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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


As few Englishmen have long memories, and most of our 
politicians have no memories, it may be advisable to review the 
The Potsdam genesis of British European policy, of which the 
Pasty. Entente Cordiale with France forms the corner- 

stone. We believe that this policy, which had a 
popular origin, continues to command the enthusiastic approval 
of the overwhelming majority of the people of Great Britain, 
irrespective of party, and that, like our Alliance with Japan, it 
may be regarded as a national policy, and therefore independent 
of any changes of Government. We are convinced that were 
the British public aware of certain intrigues against our good 
relations with France, the intriguers—whether Cabinet Ministers 
bent on boot-licking pilgrimages to Potsdam, or journalists, 
living in the pocket of the German Ambassador in London, 
who derive their inspiration, if nothing more substantial, from 
the German Press Bureau—would receive short shrift. People 
would cease to listen to their admonitions if their tainted origin 
and sinister purpose were appreciated. It might have been 
imagined by all students of modern politics that the Anglo- 
German policy with which these marplots are seeking to supplant 
the Anglo-French policy, had had a sufficient trial, and that its 
humiliations and perils would have been burnt into even the 
shallowest brains, considering that for nearly forty years, i¢., 
from the time of Prussia’s aggression upon Denmark in the 
early ‘sixties, with the object of appropriating certain territory 
which would enable her to construct the Kiel Canal, up to the 
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Boer War of 1899, under cosmopolitan Liberals and patriotic 
Conservatives alike, Anglo-Germanism reigned unchecked. 
During this period we ran in couples with our Teutonic cousins 
on practically all European questions, or rather it would be 
more accurate to say that we humbly followed the Bismarckian 
lead, and constituted ourselves the guarantors of the odious 
Treaty of Frankfort. Downing Street was so to speak the 
annexe of the Wilhelmstrasse, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that up to the day of his resignation Prince Bismarck 
was for all intents and purposes British Foreign Minister. 
We have no desire to dwell upon the more painful episodes 
of the Anglo-German era, which the Potsdam Party* in 
the present Cabinet have so conveniently forgotten, in spite 
of the fact that they have been set forth anew in authoritative 
and convincing fashion by one of their own colleagues, 
Lord Fitzmaurice (Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs), who in the Life of Lord Granville has builded far 
wiser than he knew. Our betrayal of the Danes in 1863, and 
our conduct towards France in 1870, were equally marked by 
imbecility as regards our own interests and treachery towards 
our neighbours. That a British Foreign Minister and a Liberal 
to boot should actually have exercised his influence in order to 
restrain Austria from espousing the cause of stricken France, is 
one of the most disagreeable diplomatic revelations of our time, 
of which the less said the better, 


AmoNG the altruistic scribes who place their pens at the service of 
the German Government and the German Embassy in the daily, 
weekly or monthly press of London, not one 
has ever been able to show that Great Britain 
derived the slightest advantage from _ her 
prolonged subserviency towards Germany. The impudent 
legend that Prince Bismarck “supported” us in Egypt, which 
has been worn threadbare in the interests of Anglo-German 
policy, is finally shattered by the Granville papers, which show 
conclusively that this vaunted “support” was merely designed 
to prevent England and France from coming to terms, as there 
was a momentary chance of their doing under the enlightened 
influence of Gambetta ; and had we access to the archives of the 
Quai d’Orsay, we should doubtless discover that Bismarck had 


An Inglorious 
Era. 


© The Potsdam Party in the Cabinet is understood to consist of Mr. Haldane, 
Lord Loreburn, and Mr. Bryce. Our War Minister is believed to be animated 
by his innate love of Germany, the Lord Chancellor and the Irish Secretary 
by the irresistible attraction which any enemy of their own country 
exercises over a certain type of British Radical. 
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played the same poisonous réle of agent provocateur in Paris, just 
as inthe autumn of 1898 Wilhelm II. sought to hound France 
and England into war by lavish promises of German assistance 
to both parties. It is on record that Bismarck was continually 
inciting the Gladstone Government of 1880 to “take” Egypt, 
while he was perpetually instigating the French Colonial 
Party, of which M. Jules Ferry was the leader, to resist 
the encroachments of England ina sphere where France had 
prior claims, upon which for historical reasons she was peculiarly 
sensitive. If he gave diplomatic support to England he gave 
moral support to France, and prayed daily that the parties might 
come to blows. He was so alarmed at the possibility of an 
amicable Anglo-French understanding upon Egypt at the 
opening of the crisis of 1881, that he supplemented the efforts of 
the German Embassy in London by despatching his son, Count 
Herbert Bismarck, on a personal mission to Lord Granville, for 
the express purpose of making mischief. Needless to say Count 
Herbert was: received with open arms by the London gobe- 
mouches, and he could subsequently claim to have played no 
insignificant part in directing British policy inte those channels 
which ultimately brought England and France face to face at 
Fashoda. 


THE Anglo-German infatuation, which during so many years 
hypnotised our statesmen and paralysed our policy, is all the 
— more mysterious because neither cosmopolitans 
like Lord Granville nor patriots like Lord Salis- 
bury cherished any illusions as to German geod 
will. The Liberal Foreign Minister, who was 
not addicted to sensational statements, was moved to write to 
Mr. Gladstone on October 15, 1870,“ It all looks much as if 
Bismarck wished to pick a quarrel with us. He has always 
hated the English, and, at all events, no confidence can be placed 
inhim.” Substitute “Wilhelm II.” or “Bulow” for “Bismarck” in 
this passage, and Germany’s policy is brought up to date, though 
for the moment she is craftily disguising her Anglophobia to 
gain time for the completion of that navy with which she con- 
fidently counts upon dealing us as staggering a blow at sea at 
her own time as she dealt France on land in 1870. Few of us 
were aware, before the appearance of Lord Fitzmaurice’s book, 
of the provocative part played by Germany, with whom we were 
at the time believed to be on the best of terms, over the Penjdeh 
incident in 1885, which was within an ace of provoking war be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain, though we had learnt from Bis- 
marck’s Autobiography that it was he who, in 1870, had inspired 
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Russia with the brilliant idea of tearing up the Black Sea Clauses 
of the Treaty of Paris to imperil Anglo-Russian relations, and 
render Anglo-Russian co-operation, with a view to mitigating 
the crushing conditions imposed by Germany upon France, 
out of the question. Lord Granville artlessly reveals how 
systematically the British Government was blackmailed by their 
German “ friends ” whenever this country was in difficulties with 
other Powers. Ultimately the hostile pressure of Bismarck was 
altogether too much for him, and it is upon record that in urging 
his view, “‘ which all but prevailed,” upon his colleagues, at a 
Cabinet Council in 1885, that they should resign, the British 
Foreign Minister, according to his own biographer, our present 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, ‘“‘ was mainly influenced by 
the conviction that the procrastination of the Russian Govern- 
ment, in regard to the mission of General Zelenoi (in Central Asia), 
was the result of the tacit approval, if not of an actual suggestion, 
from Prince Bismarck. Thissuggestion was believed to have been 
conveyed from Berlin through M. Radowitz.” Moreover (we 
are again quoting Lord Fitzmaurice), “it was certain, in Lord 
Granville’s' opinion, that as long as the Liberal Government was 
in power, one question after another in every quarter of, the 


world would be/_stirred up to the detriment of this country by 
Prince Bismarck.” 


OUR readers will probably agree with us that this was the natural 
and proper reward for five years’ grovelling to Germany, and it 
may be hoped that the disagreeable lesson will 
not be wholly wasted upon our present Mandarins, 
As surely as they revive the discarded policy of 
“looking for guidance” to Berlin, they will suffer similar 
ignominies as their predecessors a quarter of a century ago, until at 
last even Mr. Haldane will be found advising his colleaguesto resign 
as the only means of escaping from an intolerable predicament. At 
the same time, their conceit is so colossal and their ignorance of 
foreign affairs so profound, that Ministers will probably, like Lord 
Granville and Co., have to buy their experience at the expense of 
the country. As a beginning they could hardly do better than 
master the contents of the Granville Biography, which is as in- 
dispensable to a knowledge of international politics as Bismarck’s 
Reflections and Reminiscences, and Busch’s Boswellian Life of 
Bismarck. They will find narrated a series of incidents which 
would be utterly incredible if told on less unimpeachable 
authority, as for instance the German Ambassador’s insistent 
and impudent attempts to bully Lord Granville into surrendering 
Heligoland, which, in the words of Count Minster, “would 
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strengthen the good feelings of Germany towards this country to 
an extraordinary degree.” There was also the yet more astound- 
ing episode of the undelivered despatch, when for the single 
purpose of inflaming German public opinion against England 
Bismarck publicly accused Lord Granville in the Reichstag of 
discourteously ignoring an important German despatch which 
Bismarck had himself instructed the German Ambassador not to 
deliver (our italics). “I had a talk with Minster,” writes Lord 
Granville to Mr. Gladstone on February 4, 1885, “who was 
frightened out of his wits and went home to consult his archives. 
He found the famous despatch, but a telegram not to act upon 
it. He begged me to keep this secret (our italics)’ Cowardice is 
so characteristic of the British Mandarin that it is no surprise to 
learn that Lord Granville acted on Count Minster’s disgraceful 
suggestion to conceal the fact that the despatch had never been 
presented, and that Bismarck had told a deliberate falsehood in 
order to excite anti-English prejudice. According to Lord 
Fitzmaurice, there were “reasons” why it was desirable not 
“to give Minster away.” It is always easy to find “reasons” 
for contemptible behaviour. That the Ethiopian has not 
changed his skin nor the leopard his spots is evident from a 
very recent and not very dissimilar incident, viz., the menda- 
cious accusations of discourtesy disseminated in the German 
semi-official press against King Edward for “refusing” to 
visit Berlin in 1904, it being known all the time to the authors 
of this calumny that the King had offered to visit his Imperial 
nephew in Berlin, and that it was at the latter’s suggestion and 
for his convenience that our Sovereign went to Kiel instead. 
For two years the German Government has been exploiting 
this lie in the interests of their naval propaganda, and it is 
only now that it has served its purpose that the German public 
are allowed to know that it was a lie. What is the use of Mr. 
Haldane and Co. pretending that Teutonic methods have 
changed, and that the Bismarckian moral code was buried with 
Bismarck ? The only difference between Bismarck and _ his 
successors is that he was rarely found out while they are generally 
found out. 


WE never discuss international affairs from the Party stand- 
point, and we fully recognise that although the Liberal attitude 
in bygone days towards Germany may have been 
the more abject, Conservative policy during the 
Anglo-German era was equally unintelligible. 
Should a biography of the late Lord Salisbury worthy of its 
subject ever see the light, it could not fail to throw further 
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light on every problem of foreign policy, but it may be 
doubted whether it would solve this particular enigma. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that Lord Salisbury con- 
sistently regarded German policy with the deepest distrust 
from the time of his prescient articles in the Quarterly Review 
on the Danish question up to the day of his death, and 
although he was associated in the public mind with several 
“graceful concessions” to Germany, while his curious public 
declarations of friendship towards Germany, notably upon the 
eve of the Boer War, are upon record, one of his last acts as 
Prime Minister was to prevent a peculiarly dangerous Anglo- 
German entanglement which commended itself to some of his 
cruder colleagues. We escaped by the skin of our teeth in 
the winter of 1901-2 from an entente which would have placed 
British policy absolutely at the mercy of Wilhelm II., and must 
ultimately have precipitated that war between Great Britain and 
the Dual Alliance which has figured so largely in the German 
Emperor’s schemes and dreams. Then, again, the scarcely 
veiled hostility of the obituary notices in the semi-official 
German press at the time of Lord Salisbury’s death are 
eloquent tributes to his patriotism. They show that the sus- 
picions which German diplomacy excited in him were cordially re- 
ciprocated, and they prove that he was never successfully enrolled 
in that long list of the Kaiser’s British dupes which begins with 
the name of Mr. Cecil Rhodes and ends with that of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Indeed, Lord Salisbury’s skilful evasion of various 
Imperial traps that were set for him—e.g., in the summer of 
1895 and the autumn of 1899—were particularly piquant epi- 
sodes, which, however, only serve to deepen the mystery of our 
general servility towards Germany. Year after year, and decade 
after decade, under Liberal and Conservative Cabinets, we pursued 
a foreign policy which was at once disastrous and unpopular, 
which could never be openly defended on British platforms or 
explained in the British Press, while it continually prejudiced 
and constantly endangered our relations with every other 
Power. It is a subject to which we have given no little 
attention, and, as a result of exhaustive inquiry and consider- 
able research, we have come reluctantly to the conclusion, 
which is supported by several significant letters in the 
Granville Biography, that Great Britain remained under the 
German yoke owing to an illegitimate exercise of dynastic 
influence. A man who knew what he was talking about, once 
remarked to the present writer, “ Remember that during the late 
reign the Crown’s casting vote was always in favour of Germany.” 
Then again—possibly in consequence of the known disposition 
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of the dynasty—the immense influence‘of la haute finance was a 
solid unit on the side of Germany. To follow Bismarck and his 
successors was presumably regarded as the line of least resistance 
in the City, as it seemed to be the appointed course of the 
country. It is common knowledge that Germany has lost the 
“casting vote” of the Crown, and although some of our leading 
financiers are more German than English “the City” is no 
longer a German unit. 


BE the explanation of British policy what it may, there can be 
no dispute as to its calamitous effects on British interests. So 
— far from gaining the good-will of Germany by 
saying ditto to Bismarck in European affairs, 
and allowing ourselves to be bled and blackmailed, our abject 
attitude, as might have been foreseen by any one familiar with 
the Prussian character, simply converted Prussian hatred of 
England, which had been a carefully fostered legacy from 
the time of Frederick the Great, into unmitigated disgust. 
The whole tone of the German press, which was completely 
controlled by Bismarck, many of the most disagreeable articles 
being actually dictated by him, was hostile in the extreme, and 
British ideas, British institutions, British statesmen, British policy, 
and any British princesses who happened to marry Germans, 
were systematically held up to hatred, ridicule, and contempt. 
The machinery of calumny was ultimately laid bare by the 
assiduous Busch, whose book ought to bea “set subject” for 
British Mandarins. The only difference between the German 
official apparatus of to-day and in Bismarck’s time being that it was 
run by a giant, and is now worked by pigmies, as a consequence 
of which the whole process of poisoning the wells of public 
opinion has become visible to foreign onlookers, though 
unfortunately it remains shrouded from the German people, 
who still believe what Prince Bilow tells their newspapers 
to tell them. Bismarck, as we can now see, exploited the 
Anglo-German policy with extraordinary skill. He was for 
ever emphasising in London the ill-will of France and Russia - 
towards Great Britain, and threatening our statesmen with 
a European coalition whenever they showed the least signs of 
becoming restive under his yoke. On the other hand, that 
“ general diplomatic support of Germany,” which was an axiom 
of our policy, provided him with a priceless asset, which he 
worked for all it was worth in other capitals, notably St. Peters- 
burg and Paris. Just as he threatened us with France and 
Russia, so he threatened them with us, and levied blackmail 
all round for “keeping the peace.” Not that he was 
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entitled to any gratitude on this account, because it was a domi- 
nant principle of Bismarckian diplomacy to foment differences 
and to promote conflicts between other nations, as he firmly held 
that the stock of international good-will was strictly limited, 
and that consequently friendly relations between other 
Powers were detrimental to Germany, while he was haunted by 
the nightmare of an overwhelming European coalition, consist- 
ing of Russia, France and England. We have not the space to 
recapitulate the various occasions, nor is it necessary to do so, 
as they are matters of common knowledge, when Russia and 
Great Britain, Great Britain and France, or France and Italy, 
found themselves on the verge of war since 1870; but in every 
single instance there is reason to suspect Germany of having 
played the grand international agent provocateur. That Wil- 
helm II. is a willing and not an inapt pupil of the Iron Chancellor 
as a war maker is shown by his success in promoting the Spanish- 
American War, the South African War, and the Far Eastern 
War, as also by his sinister efforts during the Siam, Fashoda, 
and Port Arthur incidents. Let us never forget, for we have it 
on the authority of no less a person than Count Biilow, that the 
German Government followed up the Kriger telegram in 1896 
by endeavouring to organise a coalition against Great Britain, 
and certainly no stone was left unturned during the South African 
War to enlarge the area of hostilities, Russian diplomatists 
could tell a tale on this score should their lips ver become un- 
sealed. Wilhelm II.’s latest achievement as marplot was his 
frantic effort to prevent a peaceful settlement of the North Sea 
outrage in October 1904. Happily his influence over Nicholas II. 
bears no proportion to his activity. 


IN the dark ages with which we have been dealing, the British 
public took comparatively little interest in foreign affairs, which 
were left in the hands of responsible statesmen. 
Nevertheless our official attitude towards Ger- 
many occasioned many misgivings, and Lord 
Palmerston’s independence on this question contributed in no 
small degree to his unique popularity. It was the South African 
War which first opened the eyes of the ordinary Englishman to 
the importance of foreign politics in general, and to the impera- 
tive necessity of freeing our policy from all Tuetonic influences. 
We had entered upon our struggle with the Boers with the 
public assurance of the Prime Minister that Germany was of all 
European Powers the one we regarded as our friend, while there 
was every reason to believe that on the occasion of his latest visit 
to this country, immediately after the outbreak of war, the 
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German Emperor had strongly hinted at the desirability of an 
Anglo-German alliance—a suggestion which had been sym- 
pathetically responded to by our statesmen. We had, more- 
over, given the usual earnest of our good-will in the shape 
of another heavy instalment of blackmail, to wit Samoa, a 
valuable possession in the Pacific which we “ exchanged” for 
imaginary German claims in Africa. That other Powers should 
sympathise with two little peasant Republics in their struggle 
for existence against a mighty Empire left us completely cold. 
That the newspapers of France and Russia, nations with whom 
we had been on the worst of terms for many years, should 
gloat over our misfortunes was scarcely resented. It was 
regarded as so much legitimate tit for tat. But when the well- 
drilled German press was deliberately set in motion by a so- 
called “ friendly Government” to incite the German public against 
England the moment fortune declared against us, and respon- 
sible statesmen like Count Biilow delivered insolent and menacing 
speeches not obscurely predicting our downfall, while the German 
Emperor announced, urbi et orbi, that it was the want of ships 
alone which prevented him from espousing the cause of our 
enemies, and the whole German design came into view of float- 
ing a vast fleet on an ocean of Anglophobia composed of 
foul and filthy lies, which did not even spare Germany’s devoted 
friend, Queen Victoria—it became obvious to the meanest British 
understanding that our foreign policy had been founded ona 
gigantic myth. The theory that the two great Protestant com- 
munities would stand shoulder to shoulder in the hour of need, 
and that Queen Victoria’s grandson could always be relied upon 
as a Steadfast friend of this country, collapsed at the first test. 


FROM that moment there was a complete revulsion of feeling 
towards Germany, coupled with a stern determination to 
“Our emancipate ourselves from a detestable yoke at 
B " the close of the war. This was not the result of 
ourbons. . ; 

any silly sentiment or of momentary spleen. 
The crisis had taught us that Germany was our deadliest enemy, 
who was only restrained by a sense of her own naval impotence 
from compassing our destruction. Moreover, the discussions 
of her huge naval programme of 1900 clearly revealed that she 
would challenge us on our own element the moment she felt 
sufficiently strong. Common prudence demanded that we should 
have done with such a “friend.” On the other hand, the war 
had also taught us that French. hostility, for which our own 
insensate conduct in the past was largely, if not primarily, 
responsible, was nothing like as acute and venomous as 
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Bismarck had encouraged us to believe. France was evidently 
not prepared to go to the length of entering an anti-British coali- 
tion, and her attitude favourably affected the attitude of Russia, 
who, to the intense disgust of the German Emperor, refused to 
make the forward movement in Central Asia in the winter of 
1899-1900 for which, as was constantly pointed out from 
Berlin, the South African War offered a tempting opportunity; 
and the Kreuz Zeitung, the inspired mouthpiece of Wilhelm II., 
openly denounced Nicholas II. for his “ dynastic weakness” for 
Great Britain. From these, and countless other incidents which 
we have not the space to enumerate, the British people drew 
their own conclusions, and made certain resolutions. But, mirabile 
dictu, the British Government remained where it had been ; and 
we shall never forget the bewildered indignation caused by the 
discovery that our Bourbons, who had learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing, seriously proposed to re-rivet the German 
yoke once again upon our necks at the close of the South African 
War! Those who would makea party question of the Entente 
Cordiale would do well to remember this. The German Emperor 
visited this country in the autumn of 1902 as though nothing had 
occurred, and the nation simply gasped on learning that Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Lansdowne were prepared to allow British 
ships to collect German debts from Venezuela at the expense of 
our relations with the United States, and to co-operate in the 
construction of the pan-German Baghdad Railway, which would 
make Wilhelm II. master of Asia Minor, and hopelessly pre- 
judice our relations with Russia. In other words, our foreign 
policy, in defiance of all the lessons of the war, was relapsing into 
the old Anglo-German groove. 


THESE damnable episodes completed the education of the Man 
in the Street, and finally convinced every Englishman that he 
must be to some extent his own foreign minister. 
A Change at 4;, Balfour and his coll dily 1 
ey r. Balfour and his colleagues speedily learnt 
under the pressure of public opinion that the 
Anglo-German game was up, and “ Venezuela” and “ Baghdad”’ 
were dropped like hot potatoes. It was at this moment, in the 
spring of 1903, that King Edward intervened with such decisive 
effect, and laid the foundations of that reputation as an inter- 
national statesman which is the admiration of the civilised world 
and the envy of not a few “astute potentates.” On his own 
motion he paid a State visit to Paris at a time when a popular 
reception was by no means assured, and from that visit, in which 
he charmed if he did not conquer the French, sprang the Entente 
Cordiale which was embodied in the Anglo-French Agreement 
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signed by Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé in April 1904. We 
have no desire to detract from the credit of the eminent signa- 
tories of that document. No one can deny that the moment they 
realised the wisdom of settling outstanding Anglo-French differ- 
ences they brought to bear on the problem an amount of skill and 
statesmanship beyond ‘all praise. But the real authors of the 
Entente Cordiale on the British side were undoubtedly the King 
and the Man in the Street, who between them had taken 
the control of foreign affairs out of the hands of an unima- 
ginative Cabinet, and as the authors of that great international 
compact, it is their sacred duty, if we may be allowed to say 
so, to remain its vigilant custodians, lest some thoughtless or 
ignorant or mischievous Government should compromise an 
Understanding which safeguards the highest interests and satis- 
fies the loftiest aspirations of the two great Liberal nations of 
Western Europe. 


THE Anglo-French Agreement is unquestionably the greatest 
victory achieved by Liberalism, using that much-abused word in 
its best sense, which this century has yet wit- 
nessed, because, though in form a mere settlement 
of outstanding differences in distant continents, 
it is in substance a coalition between the peaceful and pro- 
gressive forces of Europe for common defensive purposes. It 
was hailed as such in every enlightened capital throughout the 
world, while a sigh of relief went up from all the smaller nations, 
who felt that a new and powerful guarantee of their threatened 
liberties and independence had been called into existence. The 
lives of Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland are worth 
many more years’ purchase to-day than they were three years 
ago. The Entente materially improved the prospects of in- 
ternational peace by removing an Anglo-French war from the 
sphere of practical politics. England would henceforward be 
relieved of the anxiety of a French invasion. France, on her side, 
could dismiss the nightmare of a simultaneous attack by the Ger- 
man army and the British navy. The settlement has surpassed 
the anticipations of its most sanguine supporters. Not only have 
all its political expectations been realised, but we have witnessed 
the growth of a real intimacy between the two peoples for which 
few were prepared. Every well-behaved Englishman is nowa- 
days assured of a cordial welcome in every corner of France ; 
every Frenchman can count on a friendly reception in England. 
There has, indeed, been so much going and coming between all 
classes of both communities, that the Entente Cordiale may now 
be regarded as “ broad-based” upon the will of two peoples. 
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It is independent of ephemeral Governments in London or 
Paris, though it is not yet beyond the power of a sufficiently 
malignant or a sufficiently stupid Government in either country 
to compromise or undermine it, were the public on either side 
of the Channel to relax their watch and ward over this precious 
international asset. Toujours en vedette should be the common 
watchword, lest some mischief-maker from over the frontier 
should come overnight and sow tares in the Anglo-French wheat. 


IT was only to be expected that such a triumph for peace and 
progress should excite corresponding dismay and resentment in 
such reactionary quarters as the Vatican, the 
Yildiz Kiosk and Potsdam. The only member of 
this medizval triumvirate in a position to exhibit 
his resentment was the German Emperor, who lost not a moment 
in declaring war on the Entente Cordiale, and perambulated the 
French frontier rattling his sabre and breathing fire and slaughter. 
The chronic friction between Great Britain and France had 
brought almost as much grist tothe German mill as the traditional 
antagonism between Great Britain and Russia. Indeed, the 
whole superstructure of Bismarckian diplomacy depended on 
the preservation of this double rivalry. There was an additional 
cause of vexation. The German Emperor, though exceedingly 
astute in playing on the vanity of individuals, especially Anglo- 
Saxon individuals, is a poor judge of the temper of communities, 
and he had refused to regard the negotiations between London 
and Paris seriously up to the very moment of their completion 
in April 1904, being animated by the idée fixe that the incom- 
patibility of temperament between Engiand and France rendered 
their differences insoluble. He failed to realise the educative 
effect of the tardy discovery on both sides of the Channel that the 
tertius gaudens was the sole beneficiary of Anglo-French friction. 
Therefore the diplomatic coup of the British and French Foreign 
Ministers came with all the force of a thunderbolt ; hence the 
fireworks on the frontier. Count Bilow was, however, able to 
persuade his Sovereign to bottle his wrath, and to bide his time, 
and the Imperial Chancellor publicly expressed official approval 
of the Anglo-French Agreement in the Reichstag. The Emperor 
had not very long to wait for an opportunity of “ testing” the 
solidity of Anglo-French friendship, which he was convinced 
would crumble at the lightest touch. The appalling disasters of 
Russia in the Far East reacted on the political and military 
position of her French ally, and enabled the Emperor to pay 
his theatrical visit to Tangiers, which he swiftly followed up 
by demanding of the French Government the head of M. Delcassé 
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on a charger, under a threat of immediate invasion. France was 
taken completely unawares, being totally unprepared for war. 
Moreover the mass of Frenchmen regarded Morocco as a 
secondary interest, and in the stampede of the moment they 
failed to realise the infinitely larger stake for which Germany 
was playing. M. Rouvier, the then Premier, consented to sacri- 
fice the one French Foreign Minister who, since 1870, has made 
a European reputation. 


THE fall of M. Delcassé in the summer of last year was a 
striking victory for Potsdam, which was offensively celebrated 
by the promotion of Count Bilow to a Prince 
dom. But the Prussians did not know how 
to utilise their success. Wilhelm II., as usual, 
completely misjudged his neighbours, who rapidly pulled 
themselves together under the succession of insolent menaces 
levelled at them by sundry Germans in the confidence of 
their Sovereign, such as Dr. Schiemann, of the notorious 
Kreuz Zeitung, and Prince Henckel von Donnersmarck. 
Directly Frenchmen realised that Germany was not seeking 
the redress of more or less legitimate grievances which she 
might ex hypothesis have suffered at the hands of M. 
Delcassé, but was aiming at nothing less than the control of 
French Foreign Policy, the very statesman who had thrown 
over M. Delcassé was compelled by the pressure of public 
opinion to tell the Germans in diplomatic language to go to the 
devil. France pulled herself together in a most wonderful 
manner, and she will not soon be caught napping again. 
It is a great satisfaction to be able to add that the conduct 
of the British Government during these critical weeks was 
exemplary. Lord Lansdowne did not fuss our French 
friends by superfluous suggestions or empty assurances, but 
he quietly intimated to Germany that Great Britain would not 
remain an indifferent spectator of an unprovoked aggression 
on the Republic. In fact, he played the same beneficent réle 
in preserving peace as the Russian Emperor and Queen Victoria 
had played in 1875. That any British Government should 
stand by and allow France to be struck down because she 
has composed her differences with England, which is the only 
allegation that can be made against French policy, for there is 
certainly no more peaceful Power in Europe than France—is 
simply unthinkable, and was, as a matter of fact, never for a 
moment thought of by the late Government, while the attitude 
of the present Government at the time of the Algeciras Con- 
ference—which was another eye-opener for Wilhelm II., who had 
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confidently counted on a change of attitude with the change of 
Government—shows that there is continuity, at any rate, in this 
branch of British policy. 


HAVING failed to destroy our Understanding with France by 
force, and having made a scapegoat of Baron Holstein for that 
A Change of failure, for which, as a matter of fact, that single- 


minded and devoted diplomatist had no more 
responsiblity than the present writer, the 
Wilhelmstrasse has changed its tactics and is now trying to 
obtain its object by fraud. It is deemed a vital German interest 
to break up the Anglo-French friendship, which offers an in- 
superable obstacle to the attainment of Pan-German ambitions. 
A campaign has accordingly been started in such British news- 
papers as consent to take their marching orders from Berlin in 
favour of “an Anglo-German agreement” of the same character 
as the Anglo-French agreement, though, as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman opportunely observed to an Austrian reporter at 
Marienbad, there are no “ differences” between England and 
Germany such as divided England and France. There is 
consequently no occasion for any ‘‘agreement.” However, 
by constantly preaching Anglo-Germanism and by bamboozling 
our vainer politicians into making fatuous speeches upon the 
mutual affection uniting Great Britain and Germany, it is 
hoped to excite French distrust and revive the bogey of 
perfide Albion which has been exploded thanks to the stead- 
fastness of Lord Lansdowne and Sir Edward Grey. The 
Kélnische Zeitung, which is one of the most important, responsible 
and moderate German journals, let the cat out of the bag in the 
comment of its London correspondent on the visit of the 
German Editors to this country : “ Even those observers, who 
have hitherto been somewhat sceptical, departed with the con- 
viction that this pleasant intercourse is beginning to exercise a 
very beneficial effect calculated to compose many differences. If 
any one is still doubtful he can find confirmation in the uneasi- 
ness of our French neighbours, which is already beginning to be 
noticed here.” If England can only be inveigled into any kind of 
“understanding ” with Germany, however intrinsically worth- 
less, the Wilhelmstrasse would acquire a powerful lever for 
undermining our Entente with France, as the French would very 
naturally feel that we could never be counted upon in preserving 
the balance of European Power upon which the future of France 
depends, and which has been dangerously dislocated by the efface- 
ment of Russia. In that case we should inevitably see the evolu- 
tion of that great anti-British coalition under German leadership 
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which has for many years been the sleeping and waking thought 
of Wilhelm II. Such an obvious dénouement must be obvious to 
every British statesman whose head has not been turned by 
Imperial flattery. Germany only seeks our friendship in order to 
detach France from us. 


WE cannot accuse official Germany of concealing its cherished 
designs against the Entente Cordiale, and if we blundered at this 
A Warni crisis we should do so with our eyesopen. At the 
arning malt Piiteosnaie 
caitlin very moment of Mr. Haldane s pious pilgrimag 
Potsdam, the Times published the advance sheets 
Wilhelm- , ih . : : 
of an illuminating article appearing in the 
September number of the Deutsche Revue, en- 
titled ‘‘ Germany and Foreign Policy,” with this brief introduc- 
tion: “ Our attention is specially invited to the importance of 
this article, but this invitation is hardly necessary, for the articles 
published by the Deutsche Revue on international politics are 
admittedly amongst the most authoritative and instructive ex- 
positions of Germany’s foreign policy in the German Press.” 
They were “ generally from the pen of an intimate confidant of 
the Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bilow, and in this particular 
instance we have no hesitation in ascribing the inspiration to the 
highest quarter ; for internal evidence shows the author to be 
intimately acquainted with facts which are not within the general 
knowledge of the public, and which can have been derived only 
from official sources.” The Deutsche Revue begins by emphasising 
the importance of the meeting between the German Emperor 
and King Edward at Friedrichshof, which is grandiloquently 
described as the most momentous event of the last month in 
the domain of international politics, though, as a matter of fact, 
as we know from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman the con- 
versation was devoid of political importance. The cloven hoof 
is shown in the assertion of Prince Bilow’s mouthpiece that it 
had been necessary to reassure the French as regards this visit, 
“for already the growing cordiality displayed towards Germany 
in London during the visit of the German Editors had aroused 
the suspiciousness of the French Ambassador, and caused con- 
cern in Parisian political circles, which had to be met by 
categorical declarations on the other side of the Channel, and 
provoked apprehensions in the Cabinet that the rapprochement 
with Germany had been carried too far.” Always this recurring 
idea of exciting French suspicion! Nor should we forget that 
just as it is the function of the Deutsche Revue to sow suspicion, 
it is the function of German diplomacy in Paris to reap the 
harvest by magnifying every Anglo-German manifestation as 
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' evidence of our cooling towards France. Suspicion is, in fact, 
the single diplomatic weapon left in the armoury of the 
Wilhelmstrasse. It would be more effective if it were less 
prominent. 


AFTER this exordium, the inspired writer of the Deulsche Revue 
proceeds to lecture Great Britain as to the alternative policies 
The Real wor, Pefore her. The idea of a German aggression 
upon France is audaciously set aside because “ no 
one contemplates in Germany” any such adventure, though 
very important persons undoubtedly contemplated it more than 
once during the last year and a half. France is the potential 
aggressor, and we are warned against associating ourselves with 
such a dangerous Power! Itis truly sublime. “ The traditions 
of the Delcassé policy continue to be at work with undiminished 
force in French diplomacy—a policy of which the object is 
to hem in Germany diplomatically with the help of England, 
Russia and other States, so closely that the ultimate inevitable 
attempt of Germany to break through the circle should end only 
by her defeat, diplomatic and military.” France is encouraged 
to harbour this grandiose plan by “the assurance that England 
will hold unswervingly, under every Cabinet, to the entente with 
France, which is regarded as the personal achievement of the 
King, and which has brought him great popularity and far- 
reaching political influence in Great Britain.” Remember that 
in Paris “peace-loving Frenchmen” are warned by German 
ciplomatists against associating with such a bellicose Power as 
Great Britain. It will be no news to the readers of these pages, 
to whom the “ Potsdam Party” has become a familiar phrase, to 
learn on the authority of the Deutsche Revue that “the present 
Cabinet contains in its ranks several very Germanophil Ministers, 
chief amongst them the War Minister and the Lord Chancellor” 
(why ignore Mr. Bryce, the faithful friend of every enemy of 
England), who are expected to effect the desired change in 
British policy. Apparently Sir Edward Grey is not yet persona 
gratissima in Berlin. He is a wicked man who “sees in the 
entente with France the first and most important object of 
British policy.” But “he is willing also to allow the cultivation 
of good relations with Germany in so far as this does not injure 
the entente. Personally he attaches greater importance to a 
reconciliation with Russia, which is not, however, in his opinion, 
as it isin the opinion of the French press, to be directed against 
Germany, for he considers that it does not touch Germany,” 
and “ when once the negotiations with Russia concerning Central 
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Asia have been settled to the satisfaclion of Germany (our italics) 
and should negotiations then proceed with regard to the Nearer 
East, Sir Edward Grey will certainly be prepared to come to 
terms with Germany concerning the latter’s interests there.” As 
a good boy he is to follow in the footsteps of the Potsdam Party, 
the kernel of the matter being that Sir Edward Grey shall not 
identify himself with the Delcassé policy of ‘an Anglo-French 
counterpoise ” to Germany. 


ACCORDING to the Deutsche Revue “the ice appears to have 
been broken at Friedrichshof.” Sir Edward Grey “will, how- 
The British °° only follow very slowly in this direction, 
Rusty. amongst other reasons out of consideration for 

the great suspiciousness of the French Ambas- 
sador, M. Cambon, who is a determined opponent of an Anglo- 
German rapprochement. After this treatment of M. Cambon by 
Prince Bilow’s henchman we shall consider ourselves justified 
in making free with the name of Count Wolff-Metternich, the 
German Ambassador in London, against whom all patriotic 
Englishmen should be on their guard. The question is thus 
summarised: ‘ Will the Anglo-French group close up still more 
closely as a counterpoise to Germany, which is the object of French 
diplomacy, or, conscious that it is not strong enough, especially 
in view of the temporary elimination of Russia and of the actual 
dispositions of her policy, will it now strive to expand the 
understanding to Germany, which, it must be understood, should 
not be taken to mean the accession of Germany to ihe policy of 
the Western Powers.” As we have previously stated, no English 
advocate of an Anglo-German rapprochement has ever been able 
to recite a single advantage which we have ever derived or could 
hope to derive from it, and therefore it is not surprising that no 
argument calculated to appeal to Englishmen is adduced by a 
German advocate of such a policy. It is to be a purely one- 
sided affair for the enhancement of German prestige. She 
is to enjoy the diplomatic support of the Western Powers, 
but is to give nothing in return, as we are explicitly informed 
that such an understanding “should not be taken to mean the 
accession of Germany to the policy of the Western Powers.” 
Therefore when we are told that towards Germany “ England has 
Only the choice between either the policy, which might easily 
become dangerous, of an Anglo-French counterpoise, or that of 
including Germany within the circle of her friendships,” we vote 
unhesitatingly for the former, with its imaginary risks, rather 
than admit a known traitor into the camp who would devote 
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herself to poisoning our other relations. Simpletons who imagine 
that if we came to terms with Germany she would abandon 
her aggressive naval programme should attend to the Deutsche 
Revue, which brutally declares that “ England must reconcile 
herself to the thought of seeing the German Fleet occupy, 
alongside of the British Fleet, a position commanding and 
imposing respect upon the sea.” The same thing is said in 
slightly different language in the interesting interview which 
Prince Bilow accorded to a reporter of the Daily Mail. The 
Times disposed of all these Machiavelian “overtures” in an 
article which was at once manly and statesmanlike, a most 
uncommon combination, and as it expresses the effective public 
opinion of the country we make no apology for reproducing 
the operative passage : 


The crux of the article lies in the contention, stated in an almost menacing 
form, that England must choose between two alternatives, that of adopting 
towards Germany the policy, which might easily be ‘“‘disastrous,” of an 
“ Anglo-French counterpoise,” or of extending the circle of its friendships to 
include Germany. This implies an altogether new and momentous doctrine. 
For the last thirty years the peace of Europe has been secured bya system of 
counterpoises, and we are not aware that Germany had ever hitherto allowed 
her own right to be questioned, or had questioned that of other Powers, to 
seek in a system of en¢entes and alliances those combinations which might 
appear to be most effective for the preservation from time to time of the 
balance of Furopean power. The enfenze between France and England repre- 
sents the first occasion on which a third Power has ventured to maintain that 
a friendly relationship between two Powers must be construed as hostile to a 
third Power, unless that third Power be allowed to convert a ménage a deux 
into a ménage d trois. It is necessary to use plain language. We do not 
believe that German solicitations in London will affect our relations with 
France any more than German threats in Paris affected them a year ago. 
Those relations are based upon considerations of common interests and of 
general policy, which have commended themselves equally to the Governments 
and the people of both countries. We see no reason whatever why we should 
quarrel with Germany, or why Germany should quarrel with us, but we do 
see many reasons why our relations with Germany cannot, in present circum- 
stances, acquire the same character of intimacy which our relations with 
France have now happily acquired. To modify these relations, whether by 
addition or by subtraction, at the bidding of Germany would be to recognise 
a sort of German hegemony in Europe ; and history is there to tell us that 
England’s greatness is based upon her resistance in the past to similar claims 
of hegemony, whether they were put forward by a Charles V., ora Louis XIV., 
or a Napoleon. 


HAVING secured her supremacy on land, and being relieved of 
further military anxiety,Germany can henceforward devote herself 
to the development of her sea power until it 
reaches the British level. This is now the avowed 
semi-official programme, and it renders our disarmament- 
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mongers supremely ridiculous. In this connection it is worth 
quoting the candid letter from a Professor at one of the large 
Prussian Universities, who visited England with the German 
journalists this summer, and wrote an account of his impres- 
sions to ‘‘an academic society of which he is president,” which 
ultimately found its way-to the columns of the French news- 
paper, the Siécle. 


There is one point [says the Professor] on which German journalists can 
never consent to the slightest compromise. It is that of a disarmament of 
the army and navy. There exists in England a great and powerful current 
of opinion in favour of the proclamation of universal peace and, as a conse- 
quence, the material reduction or even the total suppression of military 
burdens. The Conservatives and Tories are not among these idealists, but a 
number of Liberals and members of the Labour Party harbour such aspira- 
tions. The English were never tired—not in their toasts, but in private 
conversation—of sometimes chaffingly and sometimes seriously taunting us 
with our “ militarism.” Such vagaries made no impression on our Prussian 
hearts. As is well known, it is a truism to say that no nation can, without 
speedy decline, treat with contempt the institutions to which it owes its 
birth, 


England has at heart the contempt of a rich commercial 
Power for the “sailor’s shirt and the soldier’s tunic.” Not so 
Germany, who knows that her peculiar strength rests in her 
“almost inexhaustible military reserve.” ‘Must the German 
Empire,” the writer exclaims, “renounce this natural advantage by 
disarmament, or by the international limitation of her con- 
tingents ? We are no longer so stupid as that.” We confess to 
having some sympathy with this view, as we share the opinion, 
expressed in Mr. Wilson’s excellent article (“Blind Leaders 
of the Blind”), that the disarmament movement is a symptom 
of decadence, which would become exceedingly dangerous 
to the British Empire if it ever spread from the doctrinaires 
to the people, of which so far there are happily few signs. 
The reception of Mr. Haldane’s disarmament overtures by his 
German friends is almost comic, but no snubs can quench his 
childlike ardour. On returning from Berlin he electrified an 
English audience by the announcement that as a “graceful - 
concession” to this country Germany was about to withdraw 
seven thousand troops from her not very successful effort 
to subdue the Hereros in South-west Africa—a proceeding 
which “should remove misgiving on the part of too nervous 
people in this country.” Mr. Haldane was instantly informed by 
the Kaiser’s favourite journalist, Professor Schiemann, in the 
Kreuz Zeitung, “It must be emphatically stated that the recall of 
a portion of our troops has absolutely nothing to do with our 
relations with England... . Nobody in the world has the right 
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to interfere with us in this regard.” As the Outlook observes, 
“Mr. Haldane is .. . determined to justify the confidence of 
the Deutsche Revue by discovering the most recondite examples 
of German consideration for British interests. As a beginning, 
his remarks on South-west Africa are pretty good. Next week 
he will perhaps explain that Germany establishes a bank at 
Teheran ... in order to support British credit with the Shah ; 
and the week after that that the Baghdad railway is in reality an 
altruistic scheme for facilitating the transit of the Indian mails.” 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who is also suffering from an acute 
attack of that “German measles” of which he once accused 
Mr. Brodrick, has apparently come away empty-handed from 
the German manceuvres, as, unlike Mr. Haldane, he has no 
“graceful concession” to announce. Meanwhile, there are 
renewed rumours in Germany of yet another fresh naval pro- 
gramme, which we have reason to believe the Kaiser is bent on 
laying before the Reichstag. This is the result of our dropping 
“ Dreadnoughts.” 


WE cannot hope to understand the crisis which has been pre- 
cipitated in France by the Papal Encyclical, Gravissimo officii, 
Th unless we realise the yet larger crisis which has 

e Roman : . 
Catholic Crisis. threatened the entire Roman Catholic world ever 
since the single-minded and saintly Cardinal Sarto 
was elevated to the Pontificate as Pius X. The subject is dealt 
with in a most interesting article in the Times (September 7), en- 
titled “ Intellectual Catholicism and the Vatican.” As the writer 
points out, the non possumus with which the sovereign Pontiff has 
met the Separation Law, which places the French church under 
a régime similar to that accepted by the Vatican in several other 
countries, and far more favourable than the system of Associa- 
tions Cultuelles under which the Roman Church in Germany has 
flourished since 1875, “is but one manifestation of the policy of 
general reaction which the present Pope has pursued from the 
very beginning of his pontificate,” in defiance of the amiable 
legend representing Pius X. “as a liberal and enlightened 
Pontiff of progressive views.” Cardinal Sarto’s early life in an 
Italian seminary, where he was immured until he received priest’s 
orders at the age of twenty-four, have made it almost impossible 
for the Pope to be other than he is. His Encyclical of Febru- 
ary 2, 1904, “in which he states quite simply and literally that 
the Hebrew patriarchs were acquainted with the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, and found consolation in the thought 

Mary at various crises in their lives,” shows its author to be 
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unable to understand contemporary religious problems, however 
pure his motives and lofty his character. Indeed, his whole- 
souled piety and transparent sincerity add to the hopelessness of 
the situation. “If the Pope’s;policy were dictated by considera- 
tions of expediency or diplomacy, there would be a chance of 
its being changed. Pius IX. was always amenable to flattery ; 
Leo XIII. was often open to conviction ; Pius X. is impervious 
alike to argument and to personal considerations ; he acts on fixed 
and absolute principles, which were formulated in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries.” The phrase “To restore all things in 
Christ,” which is to be found in his first Encyclical, must be 
read in the light of the belief that he is, in a literal and absolute 
sense, the representative of Christ on earth—“ volonté du Pape, 
volonté de Dieu ”—in the phrase of the Archbishop of Cambrai. 
Practically this signifies “to bring all things—all States and all 
men—into submission to the Papacy,” and Pius X. is bound by 
his principles “ on purely theological, and not on merely worldly, 
grounds, to aim at such a domination over the civil power as was 
aimed at, and in part achieved, by Gregory VII., Innocent III., 
or Boniface VIII.” 


THIS revival of medizval pretensions has gradually brought Rome 
into acute conflict with intellectual Catholicism in France and 
The Crusade Italy, and threatens to exasperate the faithful in 
, Spain, while it must ultimately complicate the 
ageeet position of British Catholics. There have already 
Thought. b jl ‘ ‘festati S wedi 
een several ominous manifestations of what is 
nothing less than a crusade against thought during the present 
Papacy. After the condemnation in December 1903 (i.¢., four 
months after Pius X.’s accession) of the Abbé Loisy, the Abb 
Houtin, and the late Abbé Denis, the Roman Congregations re- 
mained comparatively quiescent until a few months ago, when 
the campaign was reopened by a Papal letter to Cardinal Ferrari, 
Archbishop of Milan, condemning the Bishop of Cremona’s 
pastoral on “ The Church and the New Times.” Mgr. Bono- 
melli had committed the unpardonable offence of advocating 
religious toleration, and of declaring that the separation of Church 
and State was often to the advantage of the former. Pius X. 
condemned these heretical opinions ‘‘as modern liberalism which 
the Church will never accept.” As the Times correspondent 
observes, “ it can hardly be reassuring to Catholics in England, or 
in any Protestant country, to find that, at this time of day, it is 
declared unlawful for any Catholic to approve of religious liberty 
and toleration or to support the separation of Church and State 
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in any circumstances.” Then again there is the still more 
recent condemnation of a brochure by M. Paul Viollet, entitled 
“L'Infallibilité du Pape et le Syllabus.” The author is a dis- 
tinguished and orthodox French Catholic layman, a Professor of 
the Ecole des Chartes, and a member of the Institut, the object of 
whose pamphlet was to show that the Syllabus is not infallible, and 
that when it condemns “ modern civilisation,” religious toleration, 
&c., it must not be taken literally. M. Viollet “certainly goes no 
further than did Cardinal Newman in his ‘ Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk,’ and what he says is said by nearly all English and 
American Catholic apologists, most of whom would accuse a 
Protestant controversialist of misrepresentation if he denied that 
the Church held what Pius X. has condemned.” Another Catholic 
writer to fall under the ban is the Abbé Laberthonniére, two of 
whose works have been placed on the Index. Heisa philosopher 
of European reputation, “ and his philosophy is not scholastic ; 
this alone would account for his condemnation, since Rome 
is determined to impose on Catholics a mode of philosophi- 
cal thought and language which is dead and meaningless for 
the rest of the world.” These events necessarily caused con- 
siderable perturbation in Catholic France, but an even greater 
sensation has been created in Italy by the condemnation of 
Il Santo the latest work of the great Catholic novelist, 
Fogazzaro. As Il Santo not obscurely suggests that if Christ 
returned to the earth “ He would receive from the Vatican the 
same treatment, mutatis mutandis, that He received from the 
Sanhedrim,” its unpopularity with the powers-that-be is not 
surprising. But, as the Times correspondent observes, “ the fact 
that a Catholic of such deep and acknowledged piety as 
Fogazzaro should believe that to be true is the really grave 
matter.” Simultaneously with the attack on Fogazzaro there 
has been a breach between the Pope and the Christian Demo- 
crats of Italy, who have met his efforts at suppression with 
open defiance. We are not surprised to learn, that “the Church 
in Italy is seething with discontent, and modern ideas have pro- 
bably made greater headway among Italian Catholics, both clergy 
and laity, than among French.” 


BRITISH Catholics have had a foretaste of what is to come in 
the persecution of the Rev. George Tyrrell, probably the most 
distinguished English member of the Socieiy of 
Jesus, and the only English Jesuit whose writings 
have any influence outside the Roman Catholic: 
communion. Last year he unsuccessfully endeavoured to obtain 
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from Rome a dispensation from his vows, but after long and 
abortive negotiations he withdrew his application. Early this 
year he was expelled from the Society by the late General, 
Father Martin, ostensibly on the ground that he had given an 
insufficient explanation of certain extracts from a privately 
printed pamphlet which were reproduced in January in the 
Corriére della Sera of Milan. The Papal consent for his dis- 
missal was forthcoming, with the result that “Father Tyrrell 
was, ipso facto, suspended from his functions as a priest and ex- 
cluded from the sacraments merely on account of a disciplinary 
offence against the Jesuit authorities, although he was under no 
ecclesiastical censure.” Subsequently a French Bishop, unknown 
to Father Tyrrell, applied to the Vatican for leave to give the 
latter work in his diocese, but was met with a refusal to reinstate 
Father Tyrrell asa priest unless he would undertake to publish 
nothing, and to submit even his private correspondence dealing 
with religious matters to a censor selected by the Bishop. 
The attitude of Pius X. towards Biblical questions is needless 
to say obscurantist. The Biblical Commission appointed by 
Leo XIII. has been completely diverted from its original purpose, 
and its expert members have been swamped by bigots, whose 
sole qualification is their hostility to all criticism. Thus Cardinal 
Merry del Val has been appointed President, and Dom Jannssen, 
O.S.B., another fanatic, has been selected as Secretary, vice Father 
David Fleming, O.F.M., whose services have been dispensed with 
owing to his critical sympathies. Then again FatherGismondi,S.]J., 
has been removed from the chair of scriptural exegesis in the 
Gregorian University to make room for a Belgian Jesuit, Father 
Alphonse Delattre, whose fitness for the position may be gathered 
from his own declaration : ‘Il faut tout prendre ou tout laisser.” 
This Biblical Commission, has recently decided that Moses was the 
author of the Pentateuch, It is apparently still open to Catholics 
“to believe that he may have dictated parts of it to secretaries, and 
that additions may have been made to it in later times ; but the 
composite authorship, now accepted by all Biblical critics without 
exception, was utterly repudiated.” We are told that this amazing 
decree, worthy to rank with the condemnation of Galileo, has 
alienated even the most moderate critical scholars,some of whom 
“were perfectly willing that M. Loisy should be condemned, but 
are less pleased at a decree which involves themselves, and im- 
plicitly condemns such works as those of Pere Lagrange, O.P., and 
the little book on The Tradition of Scripture by Dr. William Barry, 
which has recently been published with the imprimatur of the 
Archbishop of Westminster.” 
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ACCORDING to the correspondent we have so freely drawn upone 
all these episodes are but preludes “to the comprehensive blow 
Th ¥ at intellectual Catholicism which is now daily 
e Coming i : " 
Syllabus. expected, A new Syllabus is being prepared 
y consisting of condemned propositions extracted 
from the works of M. Loisy and other Catholic writers. Great 
pains have been taken to make it exhaustive. Not only books, 
but Catholic papers and periodicals in every language, have been 
ransacked, as well as non-Catholic Reviews. ‘“ Even Protestants 
are said to have been asked their opinion about the critical 
‘novelties,’ and it is, rightly or wrongly, declared in Rome that 
certain Anglo-Catholics, including a Bishop who was once him- 
self suspected of unorthodoxy, have expressed opinions as to the 
wickedness of liberal Catholics and Biblical critics which would 
do credit to the most orthodox Roman.” The really important 
question is “whether the names of the authors from whose 
works the condemned propositions are taken will be mentioned, 
and whether they or any others will be required to subscribe the 
condemnations,” The Times correspondent believes that the latter 
course has been decided upon, “ even if the authors’ names are not 
mentioned in the document,” and that certain persons “ will be re- 
quired to declare their assent either to the condemnations or to 
certain positive propositions on painof excommunication. Without 
this the Syllabus would fail in its object, which is to purge the 
Church of the ‘ intellectuals.’ It seems likely to be successful.” 
The publication of the Syllabus is expected to be accompanied 
by the condemnation of several Catholic periodicals, and 
possibly by a decree of the Index or the Holy Office condemning 
certain Catholic writers, including some of the best known 
English Catholic laymen. 


It does not follow that all these will ultimately be condemned; there have 
not for a long time been such sharp divisions and keen dissensions—personal 
and other—in the Curia as there are at present, and although the Pope 
is advised almost exclusively by a small clique, in which Spanish influence 
predominates, now and then other influences make themselves felt. It is, 


however, most improbable that any influence will prevent the publication of 
the Syllabus. 


A French freemason is quoted as declaring that the very liberal 
character of the Separation Law would in the end be to the 
advantage of the anti-religious movement, since it would give 
the Pope a free hand in the French Church. “Our hope,” 
he said, “isin Pius X. We believe that, after separation, he will 
expel the Liberal Catholics from the Church, and the Liberal 
Catholics are our only serious opponents.” On the other hand, 
a distinguished French Catholic layman, who is free from the 
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slightest taint of religious “ liberalism,” and has been a promi- 
nent defender of Ultramontanism, exclaimed when he heard of 
the last condemnations: “S’ils veulent que nous mourrions 
hérétiques, ainsi soit-il.” 


SucH being the atmosphere of the Vatican, the policy of the 
Pope towards the French Separation Bill, which according to all 
The Two impartial testimony is a moderate, not to say a 
Popes. generous measure, becomes perfectly intelligible. 

It is precisely what might have been fore- 
seen. Pius X. owes his election to the Austrian veto upon 
Cardinal Rampolla, the French candidate, which is believed by 
Frenchmen, rightly or wrongly, to have been prompted by a hint 
from Berlin. Be this as it may, the German Emperor has struck 
up almost as intimate an alliance with the present Pope as 
with the Sultan of Turkey, and it is scarcelysurprising that French- 
men should detect the Imperial hand in the disastrous decision of 
the Vatican forbidding the Catholic Church in France from coming 
to terms with the Republic. Such a policy promotes chaos if it 
does not actually provoke civil war, and must still further weaken 
France to the advantage of her German enemy. With Russia hors 
de combat and France a prey to sectarian strife, the European 
outlook is decidedly discouraging. It is noteworthy that one of 
the eight Cardinals who advise the Pope on French affairs is 
Cardinal Steinhuber, the Protector of the Order of Jesus, while 
it was ostentatiously announced that the Pope received the 
Prussian Minister at the Vatican on the very day on which the 
Encyclical was published, and discussed French affairs with him. 
The international aspect of the Church crisis was subsequently 
accentuated by the election of a German, Father Wernz, as 
General of the Jesuits, commonly called the Black Pope. With 
two Popesin his pocket Kaiser Wilhelm is a happy man, and is 
manifesting his joy by showering “ Black Eagles ” on ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries. He sets great store on the capture of the Order 
of Jesus, as likely to strengthen German influence in South 
America, where the Jesuits are all-powerful. 


AMID much speculation and uncertainty as to the present attitude 
of French Catholics, upon which we hesitate to dogmatise, 
The Bewilder- 25 most sources of information are prejudiced one 
ed Bishops. way or the other, two points at any rate seem 

to emerge. A clear majority of the French 
Bishops were in favour of accepting the Separation Law, and 
were prepared to form the necessary Associations Cultuelles in 
their various dioceses to take over the churches. This is shown 
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by the publication of various unauthorised accounts of their 
proceedings in council last May. The second point is that 
the advice of the French Bishops has been completely ignored 
in Rome. The Pope has preferred to listen, so far as he has 
listened to any one, to Spaniards, Italians and Germans, whose 
orders the French Episcopacy are now summoned to execute. 
The bewildered Bishops met in conclave to the number of eighty 
prelates out of eighty-four, in the beginning of September, and 
held two sessions daily for several days; but Rome enjoined 
absolute secrecy, so at present we know nothing of their delibera- 
tions except that they opened with the despatch of a telegram 
to the Pope thanking the Holy Father for his “luminous direc- 
tions.” Under the painful circumstances it is not easy to see 
what there is for the Bishops to debate. They are forbidden 
by the Pope from forming Associations Cultuelles, and they 
cannot parley with the Government, as there is nothing to parley 
about, owing to the non possumus of the Vatican. 


THE position of the Government, on the other hand, is strong 
because sensible. The Separation Bill was materially modified 
to meet the wishes of Churchmen, and was 
carried through the last Parliament by great 
majorities in both Houses, and has since been enthusiastically 
indorsed by an overwhelming majority of the electorate. How 
then can Ministers be asked to alter it to satisfy the whim of an 
intractable and hostile Pope? They would be swept out of 
office the moment they made the attempt. As it is, many of 
their followers regard the present Bill as too favourable 
to the Church, and are hoping for an opportunity, which the 
folly of their opponents may easily provide them, for stiffening 
its provisions. Both M. Clémengeau, the Minister of the 
Interior, and M. Briand, the Minister of Public Worship, have 
declared that the Cabinet will enforce the law as it stands, 
but will avoid making martyrs. All Englishmen, without respect 
of creed, will sympathise with Catholic France in the distress- 
ing situation to which she has been reduced by the obstinacy 
and blindness of the Vatican, and devoutly hope that some way 
may be found out of the impasse before the fatal December 12, 
when the law comes into operation. If the Church persists in her 
refusal to form the requisite Associations Cultuelles her position 
will indeed be parlous. There is no daylight at present, unless 
it be the few faint indications of independence in certain 
Catholic circles. One Bishop could probably save the situation, 
and organise a rich and powerful national Church, if he were 
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sufficiently patriotic and sufficiently heroic to brave the thunders 
of Rome. In any event our Catholic fellow countrymen would 
be well advised to reject the advice of Father Vaughan, who is 
not the wisest of mankind, to make a demonstration on behalf 
of the Vatican against the Republic. Such action could not 
possibly help Catholic France, though it might not inconceivably 
injure Catholic England. 


THERE has been a welcome lull in home affairs—no Parliamen- 
tary debates, no by-elections, comparatively few platform 
speeches. As a result those politicians who 
have broken the “close time” for politics have 
attracted unusual attention. Both the Ins and the Outs have 
their anxieties. That of the Unionists is clamant, that of the 
Radicals more remote, but none the less serious, though its 
relative distance enables the ostriches who call themselves prac- 
tical politicians to bury their heads in the sand and pretend that 
all is well. One of their number, however, has refused to play 
this game, and has been treated accordingly by the others. In 
speaking in Peebleshire at the end of August, the Master of 
Elibank announced the portentous discovery that the Liberal 
Party had been unconsciously nursing a viper. In other words 
it had been borne in upon him as a Ministerial Whip that the 
pleasing fiction whereby the Labour Party is regarded as a 
mere pacemaker for the Radicals, and as such rather to be en- 
couraged than otherwise, as it draws votes from the enemy— 
isamyth. Several significant incidents, culminating in the Labour 
candidature at Cockermouth, had opened the eyes of the Master of 
Elibank, to whom the Cockermouth experience was peculiarly 
painful, because in his former innocence he had actually sup- 
ported the ungrateful Mr. Smillie in North-west Lanark ‘some 
years ago, when he did not appreciate or realise what has been 
forced upon him—the real cleavage between Socialism and 
Liberalism.” Now he has become convinced that “it may be 
necessary in the future for the Liberal Party to embark upon 
another crusade.” He had once believed that “there was room 
for union between the Liberal and Labour ranks, but observation 
of circumstances had convinced him that Liberals had now got 
to stand upon their own legs,” because “ unless the Liberal Party 
stood upon its own legs, its very vitals would be consumed.” All 
this is fairly obvious to the average onlooker. Mr. Keir Hardie 
rarely opens his mouth without declaring war against “ time- 
serving” Liberalism, while the accredited mouthpieces of the In- 
dependent Labour Party the Labour Leader and the Clarion, which 
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the Tapers and Tadpoles of both sides would do well to peruse, 
heap weekly contumely on the Government. That Socialism is 
gradually capturing organised Labour is evident from the pro- 
ceedings of the Trade Union Congress, which behaved like a 
congress of continental collectivists. 


THOSE unfamiliar with the ways of party hacks might have 
imagined that the Master of Elibank would have secured the 
The gratitude of Liberals by his foresight and 
oe frankness in interpreting the signs of the times 
Mystery.” and in warning the Party of its peril. Far 

from it. All the Radical Scribes and Pharisees 
turned upon him and rent him for disturbing their fool’s para- 
dise. The Unionist Press has not unnaturally exploited this 
incident. We can all see the mote in our neighbour’s eye, 
even when the beam in our own is invisible. We greatly enjoy 
the growing rift between Liberalism and Labour, but few 
of us realise that though the growth of the Labour Party 
may portend the disappearance of the Liberal Party, it will 
effectually prevent the reappearance of the Unionist Party. 
Outside Birmingham the Labour Party is robbing us of 
the Tory democracy, which has been the mainstay of the 
Unionist cause for the past twenty years. What are our leaders 
doing to regain the lost confidence of those whose support is 
essential to our existence asa force in the State? What are our 
prospects under present auspices? The “ Macdonnell mystery” 
suggests an ominous answer. Did Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Wyndham betray the Unionist cause behind the back 
of their followers by tampering with Home Rule under the 
-alias of Devolution ? Ifso, can they expect to enjoy the con- 
tinued confidence of their followers, or lead them with any 
prospect of success in the coming fight against Home Rule? 
We ask, but we cannot answer these questions, as the incident 
still remains shrouded in mystery. But this at any 
rate is clear, that if the answer to the first question be 
in the affirmative, the answer to the second must be 
in the negative. The whole Party is deeply indebted to 
Mr. Walter Long for forcing this controversy to the front 
at this particular moment, as it was evidently the intention 
of that insolent bureaucrat, Sir Antony Macdonnell, to spring 
the letters, which on his own statement he holds in terrorem 
over his fellow intriguers, during the debates on Home Rule 
which in violation of the solemn pledges of several Ministers at 
the last election is to be the piéce de resistance of next Session. 
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In a characteristically straightforward speech at the annual 
meeting of the Irish Unionist Alliance on August 29, Mr. Long 
indignantly denied the rumour that on accepting the office of 
Irish Secretary he had abstained from changing the personnel at 
Mr. Balfour’s request, owing to the possession of certain letters 
by certain people. 


IN the same speech Mr. Long criticised the Irish policy of his 
former colleague, and admitted that there was “ abundant reason 
for many Irish Unionists to ask in tones of 
bitter indignation why were these things 
done in the name of the Unionist cause? 
Why were they done by men sent over to govern Ireland 
according to Unionist ideas?” This speech instantly 
“drew the badger.” Sir Antony Macdonnell wrote a letter 
to Mr. Long coolly declaring that “the time has not 
come (if in my discretion it ever will come) for publishing the 
correspondence connected with the unsuccessful attempt to 
deprive me of office in 1904-5,” which, as Mr. Long had pro- 
bably forgotten, Mr. Balfour had refused to lay on the table of 
the House of Commons, Sir Antony Macdonnell also declared, 
“ At my first interview with you, in 1905, you proposed that the 
agreement made with Mr. Wyndham when I took office in 1902 
should be cancelled. I told you that I regarded the agreement 
as made, not with Mr. Wyndham alone but with his Majesty’s 
Government, and that if it was cancelled I should at once resign 
office. The agreement was left untouched.” It is incredible 
that the incident should be allowed to remain here. Mr. Walter 
Long has done his utmost to clear it up, and has repeatedly 
demanded the production of the letters which Sir Antony 
Macdonnell claims to possess, though he has necessarily failed 
to convince Irish Unionists that it was wise to retain Sir Antony 
Macdonnell after the retirement of Mr. Wyndham. Mr. Long 
has defended this decision on the ground that he did not regard 
a civil servant as “ responsible for differences regarding matters of 
policy or administration that may arise between their political 
chiefs, all the more as he (Mr. Long) had satisfied himself com- 
pletely,” and our readers will note the gravity of this statement, 
“that rightly or wrongly, Sir Antony without any doubt, firmly 
believed that in everything he did he was only carrying out the 
wishes of the Government.” Mr. George Wyndham professed 
to clear up the mystery in a subsequent speech at Birmingham, 
but as usual he only enriched the controversy with a mass of 
meaningless verbiage. 
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THE two persons directly involved in this painful business, 
besides Mr. George Wyndham, from whom we despair of ever 
getting an intelligible explanation, are in the first 
place Mr. Balfour, who as Prime Minister in 
1902 was, according to Mr. Wyndham, informed 
by a cypher telegram of the amazing conditions on which Sir 
Antony Macdonnell had been appointed as Mr. Wyndham’s 
“colleague,” in which Mr. Balfour telegraphically concurred, 
and, secondly, Lord Lansdowne, who suggested the importa- 
tion of this notorious Nationalist from India to carry out 
Unionist policy in Ireland, and who entertained his protégé 
at his country house in Ireland at the very moment 
that Sir Antony Macdonnell’s devolution intrigue with Lord 
Dunraven was at its height. Now we are in the throes 
of another devolution intrigue, because behind the back of 
Lord Rosebery’s “predominant partner,” Sir Antony Mac- 
donnell has been deputed to draft a Home Rule Bill, which the 
Irish, in spite of all Mr. Redmond’s bluff, will undoubtedly 
accept as an instalment of that “larger policy” which, as the 
Daily Mail opportunely reminds us, was thus defined in Mr. 
Parnell’s famous Cincinnati speech twenty-six years ago: “ None 
of us—whether we are in America or in Ireland, or wherever 
we may be—will be satisfied until we have destroyed the last 
link which keeps Ireland bound to England.” Before the 
Unionist Party enter upon what will undoubtedly be the fight of 
their lives, they must ascertain the extent of the treachery in 
their own camp—that there has been some treachery is beyond 
all doubt—though the rank and file will scornfully repudiate the 
suggestion that the Party is tainted by the treason of any 
individual or individuals, however eminent. We must in justice 
to Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne remember that so far there 
is no evidence connecting either of them with Devolution. 


Treason in 
the Camp. 


Our lengthy analysis of Anglo-German relations, which is the 
most important of all questions from the British standpoint, as 
a false step at this juncture would jeopardise our 
future as a great Power, together with the space 
devoted to the Catholic crisis, compels us to “scamp”’ several 
important topics. Russian affairs are dealt with in an instructive 
paper from the pen of our Special Commissioner, who has 
exceptionally intimate knowledge of his subject. He appears to 
think that the Autocracy has yet another chance of salvation 
could it cnly succeed in discovering a capable Statesman. 
« « » Cuba is evidently drifting towards the United States. Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt has been compelled to intervene, diplomatically 
in the first instance, between the Palma Government and the in- 
surrection, which grew beyond its control; but should Mr. Taft’s 
mission fail, the work of pacification is expected to be entrusted 
to an American General. Cuba is about as fit for Home Rule as 
Ireland. , , , The Persian crisis preserves its peculiar form of 
periodic popular rushes to the spacious garden of the British 
Legation, which has become the favourite camping-ground of 
some fifteen or sixteen thousand Persians, who seek this “ sanc- 
tuary” as a means of inducing the Shah to confer a constitution 
and to reform his Government. Apart from its internal situa- 
tion, Persia is particularly interesting at the present moment as 
a diplomatic cockpit, and itis fortunate that British interests at 
Teheran are in the skilful hands of Sir Cecil Spring Rice. , , , Sir 
John Jordan, our new Minister in Peking, who bears a high reputa- 
tion, is another British diplomatist with a difficult row to hoe. The 
movement of ‘ China for the Chinese ” which, in all its rational 
forms, excites intelligent sympathy, has unfortunately been made 
a pretext for injuring legitimate foreign interests in violation of 
specific obligations. Simultaneously with Imperial Decrees on 
Constitutional Government, and the abolition of opium-smoking, 
which need not be taken too literally, is another Decree prac- 
tically superseding Sir Robert Hart as head of the Imperial Mari- 
time Customs, which has been already put into effect. So far 
the British Foreign Office has hardly appreciated the gravity of 
this action, or it would not be fobbed off by illusory Chinese 
assurances. , , , Another country attracting increasing attention 
is Morocco, which is rapidly drifting towards complete anarchy 
which will cast a serious responsibility on France and Spain, the 
mandatory Powers of the Algeciras Conference. It isa matter of 
comment that among the most disturbed districts are Mogador 
and Casablanca, two spots upon which Germany has long had her 
eye as convenient coaling-stations to the South of England. 
» » » We are glad to observe that British diplomacy is still 
holding out at Constantinople against the preposterous pro- 
posal to increase the Turkish Customs duties, ostensibly in the 
interests of Macedonia, but really in order that the Sultan may 
be able to provide his German friends with the kilometric 
guarantee for the Pan-German Baghdad Railway. Some 
resentment has been caused in London by the scolding ad- 
ministered by Constantinople correspondents to Sir Edward 
Grey for refusing to hasten this “graceful concession.” Those 


who write in this strain must be singularly oblivious of, or 
indifferent to, British interests. 
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IN Imperial affairs we have to note the steady and gratifying 
growth of the Preference movement. Not only have the Com- 
monwealth and New Zealand drafted a preferential 
tariff, but Mr. Deakin, the Australian Premier, 
has introduced a Bill granting a preference of 10 per cent. on 
British imports, by raising existing duties on foreign imports. 
With such a low tariff as that of Australia, this is quite as effec- 
tive a form of preference as the reduction of the higher Canadian 
duties. The mugwumps of the British Chambers of Commerce, 
who continue to mark and waste time, cut rather a pitiful figure 
in the light of Australian action. , , , Another noteworthy 
Imperial incident is the retirement of Sir Frederick Lugard 
from the High Commissionership of Northern Nigeria, a post 
which he has occupied with signal ability and devotion for 
the last six years. Sir Frederick is a splendid public servant 
in the prime of life, from whom the country may fairly antici- 
pate many more years of valuable services. , , , Mr. Haldane 
has followed up his raid upon the British Army by issuing a 
memorandum constituting a General Staff, which is to act as the 
“brain” of the remnant. He has also spoken eloquently of his 
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desire “to popularise the conception of a nation in arms.” Un- 
fortunately the public have learnt from bitter experience that 


armies are created neither by memos nor by perorations. , , x 
If we have refrained hitherto from referring to the “ Spectator” 
Experimental Company, it is because we were in some doubt as 
to how the experiment would be interpreted. These doubts have 
been completely removed by the admirable article in the Spectator 
(September 15) announcing that the success of the experiment has 
“very considerably altered our view in regard to universal national 
training. . . . We nowrealise that the benefit is so enormous that 
every effort should be made to endow the whole of the youth of 
the nation with physical training of a kind similar to that under- 
gone by the ‘Spectator’ Company, and to make it as universal as 
the literary education imposed upon our children by the Act of 
1870.” After this we can most unreservedly congratulate our 
contemporary on its public-spirited enterprise, which has been 
attended with entire success. Sir John French, who is no 
flatterer, has declared that “Colonel Pollock’s anticipations with 
regard to them (the ‘Spectator’ Experimental Company) had been 
amply realised, and they had proved themselves worthy of taking 
their place by the side of any of the regular troops.” , , , Uni- 
versal regret has been caused by the death of Lady Campbell- 
Bannerman at Marienbad on August 30. The Premier’s bereave- 
ment has aroused the warm sympathy of his strongest political 
opponents no less than of his personal friends. 


A PROTEST AGAINST PRIVILEGE 


My aim in this article is to show that the Trade Disputes Bill, 
1906, ought on no consideration whatever to be allowed to 
pass into law, and to establish this conclusion by proving, first, 
that the Bill will make trade unions a privileged class, placed 
above the ordinary law of the land ; secondly, that the reasons 
alleged in favour of this policy of privilege are of the weakest ; 
thirdly, that the policy which the Bill embodies will lead to 
grave practical evil,* 

As to the Creation of Privilege-—The Trade Disputes Bill, 
1906, gives trade unions complete exemption from liability 
to pay damages for any tort t whatever. Such immunity is at 
the present moment possessed by no person or class of persons, 
whether rich or poor, corporate or unincorporate, throughout 
the whole of the United Kingdom,.$ If this unheard of im- 
munity be not privilege, 1 know not what the word privilege 
means. : 

Consider a man’s liability for tort under the law as it stands. 
Every person is bound to pay damages for any wrong done by 
himself. This is elementary; it would not be worth mentioning 
did we not find that from this most direct and obvious kind of 
civil liability trade unions, in so far as it is possible for them 
to act independently of agents, are to be freed by the Bill. A 
principal or employer again, that is a person who through an 
agent does an act which has legal consequences, is liable to pay 
damages for any wrongful act done by a servant or agent, at 


* For the sake of clearness I have in general confined my attention 
and my illustrations to the case of trade unions in the popular sense 
of that term, z.¢., unions of workmen, but my readers must bear in mind 
that the Bill applies also to unions of employers, conveniently termed 
federations (Trade Disputes Bill, 1906, clause 5, and Trade Union Act, 
1876 (39 & 40 Vict. c. 22, s. 16), and that the privileges offered by the Bill 
to trade unions, and persons conducting a strike, are also offered to federations 
and persons conducting a lock-out. 

+ That is to use very general terms, any civil injury, ¢.g., an assault, which 
is not a breach of contract. 


{ I believe I might say throughout the whole of the British Empire. 
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his instigation or under his instructions, or (to use the current 
though misleading term) “ under his authority.” No principal, 
my readers might suppose, would have the impudence to claim 
exemption from responsibility so clearly just. The idea is 
natural. I shared it myself till I studied the Trade Disputes 
Bill, clause 4. An employer is further liable in damages to any 
third person for an injury done to such person by the wrong- 
ful act of any agent or servant in the course of such agent’s or 
servant’s employment. This is the kind of responsibility which 
we have generally in mind when we talk of an “ employer’s 
liability.” It is by far the most onerous sort of civil responsi- 
bility imposed upon any one who acts through an agent, It 
differs essentially from responsibility for wrongs which, though 
done through an agent, are actually ordered, or in the strict 
sense authorised, by the principal himself. In the case under 
consideration the principal’s liability depends in reality not 
upon authority, but upon employment. A person, lastly, may 
be liable, in one case at least, for torts which have neither been 
ordered by him to be committed, nor have been committed by 
any one who at the time of the wrong-doing was acting in 
strictness as his agent or servant ; a person must pay compen- 
sation for a wrong done by another on his behalf if such person, 
after it has been done, ratifies the conduct of the wrong-doer. 

Now what I want to impress upon my readers is that trade 
unions, and other aggregates of persons which can own pro- 
perty and act through agents stand to-day—whatever they 
may do a month or two, or a few weeks hence—in precisely 
the same position as an individual or a corporation. They 
incur all the liabilities in respect of torts which I have enume- 
rated, and especially they are liable for the wrongful acts of 
their agents done in the course of such agent’s employment. 
Individual employers, in short, corporations, partnerships, and 
trade unions, are now all in the same boat. If any theorist 
chooses to argue that no persons of whatever class should pay 
damages for any tort which they have not directly sanctioned, 
he may well be allowed to display his subtlety in the mainten- 
ance of an ingenious paradox. To such an eccentric my 
argument is not addressed, If there be still any man, and 
there certainly have been excellent men prepared to maintain 
that no one, rich, or poor, millionaire or workman, should be 
civilly liable for wrongs committed without his knowledge or 
instructions by an agent, let such an arguer hold to his 
crotchet. He will advocate no privilege. He will do no harm. 
He will make few converts. Such supporters as he obtains 
will not be found among the wage-earners, e¢.g., the bricklayers 
and other artisans, who travel daily to and from their labour 


in workmen’s trains, and whose livelihood, limbs and lives are 
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at the mercy of any negligent brakesman or engine-driver, 
Workmen have never objected to the wide extent of a principal’s 
liability. For years they rightly demanded that though em- 
ployed, eg., by a railway company, they should have exactly 
the same rights against their employer for damage caused by 
the negligence of his agents, ey., of an engine-driver, as the 
rest of the community. And each succeeding statute-book 
bears witness to the steady growth of the conviction, not 
always kept within reasonable bounds, that the legal liability 
of employers should be increased rather than diminished. 

Let us now see what is the main privilege which the 
House of Commons offers to trade unionists; it is recorded 
in clause 4 of the Trade Disputes Bill, which runs as follows: 


An action against a trade union, or any branch thereof, whether of work- 
men or masters, or against any members or officials thereof on behalf of 
themselves and all other members of the trade union for the recovery of 
damages in respect of any tortious act alleged to have been committed by or 
on behalf of the trade union, shall not be entertained by any court ; provided 
that nothing in this section shall affect the liability of the trustees of such 
unions to be sued in the events provided for by the Trade Union Act, 1871, 
section 9. 


The language of this astounding clause may be intricate ; 
its effect is clear, A trade union is to be freed by clause 4 
from all liability to pay damages to any person, man, woman, or 
child, for any wrong done to the sufferer either by the union 
itself or by its agents.* The victim may have the justest cause 
of complaint, the wrong may be heinous and terrible ; it may 
be done by the members of the union themselves ; it may be 
carried out under the direct authority or orders of the union 
or its Officials ; it may be the result of the gross negligence of 
agents whom the union has chosen to employ, but whose 
action it has never controlled; the wrong—say a blow, which 
has maimed a man for life and rendered him incapable of 
earning an honest livelihood—may be the act of some fanatic 
employed in the peaceful picketing of non-unionists, who thinks 
nothing too bad for a scab or a blackleg, and the union may 
have assembled, have applauded his conduct, and have pre- 
sented him with {10 as a reward for his zeal. Yet though the 
union may possess thousands of pounds, this will avail nothing 
to the sufferer. In none of the cases I have mentioned, nor 


* The advocates of clause 4 are apparently not quite without alarm at the 
extent of the immunity they havecreated. The proviso, that the clause shall 
not affect the liability of trustees of a union, expresses a not perhaps un- 
founded fear that the sacro-sanctity, if I may use the expression, conferred 
on all union officials, may lead to a union being cheated by its own trustees. 
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in any other conceivable case, will the union be liable to pay 
him as much as a farthing damages, 

So much for clause 4.. To any man imbued with ordinary 
ideas of justice, the total exemption from all civil liability for 
wrong-doing which it confers on trade unions would seem 
enough, and more than enough, of privilege. Not so to the 
Government or the Labour Party. The Bill, in at least three 
cases, makes conduct, which under the ordinary law is distinctly 
wrongful, cease to be actionable if done “in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute,” * or, in other words, when a 
strike is planned or is in existence. 

The following will under the new law, to put the matter in 
plain language, be the immunities or privileges of persons 
planning or conducting a strike whom, for the sake of brevity, 
let us call trade unionists. 

(1) In favour of such trade unionists, and in favour of 
such trade unionists alone, no combination will be actionable 
as a conspiracy which is a combination to do an act which 
would not be actionable if done by any man not acting in 
concert with others. 

X, Yand Z determine to boycott A. They refuse to associate 
or to work with him ; they refuse to work with any man who 
does work with him; they boycoit A’s employer ; they boycott 
any man who deals with A’s employer. They, however, take 
care to do no single act which would be actionable if done by 
X acting alone and not in concert with others. They thus ruin 
A and drive him to the workhouse, If the object of XY, Y and 
Z is to compel A to join the Primrose League or the Land 
League they may be liable to an action for conspiracy and to 
pay heavy damages, If the aim of Y, Y and Z is to compel 
A to take part in a strike, they will incur no legal liability 
whatever.t 

(2) In favour of such trade unionists, and in favour of 
such trade unionists alone, the law will be relaxed under which 
a person who induces another to break a contract of employ- 
ment with a third party is liable to an action.t 


* Trade Disputes Bill, 1906, cl. 1, 2 and 3. + Jbid. clause 1. 

t See Trade Disputes Bill, clause 3. “An act done by a person in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute shall not be actionable as a tort 
on the ground only that it induces some other person to break a contract of 
employment or that it is an interference with the trade, business, or employ- 
ment of some other person, or with the right of some other person to dispose 
of his capital or his labour as he wills.” 

The immunity given under this clause is extraordinarily vague, and there- 
fore menacing. It is open to two observations : 

1. Under it XY may escape from any civil liability for inducing WV to break 
one of those very contracts of employment, the breach whereof is made a 
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X induces NV, who has undertaken to serve A exclusively 
in some particular employment, to leave A’s service in breach 
of N’s contract and greatly to A’s damage. X is liable to an 
action by A and may have to pay heavy damages. But if X 
happens to be a person engaged in the conduct of a strike, and 
in order to promote the success of the strike induces MN, in 
breach of contract, to leave A’s service, A will not be able to 
recover a penny of damages from X even though the breach 
of V’s contract be A’s ruin, And a similar result will follow 
if in furtherance of a strike X induces 4 in breach of contract 
to dismiss NV from his service. 

(3) In favour of such trade unionists, and in favour of such 
trade unionists alone, the penalties imposed on so-called picket- 
ing will be relaxed.* 

X, Y and Z, together with fifty others, watch or beset the 
house where A resides, and the factory where he works or carries 
on business, or crowd the approach to such house or place of 
business, Their avowed aim is to “persuade” A, or it may 
be not A but some other person, B, to join the Primrose 
League or the Land League. .X, Y and Z each of them run no 
small risk of being put on their trial and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. But if the object of 
X, Y and Z is to persuade A to join in a strike, or to dismiss a 
non-unionist from his employment, neither X,nor Y, nor Z will 
incur any risk of punishment.t 

The broad result of the Trade Disputes Bill is as clear as 
day. To trade unions is secured absolute immunity from pay- 
ing damages for any tort whatever. To persons engaged in 
the furtherance of a trade dispute or in effect to trade unionists, 
is secured the right of free boycotting ; for them, and for them 
alone, the policy of the Government may be summed up in the 
formula: “ Privilege, and again privilege, and nothing but . 
privilege,” and the privileges conferred are, after all, in plain 
language, nothing but the privilege to commit wrongs and the 
privilege to curtail the legal liberty of your neighbour. 

As to the Arguments in favour of the Policy of Privilege -—Con- 


punishable offence under the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 
1875, ss. 4,5, and is made so punishable because the breach involves a danger 
or risk of injury to the public. 

2. The latter part of the clause is so vague that it certainly may give 
immunity from an action for wrongs even more serious than inducing the 
breach of a contract. 


* Compare Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, s. 7, sub-s. (4), 
and Bill, clause 2. 
t The exact effect of clause 2 is, it must be admitted, a matter as to which it 


is very difficult to give an opinion which is certainly correct, but I think it has 
at lowest the effect I have given it. 
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sider the following words from the speech of the Attorney- 
General on March 28, 1906: 

The proposition, z.¢., a test action similar to that contained in clause 4, 
I understand, is that, however great and ruinous the loss that may be 
suffered by an individual, however unjustifiable the conduct of the union 
which may occasion that loss, even in the case of that conduct having 
been carried out by means of the use of the funds which are controlled 
by the union, yet those funds, the property of the union, are not to be made 
liable to redress the claim consequent on that loss. You must fairly face that 
proposition. I invite the House, before they put a proposition of that kind 
into legislative shape, seriously to consider its effect. It would be impossible 
to confine it to these combinations. If you place them in this position you 
will have to deal with claims on the part of other bodies also entitled to the 
consideration of Parliament, who may ask that the same privilege should be 
extended to them. Well, sir, I ask the House is there not this danger 
attending the alternative policy to which I have referred, namely, that in your 
anxiety to check one injustice you may create another? In your wish to 
prevent injustice being inflicted upon trade unions, you may create injustice 
against individual members of the community.” 

The Attorney-General is the mouthpiece of the Ministry. 
Surely it is not unfair to say that a revolution which shakes 
the foundations of our whole legal system of responsibility 
staggered at one time many of the members of the Government. 
That Ministers or lawyers should have changed their mind is a 
trifle not worth dwelling upon. The strangeness of the posi- 
tion is that a revolutionary innovation is defended by singularly 
few arguments. To see that this is so we must summarily 
dismiss a number of unreal pleas which do not touch the sub- 
stance of a grave controversy. Of these sham apologetics let 
me give but one example : 

No one, it is argued, has a right to complain as long as 
a federation of employers shares all the immunities of a 
workmen’s trade union; here we have an instance not of 
privilege but of legal equality. To this plea there are two 
obvious answers, The first is, that it is true to the ear but 
false in reality. An employers’ federation may consist of rich 
men, and as each individual employer will remain liable to pay 
damages for any tort which he has himself authorised, an 
action against such an employer may be a most valuable remedy. 
A sufferer who is unable to bring an action against a federa- 
tion may be amply consoled if he is able to bring an action 
against a millionaire who is a member of the federation. A 
trade union, on the other hand, though it may possess thousands 
of pounds, consists of workmen who are certainly not rich. 
A person wronged by the union, against which he cannot 

* The Attorney-General, March 28, 1906, Parl Deb. cliv., pp 1306, 1307. 


Weigh also the language used by Mr. Asquith on February 6, 1903, and by 
Mr. Haldane on January 22, 1906 
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bring an action, will feel that the possibility of bringing an 
action against a miner who is a member of the union is, even 
if he earns £3 a week, no remedy at all. The second 
and more important reply is this: Grant that an ordinary 
trade union and a federation of employers are placed on 
exactly the same footing. This does not shake in the least 
degree the argument against privilege. To me, at any rate, the 
exemption from the rule of law of federated employers is at 
least as detestable as the exemption of ordinary trade unions, 
The peopleof the United States dread more the despotism of 
employers leagued together than the tyranny of trade unions, 
And the people of America may well be right. The day may 
not be far distant when the workmen of England will demand 
not the limitation but the extension of the law of conspiracy.* 

Let us turn then resolutely from the sophisms of debate to 
the few arguments of pith and substance—they amount only 
to three—which give direct support to the policy of privilege. 

In the first place, it is urged that clause 4 does no more than 
bring the law back to the condition in which it stood, or was 
suaposed by every one to stand, from 1875 to the decision of 
the Taff Vale case in 1901. During these twenty-six years, it 
is added, the law excited no complaint. There is, therefore, it 
is inferred, nothing unreasonable in returning, at the wish of 
trade unionists, to a state of things which, while it lasted, satis- 
fied masters and men, and worked no practical injustice. This 
is by far the strongest point to be made in favour of the 
indefensible clause which embodies the whole spirit of the Bill. 
This is the train of reasoning by which candidates for seats in 
Parliament have found it convenient to be convinced ; the wish 
to believe is as potent in the field of politics as in the province 
of theology. Each part, however, of the argument is open to 
criticism, The law lords, who are after all not quite ignorant of 
the law, deny that it was changed by the Taff Vale decision. The 
Royal Commission has come without hesitation distinctly to 
the ccnclusion that the liability of trade unions to be sued 
in tort is no new invention of the House of Lords, and the 
Commission has further, with great ingenuity, explained the 
source of the delusion that the funds of a trade union could 
in no case be made liable for the wrongful acts of its agents.t 


* The immunity conferred by the Trade Disputes Bill on unions or 
federations of employers will seemingly lead to a singular result. If a 
millionaire carries on his own business he will be liable for all wrongs com- 
mitted by his agents in the course of their employment. But should a body 
of employers, each of them millionaires, enter into a union or federation, this 
union or federation will not be liable for torts committed by its agents. 

t Report of Royal Commission on Trade Disputes, 1906, p. 8. 
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The inquiry, moreover, whether the House of Lords com- 
mitted a legal blunder is after all irrelevant. The only matter 
worth serious consideration is whether the law, as interpreted 
by the Taff Vale case, is good or bad, fair or unfair. If the law 
be bad or unjust it ought to be repealed or altered, even though 
the correctness of the interpretation put upon it by the House of 
Lords be in point of logic indubitably sound. If the law, so 
interpreted, be good and just it were folly to change it, even 
though every law lord should be held less capable of under- 
standing the effect of complicated legislation than the least 
educated of wage-earners. There is again no proof whatever 
that the supposed immunity of trade unions did, in fact, for 
a quarter of a century work no injustice. Wrongs for which 
men think they have no remedy do not come before the law 
courts. The Taff Vale decision itself, Quinn v. Leathem, and 
a whole line of cases, prove that from the moment when it was 
believed or established that trade unions were liable for wrongs 
done through their agents, there were plenty of persons prepared 
to bring complaints for wrongs they believed themselves to have 
endured at the hands of trade unionists. In this, as in every 
other instance, the number of actions brought for a special 
kind of grievance is no measure whatever of the number of 
times that the grievance has been actually endured. To 
argue that injustice for which there is no remedy, is injustice 
which has no existence is the commonest of fallacies. When 
no man could obtain a divorce for less than {1500, it was 
constantly argued that no husband or wife, except a few 
persons of large wealth and dissolute manners, had ground to 
desire the dissolution of the marriage tie. Moreover, twenty- 
five years can scarcely be counted as more than a moment in 
the life of a nation. To assert or even prove that for so 
short a time trade unions were moderate in availing them- 
selves of an advantage on the existence of which they could 
not with confidence rely, is no sufficient defence for an anomaly 
which, on the face of it, is unjust, On the question of the 
justice of changing the law, as established by the Taff Vale 
decision, the language of the Commissioners ought for every 
man of common sense to be decisive. 


It remains now to consider the question on the ground of justice and equity, 
and here the objections against disturbing the law as laid down in the Taff 
Vale case appear insurmountable. There is no rule of law so elementary, so 
universal, or so indispensable as the rule that a wrongdoer should be made to 
redress his wrong. If trade unions were exempt from this liability they 
would be the only exception, and it would then be right that that exception 
should be removed. That vast and powerful institutions should be permanently 
licensed to apply the funds they possess to do wrong to others, and by that 
wrong inflict upon them damage, perhaps to the amount of many thousand 
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pounds, and yet not be liable to make redress out of those funds would be a 
state of things opposed to the very idea of law and order, and justice.* 


The privileges to be conferred by the Trade Disputes Bill on 
trade unions are, it is in the second place argued, in fact 
possessed by masters, and give them an undue advantage in 
conflicts with their workmen; the masters are powerful, the 
masters are rich, the masters, by tacit arrangement among 
themselves, achieve all that trade unions can _ laboriously 
accomplish by elaborate combination and stern discipline; a 
strike is a battle, and workmen must be allowed to fight it out 
on really equal terms with theiremployers. That reasoning of 
this kind should carry weight with convinced trade unionists 
causes no wonder, but on examination it will be found that this 
tempting line of argument owes its force to a confusion of 
ideas. All men should have equal rights, but no civilised State 
has yet undertaken to secure that all men should have equal 
advantages. If the assertion that employers and employed 
do not stand on an equal footing means that rich men 
in reality break the law and, as against their workmen, make 
use of intimidation, of boycotting, or of conspiracy, this alle- 
gation, if true, is a good reason for considering whether the 
law of conspiracy ought not to be extended, and be made 
more rigorous than it is against all combinations, whether of 
masters or of men, which use their powers for purposes of 
oppression. But if what is really meant be that masters, whilst 
they break no rule of law, can, owing to the mere circumstance 
that they are wealthy, obtain advantages not easily obtainable 
by wage-earners, I entirely refuse to admit that this is any reason 
for placing wage-earners above or outside the responsibility 
now imposed upon every citizen for wrongs done to his neigh- 
bour. The notion that the State can with benefit to the nation 
encourage or tolerate lawlessness among any class, even though 
that class consist of the poor, is the worst of all anarchical 
fallacies, A tort is a wrong done to a given individual, A. 
When 4 claims compensation from the trade union whose 
agent has worked the wrong, what possible answer can it in 
common fairness be that the union could not, without injuring 
A, have continued a strike against B, a wealthy manufacturer ? 
Even in real warfare some slight respect is paid to the rights 
of neutrals, and if a strike can—by a delusive figure of speech 
—be termed a battle between masters and men, each of the 
public is a neutral, who is entitled to demand that his legal 
rights shall be respected by both parties to the conflict. 

Lastly, it is urged that a trade union absolutely needs for 
the efficient conduct of a strike every privilege contained in the 


* Report of Royal Commission on Trade Disputes, 1906, p. 8 [Cd. 2825.] 
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Bill ; a union necessarily acts through agents or branches not 
entirely subject to its control, and if the law of agency be 
hard pressed against a trade union, it willsoon be ruined by the 
compensation for wrongs for which it is not morally responsible. 
A union further must at all costs maintain discipline among its 
members, and also be able to put strong moral pressure—to 
use a very euphemistic term—upon non-unionists whose con- 
duct, though it be the mere exercise of their legal rights, may 
render a strike abortive. But this argument, impressive as it 
may be to ardent unionists, is a very dangerous one for them 
to use. It really tells against rather than in favour of conferring 
special privileges upon societies or men engaged in a trade 
dispute. The law of agency consists of pre-eminently equitable 
rules frame:l for the protection of the public. If any body of 
men,* be they capitalists or wage-earners, employ for their own 
advantage an agent whom they cannot control, it is the prin- 
cipals who ought to change a dangerous method of business, 
and not the law of agency which ought to be revolutionised 
for the encouragement of a practice hurtful to the public. 
Nor is there the least ground for believing that the law is in 
this matter pressed with undue severity against a trade union, 
Recent cases show that the courts have been pre-eminently 
careful when attempts have been made to fix a union with 
liability for torts, to see whether it can fairly be brought home 
to the union.t Grant again that a strike cannot succeed unless 
discipline is maintained among the members of a union and 
pressure is brought to bear upon non-unionists, does not this 
fact, if fact it be, suggest at any rate that a strike must involve 
grievous interference with the elementary rights of persons who 
do not wish to take part init. The Bill itself is enough to 
excite reasonable alarm. Suppose that when a Conservative 
Government with a large majority is again in power the Prim- 
rose League should demand for itself and for every other 
society framed for the promotion of political objects, all the 
privileges claimed for trade unions by the supporters of this 
Bill. We should in that case all dread the rise of a new 


* The dislike of unionists to the rigid application of the law of agency in 
regard to liability for torts, reminds one of the objection taken by men of 
business to the rigid application of another branch of the same law in regard 
to the taking of commissions. Unionists in the one case, and merchants in 
the other, equally object to rules fair in themselves when they happen to run 
across unfair customs to which they have become habituated. 

+ Compare Glamorgan Coal Co. v. South Wales Miners’ Federation [1905] 
A.C.239; Bulcock v. St. Anne’s Master Builders Federation (1901), 19 Times 
L.R. 27; Denaby vy. Yorkshire Miners’ Association (1906), 22 Times L.R. 
(H.L.) 543; and generally the analysis of cases in Report of Comm 
Appendix 2. 
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tyranny. Would any man of sense doubt that the Primrose 
League was determined to compel every person whom it could 
influence by hook or by crook to vote for Conservative candi- 
dates, and was intending to exert this compulsion by means which 
but for the proposed Political Disputes Bill, would be a breach 
of the law? There is surely no reason why less fear should be 
excited by the same demands put forward by or on behalf of 
trade unionists. When a body of men ask for powers which 
the law now denies them it is idle to suggest that they are 
asking for privileges which they do not mean to use. 

The Arguments against the Policy of Privilege-—The defence of 
the Bill, and especially of clause 4, is, I am told, not legal, but 
political. If this means that a Government which opposes 
clause 4 will lose the miners’ vote and diminish the Ministerial 
majority, I fully understand the practical force of the argument, 
but decline to pay respect or attention to a plea which sub- 
ardinates the welfare of the nation to the interests of a party. 
If what is really meant is that lawyers accustomed to identify 
equal law with justice cannot understand some higher law based 
on broad political considerations, I accept the challenge offered 
me. Let the whole controversy over the Bill be considered in 
conformity not so much with the technical rules of law, important 
though it is that they should be maintained, but with those ex- 
tensive views of permanent expediency, which are only another 
name for the well-established principles of fairness and equity. 
Let the whole subject be placed on this footing. It will then 
be found that there are at least four arguments which tell fatally 
against the policy of class privilege. They each rest upon the 
assumption that the Bill inordinately increases the power of a 
trade union to persuade or coerce individuals or classes who 
resist its commands. If any one is honestly blind to a patent 
fact which a few months ago was visible enough to the Attorney- 
General, I know not how to open his eyes. To prove what is 
self-evident is all but an impossibility. 

First. The Trade Disputes Bill will provoke a series of free 
fights between masters and men, carried on on both sides 
with energy, which will be unscrupulous, because” it has 
been released from legal restraint. Huge strikes will be met 
by huge lock-outs ; picketing and boycotting will be fought by 
similar arms, and probably will be resisted, as I gather happens 
to-day in the United States, by detectives who—well paid by 
a federation of wealthy mine-owners or manufacturers—will 
watch, spy, and, if need be, fight on behalf their paymasters, 
Consider, too, the necessary action of the law courts, Sup- 
porters of the Bill imagine it will exclude the interference 
of the judges, But it is by no means certain that this 
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will be its actual effect. The Bill certainly may have the un- 
-looked for result of compelling the judges to exercise their 
criminal instead of their civil jurisdiction, Supported, as they 
certainly will be, by the moral feeling of Englishmen, they will 
be driven to consider how they may put a check upon gross 
wrongs done to individuals. One course is open to them. The 
judges may consider, with a care not yet given to the subject, 
what acts may be crimes when done by an individual acting 
alone * with a view to interfere with the liberty of his neighbour ; 
for any such acts, if done by persons acting in concert, will 
involve the existence of a criminal conspiracy, which renders 
the conspirators liable to indictment, and, if the outrageous pro- 
visions of clause 4 prevent it from passing into law, may give 
rise to an action for damages against a trade union. May 
not much conduct even now, which is masked under the 
euphemism of peaceful picketing, be criminal though pursued 
only by a single individual ? This inquiry is harder to answer 
than the legal omniscience of Mr. Keir Hardie may assume, 
Should it receive an affirmative reply, the result to trade 
unionists might be serious. One thing alone is certain. It will 
be a national calamity if prosecutions were substituted for actions, 
and questions between masters and men, now determined at 
Westminster, were brought for decision before the Central 
Criminal Court. 

Secondly. The Bill sacrifices to the supposed wishes of trade 
unionists the freedom of any person or class unable to resist 
extreme moral pressure, degenerating sometimes into illegal 
violence, Every class which is either feeble or unpopular is 
placed in peril. But by far the most serious matter of all is the 
exposure of working women to gross oppression. The sort of 
pressure, Call it peaceful picketing, or persuasion, or what you 
will, with which a man of nerve and resolution can contend, 
may be far beyond the power of women to resist. Remember 
that every conceivable mode of intimidation will in effect, under 
clause 4, be at the disposal of the unions. Boycotting, involv- 
ing as it does the refusal to deal with particular people, the 
refusal to supply them with the necessities of life, the cutting 
of every one who does deal with them, and social excommuni- 
cation, accompanied as it may be by assaults, slander, and libel, 
would soon drive most women to obey the unwritten law of the 
union, Every woman’s right to support herself as she pleases 
will depend not on the law of the land but on the policy of 


* Compare Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875 s, 7, sub-s. (2), 
and the language of Romer, L.J. in G7dlunm v. National Amalgamated Union 
[1903], 2 K.B. (C.A.) 600, 619. 
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trade unions. If I am told that English workmen will not act 
thus unfairly towards women, I am forced to remember that, 
rightly or wrongly, many workmen, and many persons of 
higher education than workmen, hold the competition of 
women with men, when it lowers wages, to be unfair, and that 
if a strike is likely to fail because women are willing to perform 
some work refused by the strikers, the perfectly legal conduct 
of these women is certain to cause intense irritation on the part 
of artisans. 

Suppose the following case: A wealthy manufacturer resists 
a strike by hiring a thousand women to take the place of men 
who have struck work, The committee of the trade union are 
determined that at all costs the strike shall succeed. They employ 
strong and zealous agents to picket the women, The agents, 
strong, stout, hulking fellows, are solemnly told that they must 
do nothing contrary to law, but they are also reminded 
that energy ensures victory. They work with a will. By 
persuasion or by terror they induce every woman to quit the 
manufacturer’s employment. Is it at all certain that a jury might 
not give any woman who could bring an action against the 
union heavy damages? But under the Bill no action against 
the union will be maintainable. Can it seriously be con- 
tended that the Bill does not withdraw from working women 
protection against illegal violence ? The risk of unfair pressure 
being brought to bear on working women deserves the most 
careful consideration both of those who advocate and of those 
who deprecate the concession of the franchise to women. 
Those who believe that a woman ought to have a vote for 
Parliament can surely not look with indifference on a policy 
which deprives her of the elementary rights of human beings, 
Those, on the other hand, who resist a woman’s claim to a 
parliamentary vote on the ground that women have no reason 
as a class to fear oppression, will find the force of their 
strongest practical argument reduced almost to nothing by the 
passing of a law so peculiarly unfavourable to the freedom 
of women. As to the danger of oppression I am hard to 
re-assure. Mr. Henry Crompton indeed tells us that picketing 
is much misunderstood, and that whilst picketing is justified, 
all physical molestation or intimidation is condemned by 
working men.* Against this trustful optimism we must set one 
or two grave considerations. It is absolutely opposed to the 
conclusion arrived at by the Royal Commissioners, among 
whom on this point we may include Mr. Sidney Webb. 
‘““ Watching and besetting for the purpose of peaceably per- 

* See Webb, History of Trade Unionism (new ed.), p. 262, note. 
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suading is really a contradiction in terms. The truth is that 
picketing, however conducted, when it consists in the watching 
or besetting the house, &c. . . . is always and of necessity 
an annoyance to the person picketed. As such it must savour 
of compulsion and it cannot be doubted that it is because it 
is found to compel that trade unions systematically resort to 
it.’* It is obvious how easy it must be to pass from °the 
language of persuasion into that of abuse, to threats, and to 
acts of violence. Sir Godfrey Lushington goes much further 
than his colleagues. He is of opinion that even under the 
present law picketing is an abuse for which a remedy is 
required, and that the personal freedom of workmen “ needs 
not less protection than hitherto, but more.” He therefore 
recommends “ that the existing prohibition of watching and 
besetting be retained, and that the proviso permitting it for 
the sole purpose of giving and receiving information be 
repealed.”t To many persons this will seem the logical con- 
clusion to which the evidence laid before the Commissioners 
leads ; and a conclusion justified no less by common sense 
than by logic. 

Mr. Keir Hardie on September 6 reproved Lord Lindley for 
the suggestion that unionists have any desire to coerce non- 
unionists into joining a strike or a trade union.{ But the 
baselessness of this rebuke has been shown, and indeed was 
shown even before Mr. Keir Hardie spoke, by the behaviour of 
the Welsh miners.§ These miners certainly persuaded a good 
number of non-unionists to join their trade union, The methods 
of persuasion are noteworthy. They consisted of assault and of 
insult. The details are too lengthy to give, and the assaults 
seem to have been often carried out by the wives of work- 
men on strike. No doubt it will be alleged that the union did 
not instigate these outrages. It certainly gained by their com- 
mission. In any case, it will be an evil day for the liberty of 
individual working men or working women when a union is 
enabled to order or countenance such oppression as has been 
practised by the Welsh miners, and yet not be compellable to 
pay one penny in damages for the wrongs of which it has 
been the author. But if I am told, under whatever form or 
with whatever good faith, that Englishmen, and especially 
English workmen, will not act unfairly towards any man or 


* Report, p. 11. The whole passage which is too long to be given in extenso 
should be carefully studied. 1 hope it will be read by every one. It may make 
intelligible to others, though it does not to myself, why the majority of the 
Commissioners, knowing all the dangers of picketing, recommend that the 
right of peaceful picketing should be extended. 

+ Report, p. 77. } Zimes, September 7, 1906, p. 8. 

§ lJbid., September 6, p.5 September 15, page 7. 
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towards any woman, I must once more say that men who do 
not wish to make any use of freedom from legal control should 
not ask for it.* 

Thirdly. The passing of the Trade Disputes Bill will, in the 
long run—and it may be in a very short time—render morally 
impossible the suppression of boycotting, and, therefore, the 
maintenance of legal order in Ireland. The Bill in substance, 
conceal the matter as you will, legalises boycotting for the 
benefit of unions, whether of men or of masters. It will be 
impossible long to maintain that a gross form of oppression 
which is legal in furtherance of a trade dispute, must be treated 
as illegal in furtherance of a political dispute, I will not press 
the matter further. It was on March 28 last well enough 
understood by the Attorney-General. It is well enough under- 
stood by the Irish Nationalists. They deserve the commendation 
due to men wise in their generation. They have backed up 
the Trade Disputes Bill; they have said enough to record their 
conviction that the principles of the Bill are as applicable to 
land leagues as to trade unions, yet they have not said 
enough to alarm English opinion. But every Englishman 
anxious to maintain the union with Ireland ought fo know 
where we stand, ‘If the Bill passes, officials charged with the 
maintenance of the rule of law in Ireland will find themselves 
deprived of half the moral strength needed for resistance to 
lawlessness. 

Fourthly, The Bill corrupts the English democracy. Demo- 
cratic government possesses one great merit. It forces the Legis- 
latureandthe Executiveto pay attention to the interes{s and to the 
wishes of the mass of the people—z.e., in England, of the wage- 
earners, It thus goes far to stimulate sound national feeling 
But, on the other hand, democratic government has at least 
one obvious defect. Its existence suggests that the interests 
and the wishes of the majority should be preferred to the 
permanent interests of the nation ; it is apt to turn the demand 
for equal rights into the demand for unequal privileges. To 
stimulate this process, and to flatter the mass of wage-earners, 
is to corrupt the democracy and to render good government 
impossible. The mere agitation in favour of the privileges 

* If any one’s indolence or selfishness suggests to him that the concession 
of extraordinary privileges to trade unions can after all affect only the interest 
or the comfort of manufacturers and their workmen, let me remind him of the 
possibility or probability that there soon may be formed a union among 
domestic servants. Such a union might, for ought I know, be a real benefit 
to servants. Its existence would certainly bring home to many a head of a 
family the inconvenience, to use the mildest term, of coming into conflict with 


an association which was not liable to pay damages for any tort committed by 
itself or its agents. 
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contained in the Bill has already done much harm, A sovereign 
multitude suffers as much from adulation as a sovereign 
monarch. Trade unionists have refused to give evidence 
before the Royal Commission; they adopt a tone of 
hostility towards the judges; they sometimes at least display 
a want of confidence in the fairness of juries. All these things 
are signs of illomen. But the harm wrought by flattery is as 
yet small. The prejudices of trade unionists have this excuse : 
working men are naturally misled by the ill-starred history of the 
combinationlaw. Trade disputes have always with us been the 
subject of exceptional legislation. The exceptional restrictions 
imposed on trade combinations in 1800 are the remote but 
certain cause of the exceptional favour with which trade com- 
binations were treated in 1875,* and the legislation of 1875 has 
suggested, and has seemed to trade unionists to justify, though 
it certainly does not, the astounding privileges claimed for 
them in 1906. But the working men of England do not as 
yet love privilege. If the Bill could be posted up for public 
reading and public discussion in every parish throughout the 
country, and its whole bearing be brought home to every man 
and woman, it would never pass into law. If, however, the 
Bill, whilst it contains clause 4, or anything like clause 4,f 
becomes an Act, harm will have been done far beyond any of the 
actual and specific wrongs, great as they may be, which under 
the shelter of that Act may be inflicted upon individual 
victims. The worst and most terrible effect of unjust legisla- 
tion is that it produces an unjust condition of public opinion. 
Once teach any class, be it a body of nobles, of churchmen, 
or of wage-earners, that it is entitled to immunity from the 
ordinary law of the land, and that class will never forget the 
disastrous lesson of the right to privilege. This abstract reflec- 
tion will seem to practical politicians of little worth ; it is in 
reality of supreme importance. In any case, a lawyer who has 
devoted some thought to the principles of our constitution 
may be allowed to raise a protest—feeble though it may be 
—against a Bill which undermines the foundation of that 
rule of equal law to which England owes her freedom by 
inaugurating for the benefit of a class the fatal policy of 
privilege. 
A. V. DICEY. 


* Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Vict.c. 86) s. 3. 
+ £.g. clause 4, as originally drafted by the Government. 
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KING LEOPOLD AND THE CONGO AT 
THE BAR OF BELGIAN OPINION 


1885. 

For many years King Leopold II., inspired by a purely philanthropic 
idea, has spared neither personal efforts nor pecuniary sacrifices in 
the achievement of his purpose. He has carried it to a successful 
issue, not without difficulties, which have only enhanced the brilliancy 
of his success. In doing homage to his Majesty by recognising the 
obstacles which he has overcome, we greet the new-born [Congo] 
State with the warmest cordiality and a sincere desire tc see it 
prosper and grow under its zgis.—Sir EDWARD MALET, British 
Plenipotentiary at the Berlin Conference on African Affairs. 


1906. 

The [Berlin] Act states that all the Powers exercising sovereign 
rights or influence in the territories bind themselves to watch over 
the preservation of the native tribes and their moral and physical 
well-being, and to help in suppressing slavery and the slave trade. 
These words, read by the light of what is going on in the Congo, 
seem almost to be ironically written. I say, therefore, that our 
right is perfectly clear. But I may add, quite irrespective of any 
right we enjoy under the letter of these Acts, we have a moral right 
to interfere, which comes to us in consequence—I cannot use a 
gentler word—of the false pretences under which the Congo State 
has acquired its privileged position in that part of Africa.—Lord 
LANSDOWNE in the House of Lords on the present situation in the 
Congo. 


‘¢ THE RAKE’S PROGRESS.” 


Nemo repente fuit turpissimus, and it will be an interesting 
and instructive task for some future historian of the Congo to 
trace King Leopold’s downward course through its successive 
stages from the initial Conference over which he presided in 
1876 at Brussels to the end which is not yet. The outcome 
of that Conference, which was attended by all the most dis- 
tinguished geographers and explorers of Europe, was the 
creation of the International Association for the Exploration 
and Civilisation of Central Africa, It was East Africa which 
King Leopold first thought of making the base of his opera- 
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tions ; and not until after Stanley’s great journey across the 
Dark Continent did his Majesty, quick to realise its import- 
ance, turn his eyes towards the Congo. As soon as he landed 
in Europe Stanley received the most pressing invitation to 
Brussels, and his conversations with the King promptly bore 
fruit in a new organisation known as the Comité d’ Etudes 
du Haut Congo, with the support of influential financiers and 
traders. The introduction of a new commercial element was 
not, however, in any way to affect the philanthropic catholicity 
of the King’s projects. Stanley’s services were enlisted to 
carry them into execution by a fresh expedition to the Congo, 
but almost before he had started King Leopold’s ideas had 
expanded, Instead of merely throwing the basin of the Congo 
open to the commerce of the world, might it not be possible 
to establish ports which should be centres of influence over 
the neighbouring chiefs and tribes, who might ultimately be 
brought together into a republican confederacy of free 
negroes, an independent confederacy of which the President 
nominated by the King should reside in Europe? “ Our 
scheme,” wrote Colonel Strauch, on behalf of King Leopold, 
to Stanley, ‘‘ does not aim at the creation of a Belgian colony, 
but at the establishment of a powerful negro State.” Stanley 
intimated that such a scheme was entirely visionary, and con- 
fined himself to creating stations on the Congo and concluding 
treaties with the native chiefs by which their rights of 
sovereignty were transferred to the Comité a’Etudes. But 
before Stanley returned to Europe in 1882, all the commercial 
interests in the Comité d'Etudes had been bought out, and 
that Committee itself transformed by King Leopold into the 
International Association of the Congo, which, although still 
styled international, supplied the framework of the indepen- 
dent and powerfully centralised State which King Leopold 
already had in mind. The political complications with France 
and Portugal and England, which arose successively as the 
scope of King Leopold’s undertaking came to be more and 
more clearly realised, are as well known as the solution which 
they found in 1885 amidst a great display of diplomatic fire- 
works at the Conference of Berlin in the recognition of the 
Congo Free State under the sovereignty of the King of the 
Belgians. 

One cannot but admire the extraordinary dexterity with 
which King Leopold steered his course to the appointed goal, 
and some years were still to elapse before any serious mis- 
givings were felt as to the wisdom of those who had acclaimed 
this brilliant triumph of businesslike philanthropy. The two 
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decades during which the Congo State has already existed may 
indeed be divided into three periods of about equal duration. 

The first was a relatively liberal period, in which the drafts 
drawn by the founder of the Congo State on the confidence 
of the civilised world were seldom openly dishonoured. The 
second was a period of transition, during which the way was 
steadily, though still cautiously, prepared for the predatory 
system of huge trade monopolies which, in defiance both of in- 
ternational obligations and of ordinary humanity, has practically 
converted the Congo State during the third period into a vast 
rubber estate exploited by forced labour, The language used 
by Lord Lansdowne and by his successor at the British Foreign 
Office during the recent Parliamentary debates shows how 
far public opinion in this country has travelled in twenty-one 
years from the time when the Congo State was enthusiastically 
welcomed into the comity of nations. And not only in this 
country. In Belgium especially, where for a long time a very 
natural reluctance was felt to credit the charges brought by 
private individuals, mostly foreigners, against the administra- 
tion of the Congo in which Belgians, from the King down- 
wards, are so largely concerned, many influential voices are 
now being raised to denounce “the conspiracy against truth 
which, since 1895, has been organised from top to bottom 
under well-nigh inconceivable conditions in order to hide the 
crimes committed on the Congo.” These are the words 
uttered six months ago by a Belgian Deputy belonging to the 
Catholic or Government party in the Belgian Chamber, and, 
as there is reason to believe that when the Belgian Chamber 
meets again next month, a still more determined attempt will 
be made to probe the Congo question to the quick, the moment 
seems opportune for reviewing the evidence upon which the 
indictment of the Congo State is based. 


THE COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 


A very copious literature exists in this country upon which 
it would be easy to draw ; but as it is generally recognised that 
the most immediate hope of a remedy lies in the intervention 
of Belgium, whose interests and good name are directly involved, 
and that in the peculiar circumstances of the case it is specially 
incumbent upon foreigners to respect the natural and legiti- 
mate susceptibilities of a friendly nation, I propose to confine 
myself in the following pages to evidence drawn exclusively 
from Belgian sources. The main document upon which I | 
Shall rely is indeed an official document furnished by the 
Congo State itself—or rather wrung from it under pressure 
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which it certainly did its utmost to resist, but to which it was 
finally compelled to yield. That document is the Report of 
the Commission of Inquiry sent out in the autumn of 1904 to 
investigate the condition of affairs on the spot, and frame 
proposals for the remedy of such evils as might be ascertained 
to exist in the territories of the Congo State. Not only was 
the appointment of the Commission in the main due to the 
action of the British Government in publishing the Report 
which it had received from Mr. Casement, a British Consular 
Officer in the Congo, and in proposing the holding of an 
International Conference to consider the affairs of the Congo, 
but the composition of the Commission, and the extension 
of its powers, were also due to Lora Lansdowne’s pertinacity. 
TheCommissioners selected were M, Edouard Jannsens, Advocate- 
General at the Belgian Court of Cassation (who acted as Presi- 
dent), Baron Nisco, an Italian subject, President ad interim 
of the Congo Court of Appeal at Boma, and Dr. Schumacher, 
of Swiss nationality, Chief of the Judicial Department of the 
Canton of Lucerne, The labours of the Commission covered 
as much ground as could reasonably be expected in view of 
the enormous area of the Congo State and of the relatively 
short time they were able to devote to their task. Having arrived 
at Boma on October 5, 1904, they left for Europe again 
on February 21, 1905, and their travels never extended very 
far away from the actual course of the Congo River. Their 
Report was signed on October 31, and published on November 
5 of last year. It unquestionably represents a genuine endea- 
vour to arrive at the truth and to state it honestly, though it is 
rather difficult to reconcile some of the laudatory generalisations 
in which it indulges with the concrete illustrations which it 
furnishes of the working of the whole system of administration. 
The Commissioners may have considered unanimity more 
important than absolute consistency, or more probably they 
felt bound to say something which should save King Leopold’s 
face in order not to jeopardise the whole result of their 
labours. The one grave failure of the Commission is the with- 
holding of the evidence taken before it ; and this failure, against 
which Sir Edward Grey has rightly protested in the strongest 
terms, but without success, may fairly be imputed to the 
Government of the Congo, rather than to the Commissioners 
themselves. Such as it is, however, the Report of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry constitutes the very gravest indictment of 
the Congo State. Here again, in order to avoid the charge of 
partiality and prejudice, I shall give the preference to the com- 
ments and conclusions drawn from it by competent Belgian 
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authorities, and more especially by members of the Belgian 
Chamber during the five days’ debate to which it gave rise 
(February-March 1906) in Brussels.* The Belgians whom 
I propose to quote do not belong to any one party or 
class, and cannot therefore be suspected of serving personal 
or political ends. Amongst them are to be found Catholics 
and Liberals, Conservatives and Socialists, Professors and 
Deputies from both the French and the Flemish speaking 
portions of Belgium, including many who were originally 
zealous defenders of King Leopold’s colonial enterprise, 
Perhaps the most exhaustive and incisive criticism to which 
the facts brought to light by the Commission of Inquiry 
have been subjected in Belgium is to be found in the 
Etude sur la Situation del Etat Indépendant du Congo, by M. 
Félicien Cattier, Professor of Colonial Jurisprudence at the 
University of Brussels, a Liberal monarchist, who has followed 
very closely, and at first with no little sympathy, the progress 
of the Congo State since its creation; but another equally 
instructive work is La Question Congolaise, by Father Vermeersch, 
a Belgian Jesuit and Doctor of Law and of Political and 
Administrative Sciences, who, from an opposite pole of thought 
and sympathies, arrives at much the same conclusions as M. 
Cattier. 
THE CONFISCATION OF THE LAND, 

The first question with which the Report of the Commission 
of Inquiry deals is that of land tenure, and rightly, for every- 
thing else turns upon it, The total area of the Congo State 
is estimated at go00,000 square miles, or nearly eight times the 
area of the British Islands, About one-half of this huge area 
forms the Domaine privé, or, as it has recently been re- 
christened by King Leopold, the Domaine national. Another 
large slice, containing some of the most valuable land in the 
whole State, forms the Domaine de la Couronne, and is practi- 
cally treated by the King as his own private property. Other 
tracts of land almost equally vast have been handed over to 
various chartered companies styled Soctétés Concessionaires, in 
which the Congo State, however, has a controlling interest as 
the holder of more than half the shares. Other and smaller 
portions are held by companies styled respectively Sociétés 
Proprittaires and Soctétés sans Concessions. But under which- 
ever of these categories land in the Congo State may happen 


* Most of the quotations from that debate in the course of this article are 
taken from the translation of the verbatim report made by Mr. E. D. Morel 
the indefatigable honorary secretary of the Congo Reform Association and 
published on its behalf. 
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to fall, the system is the same, The rights of the natives in 
the land have been ruthlessly confiscated, except as regards 
individual ownership in the villages, and the small cultivated 
plots immediately adjoining them. Ina country that derives 
almost the whole of its wealth from the bounteous hand of 
nature, with little or no assistance from human labour, which is 
required only for the purpose of collecting it, all lands which, 
in a technical sense, were not “cultivated,” were declared to 
be the property of the State. The consequences of this 
principle of wholesale confiscation were described as follows 
by the Commission of Inquiry : 


As the greater portion of the land in the Congo is not cultivated, this 
interpretation of the words “ vacant lands” concedes to the State an absolute 
and exclusive ownership over virtually the whole of the land, with this conse- 
quence, that it can itself dispose solely of all the products of the land, prosecute 
as a poacher any one who takes from that land the least of its fruits, or as a 
receiver of stolen goods any one who receives such fruit, forbid any one to 
establish himself on the greater part of the territory. The activity of the 
natives is thus limited to very restricted areas, and their economic condition 
is immobilised. Thus applied, such legislation would prevent any develop- 
ment of native life. In this manner, not only has the native been often 
forbidden to shift his village, but he has often been forbidden to visit even 
temporarily a neighbouring village without special permit. 


FORCED LABOUR AND THE RUBBER TAX. 


The iniquity of this system becomes all the more glaring 
when it is remembered that the Congo State practically depends 
for its financial existence on the exploitation of the rubber 
forests which cover a great part of its area. For some years 
past more than 80 per cent. of the exports from the Congo 
consist solely of rubber ; and as the natives have been robbed 
of all their rights, and there is no legitimate incentive left to 
induce them to work, the State has been driven to fall back 
upon forced labour and coercion of the most revolting character 
in order to secure the exploitation of the forests, and the col- 
lection of the rubber which is its chief source of revenue. As 
was stated by M, Vandervelde in the Belgian Chamber, “ that 
which is essential to the revenues of the State, and to the 
profits of the chartered companies, and of the Crown Domain, is 
the rubber tax,” and the Socialist leader proceeded to read what 
the Report of the Commission of Inquiry had to say “on the 
suffering involved for the natives in the course of this frantic 
exploitation of the rubber forests.” 


In the majority of cases, the native must go one or two days’ march every 
fortnight, until he arrives at that part of the forest where the rubber vines can 
be met with in a certain degree of abundance. There the collector passes a 
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number of days in a miserable existence. He has to build himself an impro- 
vised shelter, which cannot obviously replace his hut. He has not the food 
to which he is accustomed. He is deprived of his wife, exposed to the in- 
clemencies of the weather and the attacks of wild beasts. When once he has 
collected the rubber, he must bring it to the State station, or to that of the 
company, and only then can he return to his village, where he can sojourn 
for barely more than two or three days, because the next demand is upon him. 
The result of this, therefore, is that, whatever may be his activity in the rubber 
forests, the native, on account of the numerous displacements which he is 
compelled to undergo, sees the majority of his time absorbed in the collection 
of india-rubber. It is hardly necessary to add that this state of affairs is a 
flagrant violation of the forty hours’ law. 


Is it surprising that in these circumstances the native should 
often prove recalcitrant and seek to evade the exaction of the 
rubber tax? ‘Let us see,” continues M. Vandervelde, “ what 
are the means employed, according to the Commission of 
Inquiry, to exercise coercion in such cases; the chicotte, the 
hippopotamus whip, which leaves bloody weals on the bodies 
of those upon whom it is used ; servile labours imposed upon 
the chiefs ; the seizing of hostages, which was recommended 
in 1897 in an Official circular by Baron Wahis, the actual 
Governor of the Congo State, and, what is more terrible than 
all, the black soldiers of the Force Publique, whose interven- 
tion is indispensable to the working of the system.” He 
again quotes the Report of the Commission : 

According to the witnesses, these auxiliaries, especially those who are 
stationed in the villages, abuse the authority given to them, making them- 
selves into despots, claiming the women, and food, not only for themselves, 
but for the band of parasites and ruffians which the love of rapine associates 
with them, and with whom they surround themselves as with a veritable body- 
guard ; they kill, without pity, all those who attempt to resist their exigencies 
and whims. 

And woe, indeed, to the unfortunate natives if they 
offer actual resistance. For this is, again according to the 
Commission of Inquiry, what happens when so-called punitive 
expeditions are undertaken : 

The order given to a Commandant of a detachment is generally drawn up 
in the following manner : ‘‘ N—— is instructed to punish such and such a 
village.” The Commission is aware of several expeditions of this type. The 
consequences are often very murderous, and one cannot be surprised if, in the 
course of these delicate operations, whose object it is to seize hostages and 
intimidate the natives, constant watch cannot be exercised over the sanguinary 
instincts of the soldiers. When orders to punish are given by superior authority, 
it is difficult to prevent the expedition from degenerating into massacres, 
accompanied by pillage and barbarism. Military action, thus understood, 
always exceeds its object. The punisliment being in flagrant disproportion 
with the fault, it confounds in the same punishment the innocent and the 
guilty. 
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One would like to think with the Commission of Inquiry that 
the worst outrages are due mainly to the absence of effective 
white supervision over the black troops of the State. Buta 
member of the Liberal Party, M. Lorand, was compelled to 
quote a document signed by a responsible official of the State, 
a district Commissioner, Commandant Jacques, which throws 
a lurid light upon the spirit that animates some at least of the 
white employees of the State. These are the instructions, as 
read out in the Belgian Chamber, which Commandant Jacques 
sends to a Chef de Poste under his orders : 

Decidedly these people of Inoryo are a bad lot. They have just been and 
cut some rubber vines at Huli. We must fight them until their absolute sub- 
mission has been obtained, or their complete extinction. Warn for the last 
time the people of Inoryo, and put into execution as soon as possible your 
project of accompanying them to the forest, or else go to the village with a 
good ¢rvigue. When you arrive at the first hut, speak as follows to the owner 
thereof: “ Here is a basket, you are to fill it with rubber. Go to the forest at 
once, and if in a week you have not returned with 1olbs. of rubber, I shall 
set fire to your hut, and you will burn.” The ¢vigue may be used to drive into 
the forest those who refuse to leave the village. By burning one hut after 
another I think you will not be compelled to proceed to last extremities before 
being obeyed. Inform the natives that if they cut another single vine, I will 
exterminate them to the last man. 

Equally damning was the evidence produced also by M. 
Lorand, with regard to the fortnightly reports demanded 
by the administration of one of the chief  Sociétés 
Concessionatres in order that it should be supplied “with an 
exact idea of the general operations of the Company.” In 
these reports were to be inscribed the number of women taken 
from their homes whom a sentry might detain, the way in 
which coercion and the seizure of hostages was exercised, 
and details as to the feeding of hostages. Two further 
documents were communicated by M. Lorand to the Chamber 
which, as he said, “‘ give a good idea of the daily proceedings 
of the Congo authorities.” These were memoranda written in 
pencil by officials of the Congo State: 


Ndumby is authorised to go to Lakondue, to fetch a woman and a girl 
belonging to him, and who have taken refuge there.— Lusbo, 1oth April, 1901. 
The Lieutenant Chenot. 


Klomoni is instructed to go to Lakondue to fetch two women, Galula and 


Makassi Moiqui, who belong to the interpreter Sebastian.—The Commissioner 
Pimpurniaux. 


One may hope that such gross cases of demoralisation are 
exceptional. But can one expect a high moral standard from 
agents whose regular salaries are a mere pittance, and who are 
directly encouraged by the State to eke them out by the most 
dubious methods ? M. Vandervelde referred to the practice of 
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giving bonuses to the agents of the State on the collection of 
rubber and ivory proportioned to their success in securing the 
largest amounts at the least possible cost, These bonuses are now 
stated to have been suppressed, but they have been replaced 
by the promise of pensions which are practically conditioned 
on the same proof of efficient service to the State. What was, 
however, scarcely less grave than the question of bonuses on 
the collection of produce was the system of bonuses granted 
to the agents of the State for the recruiting of the black 
troops of the Force Publique. M. Vandervelde read out the 
text of instructions issued a few years ago by M. van Eetvelde, 
Secretary of the Congo State, which speaks for itself : 


The Congo State will allot for each recruit a bonus settled as follows: 
90 frs. for every man, healthy and vigorous, and judged fit for military service, 
whose height exceeds 1 metre 55 centimetres ; 65 frs. for every youth whose 
stature is at least 1 metre 35 centimetres; 15 frs. per male child. The male 
children must be at least 1 metre 20 centimetres in height, and must be 
sufficiently strong to be able to support the fatigues of the road, For every 
married man the bonus will be increased to 130 frs. The bonus will only be 


due for such men as have been handed over to the headquarters of the various 
districts. 


Practices of this kind may to some extent have been dropped 
under the pressure of public opinion, or they may no longer 
be necessary for purposes of recruiting; for, as one of the 
soldiers of the Congo State remarked to Mr. Casement: “I 
prefer to be with the hunters rather than with the hunted.” 
But the vicious moral atmosphere which they have created 
remains, as M. Bertrand pointed out : 


Such a system was bound to bring about the most frightful abuses. It is 
self-evident that, without law, without possible control, so to speak, over such 
vast territories, in view of the obvious intentions of those who had organised 
and directed the system, the power placed in the hands of officials could not 
help degenerating into abuses of all kinds. These officials live alone amongst 
savages, subject to a bad climate, to the effects of isolation, to the effects of 
absolute power over these primitive peoples, to the effects of continual contact 
with them, and to the effects of diseases ; they suffer from the dangers which 
threaten them every day, and, ceaselessly pressed, and themselves interested, 
to make their districts produce as much rubber as possible, they were bound 
to devote themselves to this task by every means. Abuses could not fail to 
take place, and the result of the bonuses was to lead to oppression, and to a 
frantic exploitation of the natives, to atrocities, and to the crimes which have 
been disclosed. 

OFFICIAL RESPONSIBILITIES. 


The Commission of Inquiry urges quite rightly that the 
blame cannot be allowed to fall only upon subordinate 
officials : 


Note must be taken in examining these facts of the deplorable confusion 
which exists still in the Upper Congo, between a state of war and a state of 
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peace, between administration and repression, between those who may be 
considered as enemies, and those who ought to be considered as citizens of the 
State, and treated according to its laws. The Commission was struck with 
the general tone of the reports relating to the operations referred to. Often 
while stating that the expedition was solely brought about by arrears in 
taxation, and without even making any sort of mention of attack or resistance 
on the part of the natives, which would alone justify the use of arms, the 
authors of these reports speak of “villages surprised,” “ energetic pursuit,” 
“numerous enemies killed and wounded,” “ plunder,” “ prisoners of war,” 
“terms of peace.” Obviously, these officers thought they were at war, acted 
as though they were at war, and that, indeed, is what their superiors intended. 
In handing these reports to the supreme authority, what, in a general way, are 
the annotations inscribed on them by the District Commissioners? Among 
advice, or criticism, or technical military observations, blame or praise with 
regard to the incidents of the campaign, very rarely do they consider whether 
the use of arms was justified. Under such circumstances we should be 
inclined to excuse subalterns who have not thoroughly understood the pacific 
character of their mission. 

This position of affairs cannot be prolonged in the interest of the people, 
and_in the interests of the officials of the State. The natives must not be 
exposed to being treated as enemies outside the law, and, on the other hand, 
measures must be taken so that officers who are conducting what may be 
accurately termed warlike operations, should not be liable to be summoned 
before the courts to explain these operations, as though it were a matter of an 
offence against the common law. 


The Report of the Commission, indeed, shows that other 
and yet higher responsibilities are involved ; for it acknowledges 
that the administration of justice in the Congo State has 
lamentably failed hitherto to exercise an effective restraint upon 
these hideous abuses. It says, it is true, in the first place: 
“ Abuses committed in the course of the exercise of coercion 
were very seldom referred to the judiciary.” But later on it 
makes the following grave admission : “ The Commission has 
found that very often prosecutions, begun by the Assistant 
Public Prosecutors against white men, accused of having ill- 
treated natives, have not been followed up, owing to adminis- 
trative decision.” 

Yet, as M. Vandervelde reminded the Chamber, the Secre- 
taries of the Congo State did not hesitate in 1900 to report to 
the King that “the Government of the Congo State leans rather 
to an excess of severity than to undue indulgence in the repres- 
sion of acts of ill-treatment.” 


THE COMMISSIONERS’ CONCLUSIONS. 


It is impossible within the compass of a short article to take 
up all the points raised in the voluminous report of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry, and having quoted some of the most salient 
passages which give the results of its investigations, I must 
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confine myself briefly, and again in its own words, to the list 
of reforms in which it embodies its recommendations : 


We have specially in view a broad and liberal interpretation and applica- 
tion of the laws affecting land tenure, the enforcement of the law limiting the 
imposition of forced labour to forty hours a month, the suppression of the 
system of sentries and the carrying of arms by the black guards, the with- 
drawal from the trading companies of the right to employ coercion, the 
regulation of military expeditions, and the abolition of administrative inter- 
ference with the judiciary. 


These reforms, according to the Commission of Inquiry, were 
“urgent” and would involve no increase of expenditure. It 
refrained from insisting upon “ others of great importance, and 
indeed necessary,” because they would burden the finances of 
the State. For the same reason, no doubt, it acquiesced even 
in the maintenance of the principle of forced labour; and from 
the moment that it did so, its recommendations were 
bound to be mere palliatives which might have mitigated, but 
could never have removed, the fundamental evils of an iniqui- 
tous system rooted in confiscation and coercion, 


THE COMMISSION OF “ REFORMS.” 


Had King Leopold sincerely desired to remedy even the most 
glaring of the abuses disclosed by his own Commission of 
Inquiry, or to remove the painful impression produced by its 
revelations on public opinion in his own country as well as 
abroad, it would have been an easy matter for him to appoint 
a Committee whose task should have been simply to frame such 
legislative enactments or administrative instructions as were 
required to give practical effect to the “urgent” recommenda- 
tions of his Commissioners. Instead of adopting the only 
course which could have to some extent redeemed his reputa- 
tion, the Sovereign of the Congo State issued at the same time 
as the Report of the Commission of Inquiry a Royal Decree 
appointing a new Commission “ to study the conclusions arrived 
at by the Commission of Inquiry, and to formulate pro- 
posals and discover practical means for giving effect to them.” 
The composition of this new Commission emphasised its 
illusory character. Out of fourteen members, two were con- 
nected with the Soczétés Concessionnares whose abuses had been 
most strongly denounced by the Commission of Inquiry, and 
seven others were officials of the Congo State, z.e., active mem- 
bers of the incriminated administration, As M. Vandervelde 
indignantly remarked : “It is exactly as if one called in slave- 
traders to a conference to abolish the slave trade. I notice 
that none of the men who have done good work on the Congo 
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form part of this Commission. I do not find the name of 
Dhanis, nor those of Wangermee or Lemaire or Cambier. 
Nor do I see a single representative of the Catholic missions.” 
A Catholic member, M. Colfs, condemned this significant 
omission in still more forcible terms : 


It is strange to see a Commission of Reforms consiituted from which the 
most impartial elements are excluded, those who have been accused, without 
being allowed to defend themselves, and whose only object is civilisation, 
without any thought of self-interest—that is recognised by all, even by the 
Protestants—when, on the other hand, are included representatives of com- 
panies accused and duly convicted of abominable crimes. And to them are 
added the officials who have been the representatives of the policy so 
completely condemned in the Report ! 


Even this Commission failed apparently to fulfil the pur- 
pose for which King Leopold had packed it. It contained a 
few independent members who would not be parties to a 
mere farce, Hence, instead of a formal report signed by 
the “ Reforms” Commission, all that appeared at the end of 
eight months’ labour was a letter to the King Sovereign 
signed by only three members out of fourteen—all three offi- 
cials of the State, and implicated in the system upon which the 
Commission of Inquiry had passed judgment. Small wonder 
that the very modest recommendations of that Committee found 
little favour in their eyes, and that those even which it had 
declared to be absolutely urgent were ignored or whittled down 
or rendered illusory by all sorts of conditions and reservations, 
It would be mere waste of time to go through the sheaf of 
Royal Decrees which accompanied the publication of this letter; 
for, according to the Commission of Inquiry, it was not so much 
the laws of the Congo State which were at fault as the spirit in 
which they were administered; and even if the new decrees had 
sanctioned far more liberal enactments than they actually did, 
it was evident from the tone of the royal letters attached to those 
decrees that the Pharaoh had again hardened his heart. 


THE FINANCES OF THE CONGO. 

The Congo State has, in fact, ceased to be a State in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, and has become practically 
a huge “ plantation,” recklessly exploited by its Sovereign, by 
methods which differ only in name from slave labour, for pur- 
poses of pecuniary profit, and of immediate rather than pro- 


spective profit. It was admirably set forth by M. Bertrand in 
the Belgian Chamber : 


The Congo has been exploited in later years after the system which is 
called the “ collectivist system.” . . . That which is in operation in the Congo 
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is for the profit of one man, the Sovereign-King. It is based upon the 
exploitation of the natives, and the Belgian taxpayer. In practice it is carried 
out as follows. The greater portion of the territory belongs to the Congo 
State, and to the Sovereign personally, both being one. It is a collective 
property, which has been formed by the brutal expropriation of the collective 
property of the natives, which was in existence for centuries. Another part 
of the territory has been handed over to Concessionaire Companies, who 
exploit it in the name of the Congo State, and who divide the profits with the 
latter, even to the extent of one-half. Finally, a very small part of the 
territory is left free to companies, or to native owners. 


M. Bertrand went on to discuss the bearings of Congo finances 
on those of Belgium, and though that is a question which 
primarily concerns only the Belgians themselves, it is interesting 
to note that, besides the original lottery loan of £6,000,000, 
which provided a sort of working capital for the Congo, and in 
addition to a further sum of £1,200,000, borrowed openly and 
above board from the Belgian exchequer, the Congo State 
has gradually piled up further liabilities estimated at about 
£3,200,000, and that the Belgian Chamber is nevertheless 
denied any definite information as to the financial engagements 
which Belgium will have to assume if and when she takes over 
the Congo State. The same reticence is observed in regard to 
the current revenue and expenditure of the State. 


In the Bulletin Officiel of the Congo State, the “ Budget” is published, 
but hitherto the Congo State has never published a single account. Now, 
what does this “Budget” contain? Nothing but mere estimates. One 
cannot arrive at a knowledge of the real condition of the finances of a State 
until its accounts have been published, because only when that is done can 
one ascertain if the estimates of receipts and expenditure have been realised 
or not, and to what extent. 


Even these illusory estimates deal only with the avowed or 
avowable revenues of the State. They give no details as to the 
share derived by the State from the vast Concession areas 
handed over to the companies in which the State is a chief share- 
holder, and still less as to the profits yielded by the enormous 
Domaine de la Couronne, though those Concessions, together 
with the Crown Domain, cover the richest half of the Congo 
territory. As far as can be gathered, the whole cost of 
administering the Congo State is charged upon its so-called 
Budget, whilst the companies and the Crown Domain secure 
the lion’s share of profit. What such profit amounts to can 
again only be approximately estimated, so long as all Official 
information is systematically withheld, by calculations based 
upon the scanty available data. One of the most notorious of 
the companies, some of whose methods were exposed by the 
Commission of Inquiry, is the Compagnie Concessionaire known 
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as the A.B.I.R. M.Vandervelde stated the following significant 
facts in the Chamber : 


We find that this company was created in 1892, with a capital of 1,000,000 
francs [divided into 2000 shares], on which only 232,000 francs were paid up. 
What has become of these shares, of so small a value? In 1898 each share 
brought in 1100 francs in dividends, and was worth 14,600 francs. In 1899 
each share brought in 1225 francs in dividends, and was worth 17,950 francs. 
In 1900 each share brought in 2100 francs, and was worth 25,250 francs. In 
1901 each share brought in goo francs, and was worth 14,550 francs. In 1902 
each share brought in 850 francs, and was worth 13,400 francs. In 1903 each 
share brought in 1200 francs, and was worth 15,800 francs. 


Less than £10,000 were ever paid up on its nominal capital, 
and, in the six years above mentioned, its profits, half of which 
go to the State as the owner of one-half of the shares, amounted 
to nearly £600,000. 


KING LEOPOLD’S PRIVATE PRESERVES. 


The Domaine de la Couronne is wrapped in still greater 
mystery. Created in 1896 by a decree which was kept secret 
until 1902, it is administered by a Committee consisting of two 
members of King Leopold’s household and theSecretary-General 
of the Congo Financial Department. It consists of a territory 
ten times the size of Belgium, containing the finest rubber 
forests in the Congo, and of six mines which the Sovereign 
reserves for himself to select in the future. With regard to 
the enormous profits which the Royal founder has derived 
from the Domaine de la Couronne, M. Cattier has produced some 
very remarkable evidence. He estimates them at 70,000,000 
francs. The Belgian Premier, M. Smet de Maeyer, categorically 
refused to give any authoritative information, though he professed 
to question the accuracy of M. Cattier’s calculations. But 
M. Cattier has not confined himself to speculative estimates, 
He has shown by documentary evidence, duly attested, 
that the Domaine de la Couronne has invested profits in the 
purchase of real estate in two administrative districts 
in Belgium alone to the value of over 18,000,000 francs. 
Other large sums derived from the profits of the Domain are 
stated to have been expended by the King on the rebuilding 
of the Royal Palace at Laeken, and other sumptuary works, as 
well as upon the service of the Press Bureau of the Congo State 
in Brussels, and the Press propaganda which it carries on in 
foreign countries. At what cost of human suffering these sums 
are wrung out of the Domaine de la Couronne was shown in 
Consul Casement’s Report to the Foreign Office. The Com- 
mission of Inquiry learnt that things had improved of late, but 
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it did not venture to extend its labours into the Royal preserve, 
of which the secrets are so jealously kept. 

Yet as M. Lorand forcibly argued, “ the excuse put forward 
in order to prevent, or postpone to a distant future, the radical 
reform of the system, is that the Congo State lacks financial 
resources, when, on the contrary, its revenues are disgorged 
into the Domaine de la Couronne,” and, he might have added, 
into the various monopolist companies whose inordinate profits 
accrue mostly to the State or its King-Sovereign as the chief 
shareholder. 


When we are told that forced rubber labour must be maintained, and with 
it all the concomitants of horror necessary to its maintenance, on the plea of 
the unsatisfactory condition of the Congo State’s finances, the plea is in 
flagrant contradiction with the facts. This excuse of the necessity of forced 
labour to balance the revenue and expenditure of the Congo cannot be 
seriously made, and it is inconceivable that the Commission should have 
attempted to invoke it, when we see in Belgium the beneficiary of the Domaine 
de la Couronne of the Congo State squandering in extravagances the product 
of the corvée, and of that outrageous exploitation of rubber which is depopu- 
lating Africa and filling it with abominations, thus placing Belgium in a 
position which her honour cannot allow her to accept. 


THE Duty OF BELGIUM. 


One of the most hopeful signs for the future is this awaken- 
ing of the national conscience in Belgium, More eloquent 
expression could not be given to it than in M. Lorand’s speech, 
which summed up with singular irony the intolerable position 
into which Belgian Ministers by themselves are being driven. 


What means of action have we on the Congo State? It is an independent 
and sovereign State. This State, it seems, must be intangible and sacro-sanct 
in the name of Belgian patriotism, so long as there is a question of throwing 
light upon the consequences of its actions; but, the moment it becomes a 
question of asking it to account for its actions, this State becomes for usa 
foreign State, like all other foreign States! We are not allowed even to recall 
the fact that it was created by Europe with a special object of civilisation 
and humanity, and that the results of its administration are the exact opposite 
of those which its founders intended. Nevertheless, this State is so little a 
foreign State for us that when we point out the condition of affairs on the 
Congo, the Belgian Government hastens to defend it systematically, and, not- 
withstanding all that takes place in the Congo, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs comes down to this House and reads us a speech, which is nothing 
more than a repetition of all the communigqués which the Congo Government 
publishes in the Press, and distributes everywhere, even on the seats of 
the wagons-lits. It seems, indeed, that our diplomatists abroad follow 
the lead of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and proclaim that everything 
which is said against the Congo State is calumny, indulged in by evil people, 
animated by disreputable intentions. Moreover, the Government continues 
to lend its magistrates, notably the magistrate who is at the head of the 
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Press Burean, and its officials to the Congo Government, for the adminis- 
tration of that Government certainly includes a large number of Belgian 
officials. Finally, the Belgian Government lends its officers in such consider- 
able numbers, that it would be impossible for the Congo State to con- 
tinue its system of oppression towards the native population if the Belgian 
Government did not help it by furnishing it with a large number of its officers 
and non-commissioned officers, who are called upon to exercise in Africa, not 
the noble profession for which they entered the Belgian army, but the business 
of rubber merchants and tax-gatherers, under the odious conditions of which 
I have informed you, according to the admissions of the Commission of 
Inquiry. 

Well, to-day, gentlemen, the cup is full; it is overflowing. You refused to 
hear the indignant protests of the public in other civilised countries, and of 
independent individuals in Belgium ; now you can no longer escape the move- 
ment of reprobation which is becoming universal. You can certainly no 
longer escape from it by saying that the charges brought against the Congo 
State are British calumnies, seeing that all the charges levelled at the Congo 
State have been admitted by the Commission of Inquiry as being the result 
of the Congo State’s own system of outrageous exploitation of the people 
enslaved to produce rubber, coerced and massacred when they do not produce 
it. What sanction are you going to give to these overwhelming disclosures ? 
I understand and I respect the feelings of those who recoil before the idea of 
denouncing to foreign Powers, signatories to the Act of Berlin, actions which 
constitute a flagrant violation of that Act, and which may provoke a new 
International Conference. But what I do not understand is that the Belgian 
Government, which is in daily touch with the Congo State, should not say to 
it, “ Enough! You have pursued up to the present a system of whose conse- 
quences you have probably been ignorant, but which has led to a mass of 
abuses which you had not foreseen. To-day, these abuses are admitted ; they 
are the result of the system adopted by you to draw the largest possible profits 
from the colony. They are of a kind which call for vengeance, and which 
cannot be tolerated. They must disappear immediately, and radically, and 
Belgium will not remain a single day responsible with you for the state of affairs 
recognised by the Commission of Inquiry. You shall have no more officers, 
no more magistrates, no more officials of the Belgian State, if you do no 
immediately make up your mind to alter radically an admitted situation ! ” 

If the Government is prepared to tell us that it will do this, I shall be the 
first to congratulate it for having accomplished, although very late in the day, 
its duty. But if this is not what you are going to tell us gentlemen (address- 
ing the Government), you will be guilty of a grave dereliction of duty towards 
Belgium in tolerating the continuance of the abusive system which we have 
demonstrated. You will have affected in the gravest way the honour as wel 
as the interests of Belgium. 


KING LEOPOLD’s ATTITUDE. 


So far, however, it must be admitted the King-Sovereign 
shows no more disposition to yield to the pressure of Belgian 
than to that of foreign opinion. The two royal letters which 
accompanied the recent decrees indeed merely reiterate, and in 
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more defiant and grandiloquent terms than ever, his assertion of 
autocratic rights over the Congo State. 


My rights over the Congo are shared with none. They are the result of my 
labours and my outlays... . The manner in which the public powers are 
exercised in the Congo must depend solely on the creator of the State: it is 
he who disposes legally and in full sovereignty, and who alone can dispose in 
the interests of Belgium, of all that he has created in the Congo, until Belgium 
shall some day deem it desirable to come to an agreement with him to 
take over the Congo in his lifetime, or shall take it over in accordance with 
his testamentary provisions after his death. . .. Any interference tending to 
diminish his rights would bear the character of veritable usurpations, to say 
the least. It is upon him and upon no one else that devolve the maintenance 
and exploitation of the independent State. This duty towards Belgium and 
the Congo he will discharge to the uttermost. 


Not only during his own lifetime is his will to be supreme 
in the Congo, but he proceeds to lay down conditions which 
shall effectually tie the hands of Belgium after his death. “I 
mean it to be clearly understood that my bequest of the Congo 
to Belgium shall be maintained by the latter in its entirety ” 
—including the constitution of the Crown Domain, of the 
National Domain, and the rest of the appliances he has created 
for the ruthless exploitation of the Congo territory. 

King Leopold’s powers of resistance must certainly not be 
underrated. He controls great financial influences directly or 
indirectly interested in the maintenance of the present régime 
in the Congo, Belgian Ministers disclaim, and in theory are 
entitled to disclaim, all responsibility for the Congo State ; but 
though they are not Ministers of the Congo State, they are 
King Leopold’s Ministers, and in practice they have committed 
themselves deeply in his defence. Party discipline will there- 
fore make it difficult for the majority in the Belgian Chamber 
to resist governmental pressure. The Press Bureau of the 
Congo will beat the patriotic drum for all that it is still worth, 
Moreover—and that is perhaps the most discouraging feature 
in the situation for those who look to Belgian annexation as 
the simplest means of ending a régime which they despair of 
mending—Belgium may not impossibly hesitate to take over a 
vast African territory already saddled with a heavy indebted- 
ness and unknown responsibilities in the future. King 
Leopold’s policy seems indeed to aim at such a wholesale and 
indiscriminate exhaustion of the resources of the Congo State 
that little will be left for his successors but the skin of an 
orange which he has sucked dry. Nevertheless, though Sir 
Edward Grey has very rightly intimated that, failing Belgium, 
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this country, like other signatories of the Berlin Act, has rights 
and duties, and also means of action, which cannot be 
indefinitely postponed, one must still cling to the hope that 
Belgium will yet take the initiative which properly belongs to 
her. The sand is running down in the glass, and for the sake, 
at least, of a name which in the days of the first King of the 
Belgians was reverenced throughout the world and nowhere 
more than in this country, one would fain see King Leopold, 
even at the eleventh hour, take warning by the words with 
which a Flemish Deputy, belonging to the most conservative 
and Catholic wing of the Government party, Heer P, Daens, 
closed an eloquent appeal for justice and mercy in the Congo: 
““ The day will come when the light of truth will be thrown 
upon the Congo, and you will be plunged in darkness. For 
truth is comparable to steam, which, when compressed, ac- 
quires greater force. Beware of the explosion, for it will 
destroy you!” 


By SCRUTATOR. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND DISARMAMENT 


You may hope for a time when the sword shall be turned into the 
ploughshare . .. but, believe me, when that day comes mankind 
will no longer progress. ... Man will stagnate, and, unless he 
ceases to multiply, the catastrophe will come again. 


—Professor KARL PEARSON, 


IN view of the fact that the British Government bas announced 
its fixed and deliberate intention of heading a rush for the new 
‘Pool of Siloam,” which Ministers imagine that they have dis- 
covered in the schemes of disarmament which are to be proposed 
at the Hague Conference, it is of the utmost importance for 
the British citizen to ask himself and his governors what these 
schemes actually mean, and upon what basis of fact the Minis- 
terial declamations against armaments really rest. The danger 
to this country of hasty disarmament is immense. The Cabinet, 
from its statements, has seemingly persuaded itself that all the 
nations of Europe are groaning beneath the burden of their 
armaments, and are panting to disarm. In this view, which, as 1 
shall endeavour to show, has no relation whatever to facts, 
Ministers have found accomplices where they ought to have 
encountered resolute and steadfast opponents, among the naval 
officers of the Admiralty Board and the Generals of the Army 
Council, There is no check upon their rash or injudicious 
action, since the House of Commons is dominated by an ignorant 
and irresponsible majority, and Ministers persistently refuse to 
explain their policy, or permit their acts to be discussed, Yet 
here they can plead no “mandate” for their conduct. Ina 
speech delivered before the election, Mr. Haldane solemnly 
assured the country that the Premier was prepared to spend 
freely upon the army, if efficiency demanded expenditure, I 
search the records of political speeches in vain for any hint to 
the British elector that among the articles of the Government 
programme was one which might issue in a committee of foreign 
lawyers controlling the development of the British navy, or in 
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the weakening of that navy, without any corresponding reduc- 
tion in foreign fleets. 

The country is justified in asking whether the Government 
knows what it is doing, and whether it has attempted to grapple 
closely with the question of disarmament. For if not, Ministers 
are marching straight into snares and pitfalls of every kind. 
At the outset the premises upon which the British Government 
is working are ludicrously wrong, The weight of armaments 
is not growing relatively to the wealth of States. Armaments 
are not more acutely felt in 1906 by the nations than in 1886 
or 1876 or 1806. Their development in recent years has not 
been the cause of war, but, on the contrary, has prevented 
it. With the exception of three very minor struggles—the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8, the Servo-Bulgarian War of 
1885, and the Turko-Greek War of 1897, profound peace has 
prevailed in Europe for thirty-five years, 

The moment chosen for diminishing British armaments is a 
peculiarly unfortunate one. I say nothing of our obligations 
to Japan, though they are serious, and disarmament is altogether 
incompatible with them. I only consider the European situa- 
tion, After the Franco-German War and the recovery of 
France, a period of equilibrium or equivalence of forces was 
reached and maintained for many years—to the date of the 
catastrophes suffered by Russia in the Far East, and the dis- 
organisation which followed the growth of the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement. From 1880 to 1904 France and Russia 
were sufficiently strong to hold in check Germany and the States 
which were her allies, But in 1905 the ceilapse of Russia left 
France in a dangerously exposed position, greatly inferior on 
land to Germany, and much weaker at sea than that Power. 
The result was that Germany at once determined to test the 
solidity of the Anglo-French understanding, and to drive from 
power in France the statesman who had had the temerity to 
disobey the orders of Potsdam, and effect a reconciliation 
between England and France, which it had for a generation 
been the cardinal aim of German policy to prevent. The 
German staff was prepared for war, if necessary, though it 
affects or really entertains so complete a contempt for the mili- 
tary power of modern France that it never expected her to 
resist & J’outrance. It argued that Germany had 61,000,000 
citizens to France’s 40,000,000 ; that the French people were 
divided and distracted by internal discord ; that their character 
had been weakened by the Pacifist agitation ; that the German 
mobilisation arrangements were so superior to the French that 
the German army would be able to invade and take the 
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initiative ; that the French stores and material were notoriously 
incomplete ; that the French system did not permit of the in- 
corporation of the reserves before the corps moved off to the 
front ; that the French effective strength was ten per cent. below 
the nominal figure, whereas the German strength was slightly 
in excess of it; that the transition to two-years’ service had 
deranged the French organisation ; and that the German heavy 
artillery and superior rifle and bullet compensated for any 
inferiority in field artillery. At the last moment, however, the 
promise given by England to France, that in the event of an 
unprovoked attack upon France, Great Britain would come to 
her friend’s assistance with her entire force, vitally affected 
the situation, Even so, the French Government thought it 
wiser to make certain very real concessions to Germany at the 
Morocco Conference, sooner than take the risk of a war which 
would almost inevitably have involved an invasion of Eastern 
France, 

The position on land was indeed so unfavourable to 
France as to excite grave doubts in the minds of her 
generals as to the wisdom of trying conclusions at that 
moment. Now the conditions have not changed in any 
material respect since 1905. The French army cannot be 
further strengthened because there is not the population to 
give more men. The German army on the other hand can 
be strengthened to any extent, since Germany, with a rapidly 
expanding population already 50 per cent. larger than that of 
France, is not at present training all her available men. She 
has but one per cent. of her population in the active army on 
a peace footing, whereas under Frederick the Great she 
maintained an army which was 2} per cent. of the population, 
and whereas the present French army is 1} per cent. of the 
French population, It is therefore to England that France 
must look for help on land, and to England she will have to 
look in an increasing degree. Under such conditions it 
would have been only wise to increase the British army, instead 
of weakening it as Mr. Haldane has done. The British War 
Minister has committed an act of unpardonable levity and 
folly by striking 40,000 British troops or reservists off the 
Army List, by cutting down the artillery, the most precious 
element in the army, by disbanding several excellent battalions 
of infantry, and by entrusting the defence of England against 
invasion to the County Councils. If French Ministers judge 
coolly and cautiously, looking as they ought to do to French 
interests first and mainly, what can they think of such re- 
ductions, in view of the fact that the present Government 
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in England has renewed its predecessors’ undertakings to 
France ? 

We may be certain that the German press agents in France, 
who are numerous and well organised, will use the British 
reductions to the utmost to prove to French soldiers and the 
French public that the British offer of assistance is of little 
value, because it is not guaranteed by a thinking nation and an 
intelligent general staff. In fact, the behaviour of the British 
Cabinet, in its inconsequence and wild sentimentalism, resembles 
the fatal policy of Napoleon III., who, on the eve of the 
Franco-German War, in 1870, permitted the strength of his 
army to be reduced by 10,000 recruits, because he either 
hoped, or affected to hope, that disarmament was at hand, 
and that Prussia would never dare to attack France. There 
are, as M. Denis, the latest historian of this agonising period 
for France, has written, extremes of folly so great that the only 
right word to apply to them is treachery. And such an 
extreme of folly is that of which Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Lord Tweedmouth, the Sea Lords of the Admiralty, Mr. 
Haldane, and the Army Council have been guilty. For between 
them they have reduced the army by 40,000 men and some 
hundred of guns, and the navy by three Dreadnoughts, or the 
equivalent of three divisions, 

Nor has the danger to England and France passed. M. 
Guyot, who is no panic-stricken alarmist, has recently drawn 
attention (in the Nineteenth Century and After for September) 
to the designs of Germany upon Holland, which are openly 
avowed by the Pan-German party. At any moment Germany 
may make a fresh move in Holland, and the inclusion of that 
country in the German Empire is one of the certainties of the 
future, unless France and England are so strong both by land 
and sea as to make such a project more than perilous to the 
Kaiser. To gain Holland a war by sea and land would be 
well worth risking, always provided that Russia is powerless. 
Though the commerce of Hamburg and Bremen might suffer 
during the war, it would be almost impossible to expel the 
Germans from their conquest ; and the issue would be almost 
inevitably the addition of Holland to the Empire, and the 
advance of the German Navy to the Hook of Holland and the 
mouth of the Rhine. Or, again, a reconstruction of Central 
Europe may at any time add 16,000,000 Germans, at present 
under the Austrian flag, to the German dominions, and thus 
render the conditions more than ever unfavourable to England 
and France. It can, of course, be argued that Germany will 
scarcely disturb the peace of the world while with each decade 
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that passes she adds 11,000,000 to her population, as against 
the 5,000,000 that England and France between them add, 
and that her wisest course would be to postpone a conflict till 
the not far distant date when she will be able to confront 
France upon the Vosges with 40,000,000 of her population, 
and with the other 40,000,000 to meet England upon the high 
seas, But the risk of waiting is considerable, as there is always 
the danger that Russia may recover or evolve a strong national 
government out of the present anarchy. The signs and 
omens thus point to a German advance in the not distant 
future, perhaps about the years 1910 or 1912, when the 
present British Cabinet will have so far weakened the British 
fleet and wrecked British finances as to render the possibility 
of vigorous British action remote. 

That Germany will not reduce her army or her navy may 
be taken as certain. Her Government has publicly stated so 
much. Should France be driven to comply with the demands 
of the Pacifists, into whose hands Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
is playing, the result will be not a triumph but a defeat for 
England. If France was not a match for Germany in 1905, 
still less will she be a match for that Power should the 
German army remain intact and her own forces be reduced. 
Thus the British move can only be embarrassing to Britain’s 
best friend. The French Government, like the German, has 
intimated that it cannot reduce its army or its fleet ; but it is 
not a wise act for a British Ministry to increase the opposition 
which for the past twenty years has been offered by the 
Socialists and men without ideals and patriotism to armaments 
in France. Nor is there any other Power on the Continent 
that could afford to disarm without running extreme danger 
from Germany, who is the real disturbing influence, because 
her people feel their strength and capacity, resent the German 
want of Colonies, and are possessed with that instinct for 
domination which is one of the marks of the really great races 
of the world. The instinct, indeed, is a sign of virility as its 
absence is an indication of national decadence. To ignore the 
facts as to the German character is the common proceeding of 
the British Radical, who, with characteristic want of imagina- 
tion, assumes that all people are as sentimental and irresolute 
as himself. But it is a mistake which should never be 
committed by responsible statesmen, in charge of a nation’s 
destinies. If it should be committed, it is like to be punished 
as terribly as was Napoleon III.’s failure to grasp the true 
intentions of, Bismarck. 

The armies, then, are not in the least likely to be cut down 
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for the simple reason that the German Government, possessing 
the most powerful army in the world, will not and cannot 
reduce its land forces. We come now to the navies and to 
schemes of naval disarmament. In the brief debate in July 
upon the naval reductions, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman justi- 
fied a reduction of the British Navy on the following grounds: 
(1) That it was specially incumbent upon England “to show a 
willingness to check the pace at which these great armaments 
have been mounting up of late years, with respect to the navy 
especially.” (2) That there would be a positive gain of strength 
by such a course (‘ by piling one strength on another strength ” 
you do not get greater force, but are like a man who, after 
eating one dinner, proceeds to eat a second). This may be 
called for convenience of reference the “two-dinner theory.” 
(3) That England can disarm easier than other Powers (“ we 
can set an example in stopping this rivalry in regard to the 
navy with greater ease than any other Power”). (4) That 
England “encourages other nations to go on in this rivalry” 
because she laid down one Dreadnought in 1905. (5) That 
the Sea Lords had been subjected to pressure by the Unionist 
party to, induce them to consent to a programme of four 
armoured ships to be laid down annually and completed in 
two years. The last insinuation, it should be noted, is abso- 
lutely disgraceful to both the Sea Lords and Sir Henry. He and 
they must know of the existence of a certain document drawn 
up by Sir John Fisher, expressing the First Sea Lord’s 
deliberate conclusion in November 1905, that four battleships 
annually was the very minimum programme consistent with 
British safety. It is extraordinary that the Sea Lords have not 
uttered a word to repel this false charge brought against the 
Unionist party, but by their silence have acquiesced in it and 
supported it. 

Taking the first of Sir Henry’s propositions, there are two 
ways of gauging the increased expenditure on the navy. We 
may in the first place compare the advance in naval expendi- 
ture in England with the advance in the national income on 
which that expenditure is virtually an insurance, and with the 
advance in other items of national expenditure, the object 
being to determine how far the rising cost of the navy is due 
to the changed conditions of modern life. All great nations 
must adapt their outlay to those changed conditions, under 
penalty of falling behind if they do not. I shall make it 
perfectly clear that the outlay upon naval armaments in 
England has not mounted up at any terrible pace, and that it 
has not kept pace with the growth of expenditure in other 
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and less vital directions. As the starting-point in the com- 
parison the year 1859-1860 may be taken, since then a 
Liberal Government was in power, and had admittedly cut 
down naval expenditure to a dangerous level. The foilowing 
are the figures in millions of pounds sterling for the various 
items compared, and the advance per cent. on each branch 
from 1859-1860 to 1906, over a period of forty-six years : 
1859-60. 1906. Advance per cent. 
Total national expenditure ; 65 141 117 
Naval expenditure ‘ ‘ . 11.8 32 171 
Civil Service Estimates . . 9.6 29 202 
Local expenditure . . : 30* 165 * 450 
Income returned . s ‘ « - 336 913* 172 
Gross imports and exports . « 375 990* 164 


It will be seen in a moment that the outlay on the navy has 
not advanced so rapidly as the growth in national wealth, 
accepting, as the Free Traders bid us accept, the income-tax 
returns as a fair criterion of national wealth. It has not 
advanced so fast as the expenditure on the Civil Service 
estimates, which include the national grant for education. It 
has not advanced half so much as the local expenditure, If 
economies are to be effected, the directions in which the above 
figures show them to be most required are the education vote, 
where great extravagance prevails, or in the local expenditure, 
which is rising at a rate that presses far more severely on the pro- 
ductive capacity of the nation than does its naval expenditure. 
A Government which really sought to put British finances in 
order would remorselessly cut down the local and educational 
outlay. It is certain that in either direction efficiency could 
still be obtained were the expenditure reduced by many mil- 
lions, The national resources are being wasted by local mal- 
administration, whereas every penny spent upon the navy is 
closely scrutinised, and so employed as to return full value in 
the shape of security. And is security a thing of nothing 
worth ? Ifso, will Liberals explain why trustees prefer 3 per 
cent. investments to those yielding 5 or 6 per cent.? 

The conclusion of the man who applies science—that is to 
say exact knowledge, as opposed to the mere assertions of the 
demagogue—to the problem will be that, judged by the advance 
of outlay in other directions, naval expenditure has not kept 
pace with the needs of the twentieth century. ‘Clear think- 
ing,” on which Mr. Haldane has laid such stress, is impossible 
without clear knowledge of the points of departure from which 
the thinker starts. But the Government have submitted no 
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clear survey of the financial conditions to the nation, and have 
based their argument upon premises which are not scientific, 
which are absolutely untrue, and which need to be challenged 
peremptorily. No such challenge was offered in the House of 
Commons. 

A second comparison, which will be found to corroborate 
the first comparison, is one which takes the naval expenditure 
of the great Powers, and shows how in the past few years it has 
in all cases advanced. As Bagehot said many years ago, the 
British outlay on armaments must always be a function of the 
foreign expenditure. If the foreign outlay rises, the British 
outlay must rise, or England must surrender her Empire, her 
trade, and her position in the world to stronger and more self- 
sacrificing peoples, It is impossible to take the same points of 
departure as in the previous table, for the simple reason that 
the naval competition of to-day is between England, Germany 
and the United States ; whereas in 1860 it was between England, 
France and Russia. In 1860, the German and American 
Navies were insignificant. The dates taken are 1885, when 
the British Navy had been permitted by the Liberal Govern- 
ment to sink to a point at which it was just equal to that of 
France, with the result that England was confronted with the 


gravest embarrassments in every part of the world; 1895, 
when the effect of Captain Mahan’s works was beginning to be 
felt; 1900, which marked the culminating-point of British 
naval power; and 1906, when England had fallen below the 
two-Power standard under the control of a retrograde Admiralty 
and a short-sighted Government. The figures give the outlay 
on naval purposes in millions sterling, including naval works : 


1885. 1900. 1906. 
England. . 11.4 : 31.5 32 
United States, 3:2 : 11.3 25 
Germany . : 2.2 ; 8.0 12.4* 
Two Powers ° 5-4 19.3 37-4 
In the period of twenty-one years British naval expenditure 
has barely trebled ; American naval expenditure has increased 
eight-fold ; German naval expenditure has risen six-fold. The 
two Powers combined were in 1885 spending less than half 
what England spent ; in 1906 they are spending more than her 
by five and a half millions. Between tgo0o0 and 1906 England 
increased her expenditure by £500,000 ; they increased it by 
£18,100,000, or practically doubled it. There has never been 
a period in modern British history in which a British Govern- 


** Pensions are not included in the German vote, nor, it is believed, the full 
German expenditure on naval works, 
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ment permitted England to fall behind the outlay of any two 
other naval Powers. Even Mr. Gladstone, with all his senti- 
mental leanings, never committed such an act of perfidy. In 
1885, for example, England was spending more than France 
and Russia combined, though through the conservatism of the 
Admiralty at that date, and the enormous cost of vicarious 
service, she had not been able to provide out of the outlay a 
fleet markedly superior to that of France, In measuring the 
real expenditure of Germany it must be remembered that she 
levies an indirect tax to support her navy in the shape of com- 
pulsory service. If compulsory service be the fiendish and 
terrible thing that the Radical party represent it to be, its 
incidence cannot be less than a tax of ten millions sterling 
over and above the figures given above. In that case the 
direct and indirect outlay of the two foreign Powers on their 
navies in 1906 rises to £47,000,000, as against the British 
£32,000,000, and is 50 per cent. greater than the British 
outlay, 

The “ two-dinner theory” can only be met with ridicule, 
and questions why Sir Henry does not apply this new Liberal 
arithmetic to reductions of local expenditure and educational 
expenditure. You cannot get greater efficiency by piling 
£85,000,000 on £80,000,000 of local expenditure.” There- 
fore cut down local expenditure by £85,000,o00. The whole 
is less than its parts; two and two make one and a half, and, 
therefore, there will be a positive gain by retrenching the 
£85,000,000 in question. And so on in every branch of the 
public expenditure. This is the first time that a responsible 
statesman has dared to insult the intelligence of a great nation 
with such an argument. Mr. Haldane proclaims, in the pre- 
face of a little work which he has sent into the world with his 
endorsement—though he has lamentably failed to act on his 
own principles—“ We are learning that the taking of thought 
requires at every turn not only the expert, but the highest type 
of expert knowledge.” The Liberal Government, however, 
requires not expert knowledge, but a study of Colenso’s Arith- 
metic. ‘ Enough of this foolery,” in Sir Henry’s own inimitable 
phraseology. Expert advisers will be useless to men who do 
not understand the most elementary axioms of mathematics and 
common sense, 

Sir Henry’s third argument for disarmament is that England 
can more easily than any other Power set an example in 
‘stopping this rivalry.” If he means that England has so large 
a margin of advantage at sea that she can sit still for two years, 
I deny his statement absolutely. There is that “ Admiralty ” 
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document, to which I have alluded already, to prove that the 
Sea Lords are not really of this opinion, whatever Sir Henry, 
Mr. Robertson, and Lord Tweedmouth choose to tell the 
country. There is the evidence of the figures which I gave last 
month in this Review. There is the fact that the coming of the 
Dreadnoughts marks the beginning of a new era in naval war, 
and that in 1908 Germany will have as many of this type 
building as England, while the German ships are to be larger 
and far better armed than the British.* There is the Cawdor 
Memorandum, which is public property, and which can be set 
up against the Government’s careless and ignorant statements. 
Depending absolutely upon the sea for existence, England can- 
not easily disarm, cannot reduce her naval programme, without 
running risks so grave that no naval staff should for one moment 
permit them to be taken. Germany and the United States are 
to a much greater degree self-dependent ; they can import 
through neutral territory ; and Germany has so immense an 
army that the complete destruction of her navy would scarcely 
affect her position in Europe. Both these Powers can more 
easily reduce their fleets than England. But what has Germany 
done in that direction, and what is she doing ? 

As for the next point, that by laying down one battleship in 
1905 (where the United States laid down two of the 
Dreadnought type, and Germany two of the Hannover type, 
displacing between them 27,000 tons against the Dreadnought's 
18,000), the answer to this must be that if England, by failing 
below the two-Power standard for one year has stimulated 
foreign naval construction, much more will she do so if for two 
successive years she falls below that standard, and if in 1907 
she lays down fewer ships than Germany alone. Or does Sir 
Henry suggest that the British Admiralty ought to have laid 
down some weak and inferior type instead of the Dreadnought ? 
If so, I reply that the position would have been even worse 
than it actually is. Japan would have laid down monster 
ships ; Germany would have followed Japan ; and instead of 
marching in the van of progress British naval engineering 
would have fallen to the rear, And it is this which our 
administration of all the sciences holds out as its great and 
glorious ideal ! 

But if Sir Henry’s points of departure are so entirely wrong, 
what is the scheme of disarmament to which he is tending? 
Has he ever faced the practical difficulties of a general reduc- 

* I must add that Germany will, in 1908, have six docks capable of taking 


Dreadnoughts, while England will also have. six, of which only one is well 
placed for fleets operating in the North Sea. 
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tion in navalarmaments? If he proposes that the expenditure 
of the Powers shall be reduced, how is he going to establish 
an equation between the cost of voluntary or vicarious service 
on the one hand and compulsory service on the other? The 
cost of compulsory service on his party’s own showing is not 
to be estimated lightly ; it amounts to many millions in addi- 
tion to the totals that figure on the foreign estimates, Germany 
can get her men at one-fifth the cost of England ; does it not 
follow that British reductions will place England at Germany’s 
mercy unless the German expenditure is diminished in at least 
twice or thrice as great a ratio? Or is Sir Henry prepared to 
level up conditions by introducing compulsory service into 
England? If so, he should have warned the House of 
Commons of his intentions. So long as England retains 
vicarious service, the conditions in England and on the 
Continent will continue so essentially different that they must 
remain as incapable of comparison as pounds sterling with 
tons, or hours with cubic metres, Even if at the Hague the 
Powers agreed to limit naval expenditure, who would enforce 
their decision? The advantage which a single Power would gain 
by bad faith would be so stupendous that the risks would be 
even greater than they are to-day, while there would be more 
friction than ever. For instance, there are many items which 
might be charged to naval expenditure or to other branches of 
the estimates. Pensions in England appear on the Navy 
Estimates; in Germany they are paid out of other votes, or 
by giving the ex-seaman Government employment on the rail- 
ways. Naval works and fortifications are differently treated in 
different countries. Naval construction could be cheapened 
in Germany by granting special rates over the railways to 
material, Only persistent interference at every turn by a vast 
army of international inspectors could ensure the observance of 
the conditions laid down, and the peoples would speedily resent 
such meddling, and find it just as costly as, and even more 
irritating, than the old state of preparation of war. 

If the number of ships is to be limited, new difficulties at 
once arise, For in that case a fresh competition would begin, 
to produce the largest and most formidable vessel of each 
class. We should see battleships of 25,000 or even 50,000 
tons, of displacements as large as those to which the new ocean 
liners are tending. We should see a great increase in the 
attention to gunnery, and a rivalry in the expenditure on 
ammunition for target practice and on reserve artillery. Fleets 
would remain incessantly in commission, and their training 
would be carried toa higher pitch of perfection. An increased 
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proportion of such costly metals as tungsten, manganese, nickel 
and chromium would be employed in armour manufacture. 
Again, if the strength of navies were fixed by displacement, 
most of these difficulties would remain, while England would 
be at a distinct disadvantage since her fleets, having to defend 
a world-wide commerce, must be prepared to fight in any part 
of the world, and must consequently carry more stores, coal 
and ammunition, In a word, the practical difficulties of dis- 
armament are insuperable. Sir Henry and the Liberal party 
are setting out to suppress the competitive instinct in nations, 
when they as Free Traders exalt the unrestrained development 
of this instinct in the individual as the source and cause of all 
progress. Their policy is as futile as attempting to make 
water run uphill. 

The clamour for disarmament among the Socialists and 
Labour leaders arises not from any real distaste for the 
employment of force, but from the exaltation of material over 
moral good, of immediate advantage over ultimate advantage, 
which is the essential characteristic of the demagogue in all 
ages and all countries. They will speedily be called to account 
by the shipbuilding constituencies, when their deluded sup- 
porters find that disarmament is equivalent to the loss 
of employment. No one can take seriously the humani- 
tarian pretences of this party when we find its leaders 
filled with enthusiasm for the Russian revolutionists, who are 
guilty of greater cruelty than any soldiers, precisely because in 
their war upon the Russian Government they employ ‘‘ methods 
of barbarism” and do not spare women and children, In the 
Stolypin outrage, for example, old women were blown to pieces 
and two children terribly injured. Yet Messrs. Ward, Sexton 
and Keir Hardie, when they have finished declaiming against 
the British soldier and the wickedness of war, profess to regard 
the persons guilty of this outrage as heroes and martyrs. Such 
muddle-headedness may perhaps be excusable in men of no 
education and very limited reasoning power; but what are we 
to think of that large section of the Liberal press and party 
which acclaims the Russian Revolution. while denouncing all 
preparation for war as a crime against humanity ? A revolution 
in its very nature is an appeal to force, and, if appeals to force 
are in some Cases right and justifiable, which is, in the firm belief 
of the writer, and the teaching of history, whyis it wrong to make 
such preparations and provide such organisation that when the 
appeal becomes necessary, life shall not be needlessly wasted ? 
Far saner, far more clear-sighted are the German Socialists, 
who have declared in their Socéalistische Monatschrift, that “ it 
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is of the first importance to the German working man that 
Germany should be armed to the teeth, and should possess a strong 
fieet. . . . In the fight for markets German workers may have 
to choose between the alternatives of perishing or forcing their 
way into those markets sword in hand.” We turn to our 
Mr. Keir Hardie and find him, in sublime ignorance of the 
hard facts of modern life, protesting that he and his friends 
will never fight to maintain British commercial supremacy. It 
has seemingly not occurred to him that the choice for the 
British worker is the same as for the German Socialist, and 
that if the British worker surrenders the field he is doomed to 
perish, doomed to lower his standard of life, doomed to sink 
to the miserable position of the Chinese proletariat, which, 
because it is destitute of patriotism, has declined to servitude 
to the foreigner, 

H. W. WILSON, 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 


OPEN scholarships were first established, in order to encourage 
learning, by helping to pay the expenses of deserving persons 
who could not afford to pay for themselves. The present paper is 
written to show that they have ceased to fulfil their aim, and to 
suggest another means to effect that aim. 

In the first place, there is no guarantee that those who win 
them need the money for their education. Many of them do, 
no doubt, in particular most of those who come from local 
grammar schools or day schools in the large towns ; but a large 
number do not. This is notorious and needs no proof here. 
College tutors and schoolmasters know of cases where the 
scholarship money was handed over to the winner by his father 
to spend as he liked ; some instances are known of clever boys 
or men who have had quite a respectable income after all their 
expenses were paid. A number of scholarships are won each 
year by boys who have already won open scholarships at a 
public school ; and the boys who win these school scholarships 
are generally trained at a private school, which makes a speciality 
of such competitions (what is known asa “good private school”’); 
the cost of these training schools is so considerable, as a rule, 
that the parents who send their boys there must be well off.* 
Sometimes a clever boy may be taken free by a preparatory 
school which hopes to profit by the advertisement of his success. 
This case, however, is exceptional ; and if the objections now 
under discussion do not apply here, other objections do apply, 
as we shall see later. At all events, there is at present no 
guarantee that the money given in scholarships is properly 
given, and there never has been. The neglect of this precaution 
may have been due to a high ideal of human nature, but the 


° Royal Commission on Secondary Education, i.173. “ There is much evi- 
dence to show that a considerable portion of these scholarships go to the sons 
of well-to-do parents, who are able to pay for a special preparation at expen- 
sive preparatory schools, and that the children of poorer parents have 
comparatively little chance of obtaining them.” 
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quality of the motive of any action does not affect its result on 
other people. Here the result has been that the public looks 
upon these scholarships as so many valuable prizes, carrying 
no obligation, which any man may win who has brains 
enough ; scholarships are placed on the same level as a cup, 
which any man may win whose legs can run fastenough. When 
the abuse of scholarships became flagrant, it was suggested that 
those parents who wished might keep the honour and leave the 
money for others who needed it more. The response to this 
appeal has been so small, both in colleges and schools, that it 
may be left out of account. The fact is, the public have no 
conscience in the matter, and it is useless for practical men to 
expect a reform of the abuse by any appeal to honour or public 
spirit. The public looks on the matter as business, and their 
interest is keen for immediate gain, 

It is interesting to see that the reflex effect on the institutions 
which offer scholarships has been the same. As the candidate 
thinks the scholarship a money-prize to be won if he can 
get it, and used for his own advantage, so the colleges (and 
still more the schools) use their scholarships as a means of 
attracting clever boys and of swelling their own numbers and 
credit. When college examinations were independent, one 
would try to take advantage of another by placing its examina- 
tion before the rest, so as to get the pick of the market. In 
time this system of grab was found to be so inconvenient that 
the colleges formed themselves into groups: then came the tug 
of war, each group wished to be first, and a cycle of times was 
agreed upon. The cycle done, the colleges were still dissatisfied ; 
and now they examine in huge groups all practically at the same 
time; the tug of war is removed to the council of election, when 
the representatives of the powers sit as at a Hague Conference, 
called in the interests of peace, at which each tries to outwit the 
other and so to get the advantages of war without the trouble of 
fighting. Cases are known where a college has even tried to go 
behind the Conference, and buy some promising brain by an 
offer which must be accepted or refused on the spot; or there 
may even be an advance bid of a ten pound note for some 
favourite. The old loyal love for one’s college, which led the 
same family to go to the same college for generations, is dying 
or dead; a man sends his son where he can get most cash paid 
down for the transaction. 

With the schools, these evils and other attendant evils are 
greater still, The large public schools exist by “attracting 
clever boys.” The public has no means of distinguishing a 
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good school from a bad one, because they do not know 
what makes a good education: consequently they judge schools 
by their numbers, or by the number of open scholarships which 
they win. If the schools cease to get open scholarships, down 
they go in the public estimation, down go their numbers, houses 
become empty, they cease to pay their way. To avoid this, they 
offer more and larger bribes, which are given even when they 
are not deserved, otherwise the private schools will not send 
their good candidates next year. The motives are not disguised ; 
I am only repeating what I have heard said with my own ears. 
In all these competitions the circumstances of the candidates 
are left out of account. 

But how has the custom worked as regards its ultimate aim, 
the encouragement of learning? In the first place, it has set up 
a wrong standard of learning altogether. The commercial 
spirit, which has just been seen in the teachers, is even stronger 
amongst parents and boys. How indeed can they help it? I 
can do no better than to refer to the articles on this subject 
which have appeared in the Government Reports.* Weare told 
in the Royal Commission (i. 173) that the parents are demoralised 
and look on scholarship winning as a matter of business, It is 
good business to invest so much on a boy in a “good” 
preparatory school, that he may afterwards pay his way and 
more. “If parents are demoralised, so are boys. They are 
hawked about from school to school, and early come to think 
of themselves as articles of commerce.” Often enough they are 
asked to put a price on themselves (this is the rule at Cambridge), 
and thus their commercial value as twenty-pounders or fifty- 
pounders becomes impressed upon them at an impressionable 
age. Sharp practice is not unheard of; as in the case of a boy 
who asked leave from school to see his uncle just returned from 
Australia, and used his leave to sit for a scholarship at another 
school. (R. C. i. 173.) 

From his earliest age, then, the boy is trained to work, not for 
duty’s sake or for love of learning, not to make the best of his 
natural powers for the common good, but to win so much 
money at a public school, that he may hereafter win so much more 
money ata university. If he wins he is to be satisfied and to be 
praised by his masters, even though he may have done less than 
his best ; if he does not win, how is he to be convinced that he 
has not failed, or to leave school with the self-respect which 

* Royal Commission on Secondary Kducation, vol. i. 167; Special Reports, 
vi. 91 (referred to as R.C. and S.R.). See also Schoo/masters’ Year Book, 
1903, Pt. tII. p. 50 
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should come from duty well done? How can the master and 
the boy fix their minds on the daily work, and know that it has 
been well done by the thousand and one boys who never could 
win any scholarship ? What is the moral effect on the boy who 
cannot win a scholarship, and then on discovering this gives up 
work as a bad job; or the boy who wins, and then has two terms of 
idleness, as often happens, because his aim isattained? Possibly 
evil effects attach to all prizes; but there is no doubt that there 
is less evil in winning a book than in winning hard cash. It 
cannot be wondered at that education in England is now so 
generally judged by its power of direct wage-earning. 

These moral effects are difficult to gauge, because no one can 
understand them unless his life is spent in teaching; even for 
teachers it is difficult, because most of them have been brought 
up to regard the system as natural, like sun or rain. The man 
who has won a string of open scholarships, and afterwards 
becomes a master in his old school or a fellow of his college, 
has no knowledge of the delight of teaching boys who like 
intellectual work for its own sake ; and he will probably tell you 
that no boys ever do like it. He cannot measure his false 
standard by a true one, because he knows of no other. But 
neither he nor any one else can deny that English education is 
based on early specialising ; and this is a direct result of the 
scholarship system, which encourages the highest possible 
degree of specialising and discourages everything else. An open 
scholarship at the university can indeed be won without it; 
there is no space here to deal with this remarkable fact and to 
ask why it should be should be so, but it is true. However, 
this is not the view of the public, or of the schools, and the 
curriculum of the schools implies early specialising. Preparatory 
schools indeed cannot help it, for specialising is necessary if 
they are to win scholarships ata public school and by these they 
live. I may quote what was said lately at the British Association 
by a preparatory schoolmaster. 

Mr. G. Gidley Robinson, speaking on the preparatory school curriculum, 
said that the preparatory schoolmaster was obliged to shape his curriculum 
according to the requirements of the public schools. These had gradually 
grown owing to pressure from without rather than on reasoned grounds of 
what was best for young boys, and they varied with the different public schools. 
Scholarships were the root of the mischief, and the needs of scholarship candi- 
dates dictated the curriculum for all boys, dull and clever alike. Thus the 
present curriculum was vitiated by the aim imposed upon it from above—viz., 
to produce, not the well-prepared, but the specialised boy. The curriculum 
should be wide rather than special, and should aim at developing the faculties 
in due proportion ; it should be arranged on principles adapted tothe average 
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and not to the exceptional boy. No settlement would be satisfactory which 
imposed on young boys the rudiments of three languages besides their own ; 
the omission of one language must be an essential principle if discussion was 
to be fruitful. 

This is fully borne out by all the evidence available; and I 
may refer again to the Government reports. In the Special 
Reports (vi. 46-48) are given some specimen time-tables, where 
We see as an average taken on anumber ofschools, 2 hr. 49 min. 
a week given to English (language, literature and composition) 
in the bottom form (average age 9-10), and 1 hr. 10 min. a week in 
the top form (age 13); or to include Scripture and history, 
6hr. 58 min. and 5 hr. 3 min. respectively. But the senior forms 
spend on Latin 5hr. 49min. and 7hr. 49min.; on French 2hr. 49min. 
and 3 hr. 8min.; the top form on Greek 4 hr. 34 min., or German 
3 hr. 41 min.; to take the foreign languages together, the two top 
forms fill respectively 8 hr. 38 min. and 16 hr. 31 min. (Latin, 
Greek and French). Thus boys of nine or ten spend considerably 
more time, whilst the hardly less immature boys of thirteen 
spend thrice as long on foreign languages, as on all their English 
studies put together. Those who are preparing for mathematical 


scholarships are less numerous, but the same objections apply. 


Contrast with these the time-table of the German beginner, based 
on the mother-tongue; and that of the classical Gymnasium 
(S.R.iii.256), where the mother-tongue (including composition and 
vocal speech) occupies 3 hr. 20 min. at the bottom and 2 hr. 30 min: 
at the top; and note that as a result of careful thought and 
experiment the time given to this has been recently increased, 
Adding, as before, Scripture and history, the range is from 
7 hr. 30 min. to 6 hr. 40 min. For the English public school we 
have no exact statistics ; but the time given is usually in the lower 
forms not more than 1 hr. a week to literature, nothing to the 
teaching of composition (essays are often set, but the art of 
composing is not taught), and nothing to the use of the tongue ; 
the total with Scripture and history is about three hours. At 
the top, literature is generally dropt altogether. Boys who 
specialise in mathematics and natural science do practically no 
classics—which they just cram up for their Little Go or Smalls— 
but they do not attempt to make up for this by any thorough 
study of English. 

The neglect of English is the most obvious symptom of the 
disease, and the most easily tested ; that is why I dwell on it 
now. The English paper in public school examinations,* whether 
for scholarships or for entrance, is a farce. So few marks are 


* Much instruction may be gained, and many a profitable hour spent, in 
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given to it that it does not count; the preparatory schools con- 
sequently ignore it. It is rare to find a boy who can write a page 
of English, even on some familiar subject, without the gravest 
faults of style, misuse of words, sometimes of even elementary 
grammar. His speech is as bad; faulty in enunciation, and 
clumsy in expression, so that the boy is practically a dumb 
animal which can do little more than bleat. As to the 
candidates for entrance, a couple of sentences is often the 
limit of their capacity. No more encouraging is the capacity of 
the university man, after ten or, twelve years at school. 
Professor Clifford Allbutt has lately published a little book,* in 
which he mercilessly exposes the ignorance of those who submit 
theses for a medical degree. It is often quite impossible to know 
what they are trying to say. The same complaint is heard 
on all hands, and is at the bottom of the recent anti-Greek 
agitation. 

But English is not the only sufferer: in their very subjects of 
speciality the boys fail by any reasonable test. Knowledge they 
have in plenty, but it is cram knowledge. The classical men, 
even the best of them, cannot use their knowledge readily ; they 
need time and quiet, pens and ink. They cannot even write quickly 
and correctly, they cannot speak at all: translate they can, on 
paper, and write notes by the ream, but the study of language is 
indeed dead for them. Science scholars are ignorant of literature, 
often despise it ; and so little does their special cram avail, that 
they can be caught up by a good classical man in a very short 
time. I have often heard men who do the teaching of this 
class of scholar say that they wished the boys would come up 
without knowing any natural science. In mathematics, for 
whatever reason, the failure is not conspicuous; perhaps it is 
more difficult to make a mess of mathematical teaching than it 
is with language or literature, perhaps this study more than others 
requires a special gift: but I cannot think the] mathematician 
would be the worse for knowing his own language well, and 
having studied some of the masterpieces of his own literature. 

Nature is kind, and gives us a chance to learn even after 
leaving school ; but one of*the worst results of this specialising 
is the premature exhaustion of many minds and the disgust 
for intellectual effort which it leaves behind. Who has taught boys 
of ten and boys of fifteen without seeing the marked difference 
in their way of looking at their work! Little boys, clever and 
searching for English papers in Mr. Lloyd’s collection of ten years’ papers in 
Public School Scholarships. Macmillan & Co. 


* Notes on the Composition of Scientific Pagers. ‘The book dea!s only with 
the composition, not the science. 
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dull alike, are nearly all keen and bright, eager to learn, 
responding in a moment to the capable teacher ; at fifteen they 
are dull and heavy, they do not respond to a touch, they shirk, 
they look on work as a grind. He who maintains that this isa 
necessary Change incurs a heavy responsibility. 1 make bold to 
say that it is not necessary, but that it is a direct result of 
specialising. ‘Those same boys, in their own hobbies, are still 
bright and fresh ; and as for intellectual capacity, one will tell 
you all the bowling averages of the last year, another knows the 
market value of every postage-stamp or the prices of half the 
articles in Harrod’s Stores—feats of memory which fill me with 
amazement. I know also from experience, that in a curriculum 
reasonably planned, and taught by intelligent methods, boys do 
not lose this freshness to any great degree. Nor do they hate 
intellectual exercises ; they like them; but the problems set to 
them must be within their powers, and must be as little mechani- 
cal as possible. If they are taught so that their work is more 
often right than wrong, all is well; but the current school- 
training, content with a pass-mark of 33 per cent., thereby 
implies that it expects its pupils to be wrong twice as often as 
they are right. The right way to teach is not now my subject; 
but there is a right way, and that way leads the average boy to 
enjoy his work and to make progress, keeps his self-respect for 
him, and enables him to learn when the guiding hand is removed. 
Now scholarships are beyond the reach of the average boy ; and 
in schools which are chiefly pre-occupied with scholarships the 
average boy is sacrificed, whilst the clever boys, all but those 
happy few whom nothing can spoil, are spoilt. Think of it; 
the clever boy may have begun his scholarship cram at seven, 
for I have seen scholarships advertised by preparatory schools 
for boys under nine ; he will, at least, have to be crammed well 
before the age of thirteen, and the cram goes on for six years 
more; lastly comes the university, the same tale over again. 
Can we wonder that men are worked out at the end of it, and 
practically cease to learn even if they become schoolmasters ? 
Many a one, indeed, is worked out before, and, after winning a 
fine scholarship, comes to grief in the Tripos or Mods. As once 
a pupil said to me, a clever man from a certain school then at 
the zenith of its fame as a scholarship-winner, “I don’t care to 
work ; we had such a sickener at school.” 

To return now for a moment to the university scholarships, 
a change for the worse has come over them since the colleges 
joined into groups. The marking has become so mechanical 
that it is impossible to pick out the promising man who has not 
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been well trained, or the man who develops late. When the 
colleges examined separately, the examiners saw all their men’s 
papers, and could form a good idea of their capacity, which was 
sometimes supplemented by private information. Now, a man 
may have one bit of one paper to look over, and a hundred 
candidates, most of whom he cannot estimate except by his scrap 
of work. It is needless to add that there is no kind of viva 
voce test. Everything goes by marks, and many a good man is 
ruled out, many a man apparently good is taken who afterwards 
proves to have been crammed. There are certain schools which 
have a notoriety in this matter ; so that, taught by experience, 
the examiners look askance at all their men, and, I believe, even 
feel tempted to discount their marks. Things must be bad when 
an examiner would lay profane hands on the Holy Ark ! 

If my reasoning is correct, the scholarship system is morally 
bad for all concerned—tutors, schoolmasters, parents, and boys, 
and for the boys both morally and intellectually. And for this 
result an enormous sum of money is paid every year. The 
universities are poor—there is no money to be had for anything 
but natural science, and all the lecturers are badly paid. Fellow- 
ships are often down to half their value; there is hardly a living 
in university work, except for a frugal bachelor. But the 
scholarships have to be kept up to their full value, whatever 
happens to the staff, or the library, or the buildings. Few scholar- 
ships, few pensioners ; and if numbers drop, the college cannot 
pay its way. The extravagance in schools is even worse. The 
only attempt made to get statistics here was made for the Head- 
masters’ Conference fourteen or fifteen years ago. It was then 
calculated that the forty schools named in the Public Schools Year 
Book were spending £100,000 a year, and that in the thirteen years 
before there had been an increase of £13,000. (R.C. i. 173, nole.) 
Since that date there must have been a large increase, and the 
number of schools which offer scholarships is far more than forty. 
But if half that sum of £100,000 were divided amongst those forty 
schools, and applied to the purpose of improving the staff and 
plant, we might see a vast improvement in the intelligence of 
Englishmen before long. If the money were even applied to 
increasing the meagre salaries of the masters, the effect would 
be far-reaching ; it is largely the miserable wage which keeps 
the most capable men out of the teaching profession, and which 
yearly drives out men who can ill be spared. 

But, it will be asked, is there any remedy? There is a simple 
remedy, but it needs loyal co-operation. University scholarship 
funds, in so far as they were bequeathed for alms to the needy, 
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can be restricted to those who are in need ; what money is given 
by the colleges over and above these, the colleges may apply to 
other purposes, such as keeping up their fellowships or 
encouraging research. Let the money and the examinations be 
kept quite distinct. Impose as strict a test as you will on candi- 
dates for alms, bestow upon the successful what titles and honours 
you will—a special gown, a key to the fellows’ garden ; but if 
they want money, let them send in a request for it, with a confi- 
dential statement of the parents’ means and liabilities, to the 
college authorities, or to a board of trustees, or to the Master, 
and let the request be allowed or granted without appeal. There 
is no real difficulty about this ; it is done now for sizarships in 
many colleges, it is done by applicants for Goldsmiths’ or 
Grocers’ exhibitions, it is done even by scholars who need more 
than they have. No doubt it is disagreeable to ask for money, 
but it is still more disagreeable not to have it; and if a man 
values his petty pride more than a good education, let him do 
without. So far from hurting a man’s pride, the alms of dead 
and gone benefactors are generally received with real gratitude 
by those who have need; a gratitude which even in these days 
sometimes leads to a substantial return if prosperity comes after- 
wards. But this is not the feeling of those who receive scholar- 
ship money and need it not. 

The question of the schools is more complicated. In the 
universities, the evils of the system are generally admitted, but 
this is not true of the schools. There we have a great mass of 
prejudice to get over, and the risk of a fall in numbers which 
would damage the school in many ways. The universities must 
lead the way, when it is likely that the schools may follow suit ; 
then a more intelligent view of education has to be inculcated, 
and the schools to be convinced that reforms are called for. In 
the schools much pioneer work has to be done; but I believe 
that they would gain in every way by the removal of the present 
unhealthy competition, and the death of the commercial ideal, 
and I hope that it is possible to appeal to reason. The universities 
can, however, act independently without disarranging the schools 
in any way; and there is no need for them to sit still and twirl 
their thumbs before an admitted abuse. 


W. H. D. ROUSE. 


MISSING CHAPTERS IN “THE GARDEN 
THAT I LOVE” 


SOME kindly and rather too partial persons have been 
pleased to say that not only the writing of books concerning 
gardens, but the growing affection for them, owes somewhat to 
“The Garden that I Love,” which, rather to my surprise, first 
saw the light, I find, twelve years‘ago. I am so little of an 
author, though so much of a gardener in a small way, that I fear 
the expression of such a belief gives} one a certain amount of 
pleasure, since even the most unambitious persons have, in 
their hearts, the foible of self-complacency as much as the 
most renowned and the most soaring. But this weakness, 
which I frankly avow, receives its corrective from Lamia’s irony 
and the Poet’s chastening sense. ‘ That you were first in the 
field,” she says, “in what I believe I once ventured to describe 
as horticultural literature, I think 1 once heard you say in a 
moment of self-pluming, which I have noticed is common to 
neglected writers. But even the vanity of authorship cannot 
disguise from you that, though you may have learnt something 
since then, you were rather a novice in horticulture when you 
first wrote on the subject, and that, in all which makes the true 
expert, you have been utterly outstripped since by some of your 
successors, who have towered high above your diminutive 
shoulders. Moreover, if I am to sit in the judgment-seat, 
and administer equity all round, you would cut a sorry figure 
among the writers of Garden Books, strictly so-called, had it 
not been for the verses interspersed through your work, and 
which I—yes, I—procured for you, and which the writers, 
whom you wouldilike to_think your successors, have considerately 
abstained from imitating.” 

I always listen to Lamia’s chastening humour, even when 
indulged at my expense, with unqualified pleasure, for, in truth, 
| am infatuated enough to like listening to anything she says, 
or watching anything she does; and more followed, to the same 
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effect. But, conscious that there should be, as in all things, a 
limit to what has been well called the Literature of Egotism, 
1 will desist from reproducing more of the sort on that subject. 

The Poet's observations on the matter amounted in substance 
to pretty much the same thing as Lamia’s gossamer persiflage. 
“Priority ?” he asks, “what is Priority? Somebody must 
speak first, in this reserved English world; and then every- 
body’s tongue gradually gets loosened. We are all indebted 
to some one, indeed to many another. We have heard much, 
in our time, of self-made men; but I venture to say there 
can be no such thing, now that there have been on the earth so 
many generations of mankind, as a self-made man, Forgive me 
if 1 once again plead for what I know I have more than once 
called the Parent Past. No man nowadays can possibly be only 
himself, since there is in him no little of his father and mother, 
grandfathers and grandmothers, great-;reat-grandfathers and 
their wives, to say nothing of one’s spiritual godfathers and god- 
mothers, the Hebrew Prophets, Saint Luke, Saint Paul, Homer, 
Hesiod, Theocritus, Virgil, Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and the 
rest, who were, so to speak, at the font of our christening, and 
have given us much more than a silver mug and spoon, or 
to vary the metaphor, were our foster-parents almost from the 
first, and helped us from their capacious springs of life and 
health to grow in grace and strength. Let no one pique himself 
on originality, for in truth there is no such thing, save of 
the wrong sort, which perhaps abounds overmuch in these 
novelty-demanding days, but, rather, humbly render thanks if 
he have been able to make a slight contribution towards the 
Present and the Future, in return for all he has inherited from 
the Past.” 

Veronica listened intently, for she likes her poet best in these 
equitable moments, having a cordial distaste for anything 
approaching to self-laudation. ‘ May I endorse, dear,’ she 
adds, “every word of whit you have been saying ? Even 
Coriolanus must have been wrong when he exclaimed, ‘ Alone, | 
did it !’” 

Is not the foregoing just ? Books, all books, all good books 
at least, like all good gardens, owe much to people who did 
not actually create them. People living and dead, things past 
and present, all are contributories to that diminutive stream, 
oneself; a reflection which is essentially consoling, since it 
associates one with the sum of things, and prevents one from 
living in barren isolation. It has the further advantage of 
coniirming the Poet’s favourite admonition, “ Repress your 
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antipathies, cultivate your sympathies.” I have found that 
piece of advice very helpful in regard to gardens, though 
one must not be so excessively tolerant as not to allow that 
there are some bad, very bad, even insufferably bad gardens ; and 
these are, for the most part, gardens on which money has been 
lavishly expended. We were all very much gratified once on 
hearing from an amiable lady, we all being absent, that she had 
asked a high dignitary of the Church who paid the garden 
that we love the compliment of coming to see it, what it was 
that made its charm, and that he replied, “ Obviously, Mind.” 
[ think he might have added, “and Heart.” I understand him 
to have meant that somebody’s thoughts, somebody’s root-prin- 
ciples in Art, and taste in colour, had co-operated in its creation, 
and still presided over its existence. But, without the adjunct 
of heart, or Love, all the Mind in the world is powerless to 
produce the result that attracts and enthralls. Not only one 
must take pains with a thing, one must take pleasure in it as 
well. Bad gardens are either mindless, or heartless, or both. 
1 am not talking of flowers, even the finest flowers, That 
demands but little thinking, and no loving whatever. There is 
no more difficulty in having splendid-looking rose-blooms, or 
huge carnations, than in growing giant beetroot or colossal 
potatoes. But that isnot gardening. Mindful, magical gardening 
is quite another matter. 

And now for a somewhat hazardous avowal. No prize-craving 
specimens have ever been sent by us to a Flower Show, either 
national or local. But we say among ourselves that if any one 
will offer a prize for the most satisfying garden, week after week 
and month after month, from, say, St. Valentine’s Day to the 
close of Saint Luke’s summer, the garden that we love will 
enter for the competition, and take its chance. We do not 
mean that it will be adjudged the Prize, but that the conditions 
are such as the lovers of gardens, as distinct from mere growers 
of flowers, though of course good gardening includes and em- 
braces these, can cheerfully accept and abide by. I know noth- 
ing more misleading to the novice in gardening than Horticultural 
Shows, whether held at Holland House, in the Temple Gardens, 
or in any less famous spot. He will see there the most astonish- 
ingly perfect flowers, but will not know how much careful 
coddling they have undergone, what merciless disbudding, 
in many instances, there has been, and how many secondary 
blooms have been sacrificed in order to produce a prize-securing 
effect at one given moment. The flowers themselves are 
lovely to look at; but neither the means employed, nor the end 
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attained, is gardening ; nor will they enable any one to have a 
garden rightly so-called. 

The above opinion elicited from the Poet one of his philo- 
sophic reflections : “I suppose,” he said, “ perfection, like other 
good things, is to be attained only at a price, and the price is 
the sacrificing of something less perfect, for which, withal, 
perhaps on account of our own imperfection, we cannot help 
craving.” 

“Does not the same thing, as you yourself have more than 
once explained,” asked Lamia, “hold good of Literature, 
alike in verse and prose? As regards what people still seem, 
in the abstract, to regard as the finest flower of Literature, 
namely Poetry, there are the two schools of opinion, two 
camps of taste and preference, the one insisting on the 
most painstaking execution possible, and the absence of any- 
thing like blot or blemish, the other inclining to a broader 
treatment and less finished style; or say, the artistically wrought 
detail of Tennyson, and the negligent grandeur of Byron. For 
more than a generation the former has been in favour with the 
majority of readers, though perhaps there are some signs of that 
preference declining.” 

Whenever Lamia talks seriously, Veronica only too willingly 
contributes to the conversation, and so observed, when 
Lamia ceased, “Would it not be interesting to inquire what 
these recurring oscillations of taste and preference depend 
on? In respect of what Lamia has been suggesting, I am 
disposed to suspect that the explanation is to be sought 
in the circumstance whether the age happens to be mainly 
masculine or predominantly feminine in character, whether 
it be a stormy, seething, and tumultuous time, or one of 
comparatively placid airs and unruffled waters. Byron is as 
masculine in his writings as a poet well can be; for, in addition 
to his own tempestuous character, he lived in a time of electric 
skies, stormful flashes, and incessant thunder-peals. With what 
instantaneous sincerity, with what masculine recklessness, he 


gave expression to both! Quotation will best Ulustrate one’s 
meaning : 
‘ Could I embody and unbosom now 

That which is most within me, could I wreak 

My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 

Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 

All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe, into one word, 

And that one word were lightning, I would speak.’ 


In the same longing to identify and incorporate himself with 
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stress and tumult, he exclaims, when describing the thunder- 
storm in the Alps at night, 
Let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, 
A portion of the tempest and of thee !’ 


There one has the whole man, or, rather the whole Poet, 
unveiled. He seeks for one word, one concentrated aspect 
and operation of Nature, in which to embody and wherein 
to mirror himself; and he finds it in the word, Lightning. 
Again, how he discloses himself, and reflects the period in which 
he lived and wrote, with its furibund tides and clashing waves, 
when he writes, 


‘Once more upon the waters! Yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows its rider! Welcome to their roar ! 
Swift to their guidance, wheresoe’er they lead !’ 


They rejoice him all the more as the freshening sea makes them 
a terror; and he exultingly says of the ocean, 


‘ I am, as it were, a child of thee.’ 


How could such a Poet concern himself overmuch to ask if this 
flashing wave of thought was kempt and curled to its very 
fringe and spray, or if that hurricane of feeling was as measured 
and musical as a cadence of Mozart.” 

I thought it was very praiseworthy in Veronica to express 
herself thus, for her own taste in literature, and above all in 
poetry, inclines to the greatest finish, and is averse to the hit- 
or-miss style of some writers ; and I could see it gave the Poet 
pleasure to hear what she had just been saying. 

“T can imagine,” he observed, “ nothing more true than what 
Veronica has just been urging. But I should like to add a word 
in favour of a theory of my own, such as it is, that, though 
probably no writer can wholly escape the influence of the age 
in which he happens to live, I doubt if that influence will be of 
much help or advantage to him unless it be in harmony with 
his own temperament. The more he yields to it, unless it be in 
harmony with him, the more he sacrifices of himself; and to 
be oneself, in writing as in anything else, is to give one the 
best chance, not of popularity, but of doing the best work, 
and the best sort of work, for which one is by nature 
endowed. The Man does not necessarily chime with the 
Hour. But, in Byron’s case, the Man and the Hour met to 
perfection. The age in which he lived was very like himself in 
most respects, and he resembled in essentials the age in which 
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he lived. You may be born out of your own time; and, in 
that case, you may, if weak and yielding, be reduced to silence, 
or, if strong and with abundant power of resistance, have 
to wait for the chance of some future age being more in 
agreement with you. Macaulay says that Byron would have 
been a popular writer in any age. I venture to doubt that. 
Had he been born so as to arrive at manhood, say, about 
the time of the first Reform Bill, and the heyday of his life 
been from that date onward to the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
he would necessarily either have remained himself, on which 
supposition he would have been out of tune with the time, 
and therefore by no possibility popular, or he would have 
striven to divest himself of a portion of his own genius, 
whereby he would have suffered a serious loss of power, and 
fallen, as the phrase is, between two stools. Being impenitently 
combative, he would have chafed against his time, which 
would have disliked his impetuosity, and turned away from 
his negligent grandeur, since uncongenial to its own prefer- 
ences. As it was, he was born and wrote in the very nick 
of time, while, during the same period, Wordsworth and 
Keats, with temperaments and genius the very opposite of 
his, had to wait for recognition till there supervened a more 
quietistic and less tumultuousepoch. By1on resembles Vesuvius 
in eruption at night, flashing fire through volumes of smoke, 
while one hears as a sad soft accompaniment the undertone 
sobbing of the sea in the Bay below. Hence his fitfulness, 
his inequality, his frequent faults of style and expression, 
hence the instantaneous magnificence of his best passages. 
Then the language, as he says of the sea in the passage 
Veronica has cited, seems to know its rider. He is incorpo- 
rated with it, as he is with the hills when he declares of 
the mountains, not that he feels them, but that with him, they 
“are a feeling.” Hence he shares with them their sublimity, 
but, likewise, and not infrequently, their ruggedness, their 
inequality, their repulsiveness. But, at his very best, he is 
flawless, without blot or blemish. Is not Zhe Isles of Greece 
the finest lyric in the language ?_ _I remember, when we were all 
in Rome together, being in the Capitoline Museum one day and 
turning to the pages of the Guide Book for verification of some- 
thing about which I was in doubt, and coming on two stanzas of 
his, tolerably familiar to one, but which I thereupon read 
afresh. Pausing at the end of the first stanza, which was rather 
slovenly, I said to myself ‘So-and-so’ (having in my mind his 
only successor that has rivalled him in popularity during life- 
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time) ‘would not have been satisfied to have written like that. 
Then I read on, and, at the end of the second stanza, felt forced 
to add, ‘ But he could not have written that’ ; so instantaneous, 
direct, and overpowering was it.” 

“It is perhaps presumptuous in me,” said Lamia modestly, 
“to add anything ‘to what you and Veronica, between you, 
have been saying. But is not something still wanted to state 
the whole truth, something that I suspect was in the mind 
of both, though neither has given utterance to it? There is no 
difficulty in surmising who ‘So-and-so’ is, who was Byron’s 
successor in contemporaneous popularity, who the delightful 
poet and consummate artist to whom you referred. He 
likewise had the good fortune not to be born out of his 
own time, but in it absolutely, and to be all through the 
meridian of his poetic activity one with it? A second time 
as far as poets are concerned, the Hour and the Man met and 
co-operated. But what a different Hour and what a different 
Man! Like the thunderstorm described in Vivien as ‘ moaning 
into other lands,’ Byron’s thunder-notes had rolled away ; 
and there were instead, ‘languid pulses of the oar,’ ‘the long 
gray fields at night,’ ‘the glimmering dawn,’ ‘the lime a 
summer home of murmurous wings,’ ‘bowery hollows crowned 
with summer sea,’ ‘O death in life, the days that are no more, 


and such passages as 
‘ The steer forgot to graze, 
And, where the hedge-row cuts the pathway, stood, 
Leaning his horns into the neighbour field, 
And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves.’ 


Such are the thousand and one exquisite touches, the magical 
lines, the passages brief but all-sufficing, that enchanted a 
generation, and can never fail to delight lovers of perfect 
poetic Art. And what was the central and best period of 
his productivity ? It began in 1832, and culminated, in the 
Opinion of most, about thirty years later, a long time for a poet 
to be at his best; and, with the exception of the miscarriage of 
the revolutionary attempts of 1848, not to be followed by real new 
birth till the Commune of 1871, the thirty years after 1832 were 
years of ‘peace, retrenchment, and reform,’ the gradual abolition 
of abuses, and optimistic horoscopes of the pacific, harmonious, 
refined Future of Mankind. Hence, in accordance with the 
theory advanced by Veronica, the Hour helped the Man, and 
the Man was the artistic mirror of the Hour. Have I,” she 
added, drawing closer to the Poet, “been talking nonsense, and 
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only travestying what Veronica and you have been saying? If 
so, forgive me.” 

“ Dear Lamia,” he said, “I have been listening to you with 
unqualified approval. You have rounded off our conference, and 
by exhausting it have brought it to a harmonious conclusion.” 

I thought to myself that if I ventured to add to the literature 
of egotism by extolling the Garden that I Love in the same “ har- 
monious” manner in which our mutual-admiration-society had 
been seconding each other’s views about poetry, Lamia would 
have gone round it until she had found some abominable flaw, 
some flower that had failed, some combination of colour that 
had only partially succeeded, and made me smart for my self- 
complacency. 

But surely she would find it difficult to discover flaws at this 
moment. I have never been able to reconcile myself quite to 
rose-beds pure and simple, with nothing to decorate the 
inter-spaces. Accordingly I persuaded the Poet to put, in a 
newly planted rose-bed that has done, this very first year, excel- 
lently well, and will continue to flower during the rest of the 
year till very severe frost comes, since they are all tea roses, 
groups of longiflorum lilies, now in all the snowy splendour of 
their long Jarge bells and healthy green leaves ; and the effect is 
most pleasing. I ought to add that the bed has a wide border of 
lilac-coloured violas, which take their catalogue name, | believe, 
from some nurseryman, but which we call Quaker Pet, by reason 
of their subdued lilac hues. Among the rose-beds there are Specio- 
sum lilies, and in yet others the gorgeous lilium Faponicum. The 
method can be applied with equal success, indeed perhaps with 
still more, to beds of certain China roses. With one of these 
given up to Laurette Messimy, 1 have, flowering among them, 
annual marguerite carnations, and the combination has elicited 
much admiration. Not far from it is another China rose-bed 
dappled, so to speak, with Salvia Farinacea, whose flowers, to the 
eye of the uninstructed, look for all the world like lavender. 

Apropos of lavender, of which Lamia is particularly fond, I 
have a little story to tell which I will set down here, since the telling 
of it to some of our garden visitors has seemed to interest them. 
Several years ago I was at Stratford-on-Avon, then still more or 
less left to its primitive quiet and unpretentiousness ; the house 
in which Shakespeare is reputed to have been born, looking then 
much more credibly such than what this age calls “improvements”’ 
have made it look. Yet more surrendered to the kindly nursing of 
Time and untouched by the tidying, smartening-up tastes of 
to-day, was Anne Hathaway’s cottage at Shotover, which exercised 
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over me a peculiar spell, drawing me back to it afternoon after 
afternoon. I suppose I was influenced by the feeling that the 
young Shakespeare hadi been in its garden many a time and 
oft, by moonlight, in starlight, at all hours of the day and night, 
and equally so in the ingle-nook of its cottage hearth. The 
wrinkled old dame who then lived there believed herself to be, 
and probably was, a collateral descendant of Anne Hathaway ; 
and she got so accustomed to my daily visits that we became 
close friends, and used to sit together, with her nut-brown hand 
in mine, and let our talk ramble backward in a dear, ignorant, 
semi-imaginative sort of way; and once we had tea together, 
which pleased her vastly and me no less. She seemed to feel 
real regret when I told her I was leaving Stratford on the mor- 
row ; so, before we parted, she led me into the cottage garden, as 
rustic as herself, plucked a large bunch of lavender twigs, and, as 
she gave them to me, said 


If you plant out these in May, 
They will grow both night and day. 


Sure enough, May it was; but, though I was leaving Stratford, 
I was not going home for some days yet. So I kept the 
lavender-twigs moist in my sponge-bag; and from these, for 
the kindly old lady’s rhyming saw came true, is descended 
all the lavender that Lamia loves so. I had the honour— 
for, as you may suppose, such indeed I deemed it—of giving 
some cuttings of it to Tennyson for his garden at Ald- 
worth ; and, later on, I gave of it to the most gifted actress 
of our time, who has appeared in every leading female part of 
humour, majesty, and playfulness in Shakespeare’s dramas, to 
the delectation of us all. Do you wonder if we always call our 
lavender “ Anne Hathaway’s Lavender”? It is now nearly in 
full bloom; and I noticed to-day the white butterflies flitting 
over and among it, almost as thick as fireflies among the ripen- 
ing corn of a Tuscan podere. 

Midsummer-Day.—I believe I have said somewhere that among 
all the princely personages of the garden, the Rose, the Rose is 
queen. But now, in the very heart of June, I feel that neither I, nor 
any one, has written of the Rose as it deserves. The Poet is 
continually admonishing me not to indulge in the prevailing 
sin of exaggeration and excessive emphasis in style. But 
what language, what music, could overmuch extol the beauty, 
the splendour, the homeliness, the pride, the humility, the 
fragrance, the independence, the accommodating temper, the 
clambering, rambling, creeping vagrancy of the Rose? At this 
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moment the world seems one vast rose-garden. Veronica, who 
sparingly breaks into pzeans of enthusiasm, deeming it better, in 
that terrible conscience of hers, to temper our exuberant ad- 
miration with measured eulogies, returns again and again, to 
the beds bordered by the subdued lilac loveliness of 
Quaker Maid violas, but for the rest dedicated to the roses, 
from snowy white to dazzling scarlet, got from France last 
November, and now in their virgin bloom. But the Poet 
prefers bushes of Maiden’s-Blush, where they keep com- 
pany with long unfettered trailers of single, double, and semi- 
double briars, soaring, curving, falling, sweeping the ground, 
breathing and blooming in their own heedless, Bohemian way. 
I need scarcely add that where the Poet is, there too is Lamia ; 
and Lamia introduces the feminine note into the colour and 
perfume of this secluded spot by proclaiming that the Rose 
and Love are one; at the same time asking him, 

“ Are they not?” 

“Yes, Lamia,” he answers gallantly, ‘“ Love and the Rose are 
one ; and you are one with both.” 

Never did I see two such persons for thinking, feeling, and 
saying the same thing, at the same moment, in the same manner. 
“ Happy, happy, happy pair!” I am forced to exclaim, in the 
language of Dryden’s Ode in Honour of St. Cecilia’s Day. None 
will deny that Lamia is fair; and assuredly, in respect of his 
tender affection for her, the Poet is the bravest of the brave. I 
wish I had half his courage. 

But the Rose. Was not that my theme ? And here am I, 
diverted from it by Lamia and her unaccountable attractiveness. 
What is there the Rose cannot, and will not do? It will cover 
the Palaces of Kings, and just as gladly embroider the porches of 
the lowly. It is as happy in the untrimmed hedge as in the 
well-ordered garden. It can look after itself, and needs no more 
help than the cloud or the wave. Yet it tolerates interference 
with no loss of temper, and with its habitual smile. The Rose 
is queen, but is a countrymaid likewise. It belongs to no class, 
but is at home with all. Of all love-gifts it is the most expressive 
and the most seductive. Is not the well-known Rose of Magde- 
burg one of the most touching incidents in history? What a 
low fellow, deep down, with the soul of an Italian postilion, was 
Napoleon, to be so unchivalrous—yes, brutally disingenuous, 
to the lovely Queen of Prussia! Roses welcome our birth, are 
sponsors at the baptismal font, bridesmaids at our nuptials, 
mourners and white-robed petitioners to heaven at our interment, 
They hold their full Court only in summer, but they reign during 
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three of the seasons of the year, and are not always absent from 
their kingdom during the fourth. And how they vary in 
character ! some being retiringly shy, some self-possessed and 
dauntless, some attractively modest, while others seem proud of 
and almost flaunt their beauty. There are roses that seem to 
think they are the plain ones of the family, and seek to hide 
themselves and escape attention. But, as Veronica remarked 
yesterday, the nearer that garden roses approximate to the wild 
eglantine, the more they charm. Some of the new Ramblers— 
Blush Rambler, for instance—make you stop and look at 
them just as children do. But I must not excite jealousy 
among them by naming some and being silent about others. 
Besides, have you not remarked there are roses that, like 
human beings, look their best at one age, their least well at 
another? The handsome youth sometimes expands into a 
man you do not turn to look at, and another, unnoticeable 
in the meridian of his life, becomes picturesque-looking in his 
decline. It is the same with Roses ; save that, like women, they 
are never altogether plain at any age, if one lingers on their looks, 
and only has eyes wherewith to see. 

Lamia, who has read the foregoing, and says nothing in 
contradiction of it, and who has access to all the Poet’s MSS., 
shows me the following Sonnet as in some degree bearing 
on the above theme, and says that perhaps it will, for some 
readers, render my fresh instalment of “ horticultural literature ” 
more tolerable. So, obedient to her wishes, I append it. I ask 
her when she thinks it was written, and she answers character- 
istically, but perhaps not untruly, “ Probably some ten or fifteen 


years hence.” 
In this resplendent Autumn of your days 
You seem yet lovelier even than in Spring, 
More musical in voice, more young in gaze, 
More dear, more richly dowered in everything. 
Now in your promise lurks no veering vow, 
Nor in your tearful tenderness caprice ; 
Blossom and fruit together deck you now, 
And Love abides, companioned by Peace. 
O keep then as you are, nor let Time cast 
One shadow on the dial of your days, 
Nor winiry rime nor desolating blast 
That beauty rob where nothing yet decays. 
But should that last petition be denied, 
You still will find me, reverent, at your side. 


One would naturally expect peace to reign, uninterrupted 
in a Garden, if anywhere. The very word suggests tranquillity, 
retirement, aloofness from contending passions, even from 
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conflicting emotions, and, above all, from the heats of con- 
troversy, and, doubtless, what the name suggests, the garden 
itself corresponds with, to the casual unconcerned visitor, who, 
coming to it from the paving-stones of Pall Mall, or the 
ballroom floors of Mayfair, exclaims, “There!” seats himself 
among its invisible perfumes, lets his eye wander over its 
rainbow colours, or saunters among its summer roses or 
its autumnal lilies. But, be yourself the owner, nay more, the 
conceiver and guardian of the Garden, you will indeed be the 
favoured of Heaven, with not even the “ critic on the hearth” 
to dispute your sway, if the demon of disagreement do not find 
his way into your earthly paradise. Indeed, if you be a person 
of many minds and many moods, varying winds of doctrine will 
from time to time disturb your peace, and rival theories of 
horticulture, as of writing, will invade your serenity. 

“How very irregular,” says Veronica, “the things in this bed 
are looking !” 

“T did not want them,” I reply, “‘to be quite regular, but they 
will be regular enough when they have all attained their full 
growth.” 

“And pray,” strikes in Lamia, “pray, when will that be? I 
observe that the Golden Year is always coming, but never comes. 
Will it arrive just as the early October frosts wither all your 
posies? At present I see the grossest irregularities in this 
supposed respectable enclosure. Not that, personally, I have 
the slightest objection to irregularity, for I am not going to cast 
stones from my own glass-house; but, as you sometimes say, 
let us look facts frankly in the face, and manfully—of course, 
manfully—confess that this is at present a rag-bag of a bed, 
with no apparent design in it, and luxuriating in conspicuous 
disorder.” 

The Poet smiles, and, as usual, strives to make us all 
“harmonious ” once more. 

“‘ Are you not,” he says, “returning to the point we discussed 
a short time ago in regard to Poetry ? In gardens, as in literature, 
there may be too solicitous finish, or too much carelessness ; 
and in an age that inclines perhaps overmuch to the former in 
verse, One may reasonably expect to find the same bias in 
gardening. Should we not have a care lest, in both cases, craft 
should take the place of true Art ?” 

“And this garden?” says Lamia, stealing close to him, and 
with voice, smile, and intonation, leaving him, or any one for 
that matter, no choice but to reply assentingly: ‘What, in 
literature, does the garden that we love resemble ?” 
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“ Would it be, Lamia, think you, As You Like it ?” 

She clapped her hands. “O, yes; and you shall be the 
Duke, if I may be——” She paused, as if suddenly embarrassed. 

“What you are,” said the Poet, exchanging sweet words with 
her, as usual, “‘a compound of Rosalind and Celia.” 

“Am I to be nothing in this literary fantasy of a garden?” I 
pleaded. 

“You!” exclaimed Lamia. “Obviously, you are Jaques, 
moralising and ‘full of matter’; the well-known ‘fool i’ the 
forest.’ ” 

“ And Veronica ?” 

“Veronica is the intelligent audience, dealing out justice to 
us, ‘merely players,’ yet at the same time reminding me of a 
line traditionally attributed to the author of As You Like It, 
though not to be found in any of his works : 


We are all both actors and spectators too. 


“ And attributed to him,” said the Poet, “I doubt not, correctly; 
for he, more than any other man that ever lived, is master of 
apt, illustrative expression, by which we recognise him at 
once.” 

Thus we fleet away the time, in the garden that we love, 
contributing nothing to the wealth or excilement, but, I am 
generously assured, occasionally to the delectation of the time, 
and feeling that this life of ours, exempt from public haunt, 
is more sweet than that of painted pomp, and quite as profitable 
to ourselves and others as more elaborate modes of existence. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘“*THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE,” 


MARKSMANSHIP IN SCHOOLS 


A SIMPLE SOLUTION 


THE wide interest which this subject is at present creating, and 
the fact that I have had recent experience in converting young 
men who had never fired a rifle into marksmen, may be a suffi- 
cient reason for bringing this matter to the notice of readers of 
the National Review. The gradual evolution of the idea of 
national self-defence has been developing through several 
centuries, but has made surprising progress during the last 
forty years in republican France, in autocratic Germany, and 
in “heaven-born” Japan. Throughout Europe the paid pro- 
fessional soldier has been replaced by the trained citizen, but 
for various reasons, which need not be here gone into, public 
opinion in Great Britain still opposes any form of universal 
service, and denies that it is a citizen’s duty to defend his home 
in the last resort. Nevertheless, despite this ‘‘inalienabie right 
of every free-born Briton to refuse to lift a hand in defence of 
his country,” an uneasy feeling prevails in many quarters, 
and those who insist that the people should prepare for a 
possible conflict with a coalition of Powers, are at least 
given a patient hearing. A few statesmen have admitted 
that we need some military system capable of expansion outside 
the Regular Army and Volunteers, and some have suggested 
that an organisation might be instituted to raise, equip, and train 
emergency troops on the outbreak of war. But no responsible 
official has yet had the courage to proclaim that none of these 
schemes can produce an adequate result without some form of 
compulsion. 

The nation’s modest supply of military ardour in peace-time 
is annually absorbed into the existing forces, Army, Militia, and 
Volunteers, yet the difficulty of maintaining their diminutive 
establishments by voluntary enlistment is freely admitted. 
All sorts of makeshifts have been proposed, all sorts of 
schemes are in the air. But in view of the fact that the patriotic 
fervour created by the South African War did not even produce 
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civilian rifle clubs throughout the land, it seems improbable 
that the adult males of this country will submit to any form 
of compulsion in the matter of military training or shooting. 

But with schoolboys the case is different, They receive a 
free education at the expense of the State, in return for which 
they may fairly be compelled to learn the use of a rifle. This 
principle once admitted, the question arises as to the best 
method of carrying it out, and of utilising the previous experi- 
ence of other countries in this direction. To ask schoolmasters 
to include rifle-shooting in their curriculum is not a new idea. 
In France, in 1893, practical instruction in rifle-shooting was 
added to the preliminary military exercises already taught 
in the primary State schools to boys of ten years of age and 
upwards. 

For this purpose a simple manual of instruction was written, 
and a miniature reproduction of the French service arm, firing a 
cheap low-power cartridge, was approved by a Government Com- 
mission. In Holland, Belgium, Italy, Portugal and Switzerland, 
encouragement in various forms has been afforded to school- 
boys, including free ammunition, the loan of rifles and access 
to existing ranges on Sundays and holidays. The result has 
been as successful as local circumstances would permit but it 
cannot be denied that, though the intentions of the authorities 
were excellent, the methods adopted, added to the difficulty 
and expense of transporting the boys to the ranges, rendered 
the experiment to some extent abortive. Meanwhile the popu- 
larity of rifle-shooting amongst boys of all countries is beyond 
controversy. 

In England, nothing was done until Lord Roberts, by his 
able and persistent advocacy, persuaded a few schools to 
attempt the introduction of marksmanship into their curricu- 
lum, but the pioneers of the movement are much hindered, 
as in the rest of Europe, by the difficulty of acquiring ranges, 
rifles and ammunition. 

The cheapest miniature ammunition costs something and 
the total quantity required to ensure an appreciable measure 
of success runs into a good deal of money. Each boy must 
shoot off at least 300 cartridges a year, so that to train 
1,000,000 boys throughout the country would require 
300,000,000 rounds, at an annual cost of £120,000. Nor is 
the mere price of the cartridge by any means the only diff- 
culty to be overcome. I have put up two open-air miniature 
ranges on the cheapest and simplest scale and my experience 
is that, excluding the cost of the ground (35 yards long by 
12 yards wide) such ranges cannot be erected and equipped 
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for less than £80, with due regard to the safety of the public 
and of the occupants of the school, A range of this kind permits 
four rifles to be fired at the same time, a less number being 
insufficient for a school of any size, as long hours cannot be 
devoted to rifle practice. Thus the cartridge, which until 
recently has been an absolute necessity in all rifle-shooting 
and in every system of instruction, is the main cause of danger, 
difficulty and expense. 

But an American, Mr. H.H.Cummings, has overcome these 
drawbacks by a most ingenious device which dispenses with 
cartridges altogether, 

I should not dare to write so unhesitatingly about this 
invention, were it not that I have had it in daily use under my 
own supervision for a year and a half, during which it has been 
worked for eight hours a day on an average, and has trained 600 
men to shoot very much better than they would otherwise have 
done. These results are confirmed by official figures and my 
object in mentioning them is to induce the managers of our 
primary schools to adopt Mr. Cummings’ device for their boys. 

After all, the function of the bullet on a miniature range for 
instructional exercises is merely to indicate the correctness or 
otherwise of the pupil’s aim and pull-off. There is no intent 
to kill, injure or maim. As a means of diagnosing the firer’s 
errors a cartridge is by no means free from defects, inasmuch as 
many of the faults which occur in directing a misplaced bullet 
are invisibie to the most observant and painstaking instructor, 
whilst others are due to the inaccuracy of the cartridge itself. 

But in the invention referred to, known as the Sub-target 
Rifle, the office of the cartridge is performed by a sensitive 
pointer which traces on a diminutive paper target (called the 
Sub-target) every motion of the rifle whilst it is in the act of 
being aimed by the pupil at an ordinary target. When he 
pulls the trigger, the pointer, actuated by electricity, instanta- 
neously punches a small hole in the Sub-target and thus 
indicates the exact spot where a bullet would have struck the 
real target aimed at by the pupil. The act of reloading read- 
justs the whole machine for the next shot. Thus, from the 
moment the firer takes the rifle into his hand until he finally 
releases the trigger, each movement is distinctly reproduced by 
the pointer, and any fault which might influence the flight of 
a bullet is plainly visible. The process is quite simple and 
easy, yet there is no range, no bullet, no noise, no danger. 

Blank ammunition may occasionally be fired by beginners 
in order to accustom them to the sound of exploding powder, 
but even this is not essential, for I have known recruits, who 
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had never fired a rifle, but had been thoroughly trained on the 
Sub-target, go straight to a real range and make better scores 
than soldiers of several years’ service. 

Any rifle can be adapted to the Sub-target machine, from 
the full-sized service arm to a reduced replica of it or a toy- 
gun suited to the strength of undeveloped youth. Its weight 
is entirely borne by the firer, whether standing, kneeling or 
lying down and thus the practice is as useful to the winner of 
a King’s Prize at Bisley as it is to a juvenile novice. It can 
be carried out on any school premises, with a shed to protect 
the machine from the weather, and is as useful in winter as in 
summer if artificial light be provided on dark afternoons. In 
fact, a Sub-target rifle can be set up and fired in any well 
lighted room thirty-five feet long by twenty feet wide. Nor 
is it an uninteresting exercise either to expert rifle shots 
or exuberant schoolboys. Competitions, similar in all respects 
to rifle matches at varying ranges and at disappearing targets, 
can be held and great emulation engendered. 

Introduced into England about two years ago after 
considerable successes in the United States and Canada where 
it was adopted by the Government, it has been thoroughly 
tested by many of our Cavalry regiments, Infantry battalions 
and Yeomanry squadrons, as well as by several public 
schools, 

The cost of upkeep and repairs only amounts to a few shillings 
a year for dry batteries and targets, and the durability of the 
machine appears to be undoubted. The original price (£50) is 
considerably less than that of a miniature range, being roughly 
equivalent to that of a piano, of which thousands are to be 
found throughout this country. The qualifications demanded 
of our schoolmasters have not hitherto included the art of 
imparting marksmanship, but in no school would it be difficult 
to persuade a young master to exchange an hour a day of 
arithmetic or dictation for a spell at the Sub-target rifle, nor 
is it improbable that many of them would excel as musketry 
instructors after a few lessons in coaching from a competent 
rifle shot. We have three Sub-target rifles in the battalion 
under my command and attribute our great improvement in 
marksmanship this year mainly to them. Surely the experience 
so far gained fully warrants the experiment of introducing the 
Sub-target rifle into County Council schools ? 

F, I, MAXSE, 


HOW TO CHOOSE A COLLEGE AT 
OXFORD 


THIs is the season of the year at which proud parents tell their 
friends that the young hopeful is just going up to such and such 
a College, and are informed in reply that the choice of that 
particular college was a great mistake. Such kind admonitions 
almost invariably come too late to be of any use, but at the same 
time, the choice of an Oxford College must always be a subject 
of interest, both to those who have been at Oxford, and to those 
who are determined that their sons shall be better educated than 
themselves. 

Which is the best College at Oxford? The question is not an 
easy one to answer, unless we already know what test the 
questioner wishes us to apply. Is he an old “ blue” who wishes 
to see his son a prominent athlete? Is he a scholar who desires 
his son to be steeped in the humanities ? Does he wish to see 
him started on the road to commercial success, or is he a 
parvenu who covets for his son that which he himself lacks, the 
“indescribable something ” which Oxford is supposed to confer, 
and to which I will honestly endeavour not to allude again ? 

From the point of view of the would-be athlete, it really does 
not very much matter what College he chooses. Any one who 
has shown promise at cricket or football at his public school can 
rely with confidence on receiving a chance of proving his ability, 
while the would-be oarsman, even if he comes from a school 
which knows no river, is always welcomed as a possible recruit 
for the “Torpid.” I venture to doubt whether parents do, to 
any great extent, allow athletic considerations to weigh in the 
balance. They all wish their sons to go to a college where the 
tone is good, and a very large number hope for a certain amount 
of culture. 

If we are to judge by success in the schools, the palm must 
certainly be awarded to Balliol. Year after year this College 
achieves results which are as a general rule always satisfactory 
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and often brilliant. It is no part of my purpose to inquire into 
causes; I have to deal with effects, but the continued success 
of Balliol must at all events raise grave doubts in the minds of 
those dreamy enthusiasts who love to ascribe culture and even 
learning to the humanising influence of architectural beauty. 
The counterpart of Balliol among the smaller colleges is Corpus, 
a foundation which always contrives to hold its own in the 
schools with richer and more populous rivals, and whose 
members may be held up to an admiring, though not perhaps 
altogether envious world, as patterns of the strenuous life. 

It must not be supposed that Balliol and Corpus are the only 
colleges capable of turning out good scholars. Far from it; but 
it must be admitted that their level of scholarship is extremely 
high. At the same time, any youth who really wishes to work can 
always rely on receiving adequate tuition either within the walls 
of his own college, or at the hands of some tutor selected by his 
own college authorities, provided, that is to say, that he confines 
his ambition to the beaten track, and does not allow it to soar 
towards Sanskrit, or towards the Honour School of Modern 
Languages. 

The last-named institution is a very recent addition to the 
University curriculum. It received its shape from the same 
sacrilegious hands that were seeking to abolish compulsory 
Greek, and was hailed as a great concession to the utilitarian 
spirit of the age. Previously a candidate for a pass degree, 
having to pass three “ groups,” might select French and German 
as two of his subjects, but could not pass in Modern Languages 
alone, and had to choose some other subject for his third group. 
There also existed the Taylorian scholarships of £25, two being 
awarded annually, one for French or German alternately, and 
the other for Italian, Spanish or Russian. A candidate for one 
of these scholarships was required to know a good deal of the 
philology of his language, besides being proficient in its practical 
use, and it has even been known to happen that, two candidates 
being of absolutely equal merit, one being superior in the 
philology, and the other in the practical use of the language, the 
scholarship has been awarded to the former, presumably to 
console him for having spent a disproportionate amount of time 
over an almost totally useless acquirement. These scholarships 
have recently been abolished, we may suppose because the 
Honour School of Modern Languages is expected to fulfil their 
functions. Now there is something to be said for the view that 
a candidate for a scholarship in (e.g.) French ought to display 
some knowledge of the history and development of the language, 
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and of its ancient literature. So far the Taylorian scholarships 
were good. But now their place has been taken by the Honour 
School of Modern Languages; and what is the result? This 
school, announced with a flourish of trumpets as a great con- 
cession to the spirit of the age, is so arranged that candidates are 
not merely required to show some knowledge of a modern 
language, but to swamp themselves as well in a mass of ancient 
philology and literature which cannot by any possibility be of 
the least use to them in after life. What can be the use of 
making with one hand a concession to the wishes of the 
Utilitarians, and with the other hand overwhelming that con- 
cession with such a mass of obsolete conditions that its useful- 
ness is absolutely destroyed ? 

It is too early as yet to discuss the actual results achieved by 
the Honour School of Modern Languages, but he would be a 
bold man who should expect his college to provide him with 
adequate tuition for it. It is even true to say that any under- 
graduate is lucky who finds among his college tutors one 
capable of piloting him through the French and German groups 
previously alluded to. In one college, an undergraduate, whom 
we will call A, desired to go in for both groups, French and 
German, and was referred to a don of his college, a Mr. B, 
whose ubiquitous erudition enabled him to instruct the young 
not only in French and German, but in Logic and Divinity as 
well. One of the set books in the French group is de Tocque- 
ville’s l’ Ancien régime et la Révolution, which, dealing as it does 
with old feudal customs, contains a large number of highly 
technical terms. A consulted Mr. B as to the meaning of some 
of these. Mr. B was quite unable to answer a single question, 
and at last burst out: “ Look here, you didn’t come here to give 
me a viva voce examination !” Shortly afterwards, A set to work 
on his German books, one of which was Goethe’s autobiography, 
Wahrhet und Dichtung. Going to Mr B. he announced that he 
had begun on this work, and added : “ Isn’t it a delightful book ?” 
“Oh, is it?” was the reply: ‘ What is it all about?” The 
natural upshot was that A had to spend a good deal of money 
in employing the services of private coaches, and only succeeded 
with great difficulty in securing from his reluctant college a 
wholly disproportionate reduction in his tuition fees. It is only 
fair to state that this particular college has recently appointed 
a properly qualified modern language tutor, and it shall for that 
reason remain anonymous, but the parent who desires to see 
his son proficient in modern languages would do well not to 
trust to the facilities offered for such study by particular colleges, 
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as in most cases that branch of learning has been utterly 
neglected by them. At the same time, it must, in fairness, be 
admitted that the opportunities for the study of French which 
are afforded by the Taylor Institution could hardly be improved 
upon. 

Perhaps, however, in the large majority of cases, a parent who 
asks : ‘‘ Which is the best college at Oxford ?” means: “ Where 
would my son fall in with the most desirable companions ?” i.e., 
it is probably the social aspect (in the best sense of the words) 
which is uppermost in the parental mind. 

To dilate upon the distinctive features of each college would 
not be an easy task, the less so as several colleges do not appear 
to possess any distinctive features at all; but, it is, perhaps, 
possible to outline some of the characteristics of the more 
prominent foundations. Many otherwise amiable and worthy 
men divide Oxford colleges into two classes, Christ Church and 
others, but without wishing to disparage the creation of Cardinal 
Wolsey we may. be permitted to dissent from this view. 
Numerically ‘The House” undoubtedly stands first. In every 
way it occupies a high place with conspicuous and we may add, 
conscious success. As is well-known, it was in former days the 
chief abode of the “tufts,” and although these august creatures 
are no longer officially distinguished from their humbler fellow 
undergraduates, it is still true to say that Christ Church is the 
chief resort of the aristocracy. This is, in many ways, good for 
Christ Church, and not bad for the aristocracy, but a less pleasant 
feature is that the presence of this same aristocracy attracts to the 
House an entirely undesirable element of Greeks and Hebrews. 
Now every one at Oxford is glad to welcome foreigners of all 
kinds, but it is not easy to extend a very hearty welcome to the 
sons of cosmopolitan financiers who patronise Oxford’s most 
celebrated foundation for the sole purpose of rubbing shoulders 
with the aristocracy. At the same time, the chief reproach 
which modern Oxford levels against the House is that, being so 
large, it naturally tends to dissolve into sets, so that no Christ 
Church man is bound to come into intimate contact with “the 
Ghetto” unless he wishes. 

If there are Parthians and Greeks at the House, all the world 
knows that there are Medes and Ethiopians at Balliol, but they 
are readily assimilated, and now form a recognised feature of the 
College, without in any way constituting a separate set. They 
absorb Oxford culture, and take their part in Oxford life, and 
their presence helps to bring home the problems of Empire to 
their fellow undergraduates of Balliol, many of whom, it must 
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be confessed, are stillsad Little Englanders. But every impartial 
man must admit that the average Balliol man is intellectually 
superior to the average man of any other college. Apart from 
actual academic distinction, Balliol men do appear far more 
capable of following and appreciating current events, and of. 
taking an intelligent interest in things at large than their less 
fortunate fellows elsewhere. Each college probably has its 
cultivated set, but, to an outsider at all events, it seems as if 
what is commonly called culture is far more generally diffused 
in Balliol than anywhere else. There the uncultivated appear 
to be in a minority. Could as much be said of any other 
college ? 

Any one who desires to spend his time at Oxford amongst 
pleasant companions could hardly do better than New College. 
It must not be inferred from this that “ book-learning” is 
neglected by William of Wykeham’s successors. By no means. 
Was not one of the rising hopes of the Tory party, shortly before 
being returned to Parliament for his native county, dismissed 
from New College, and forced to seek the unquestioning hos- 
pitality of Marcon’s Hall, owing to his having failed to pass one 
of those tiresome examinations ? All the same, the typical New 
College man is invariably pleasant, but rarely, if ever, strenuous. 
He seems to have caught some of the charm which distinguishes 
the members of another Wykehamist foundation, who are 
commonly sent out upon the world endowed with a certain 
ornamental futility which is infinitely attractive, but which 
seldom leads to any great results. The average New College 
man is not intolerant of learning, but he is possibly more prone 
to admire it in others than to seek it for himself, just as the 
average Englishman, who loudly demands a more martial spirit 
among his neighbours, is popularly supposed to be ready to pay 
enormous sums of money in order to avoid personal military 
service. 

To say that Magdalen is the most beautiful college in Oxford 
appears a truism to Magdalen men, and an untruth to members 
of some other foundations ; but, avoiding odious comparisons, 
we may admit that the architectural glories of this famous 
college are hardly surpassed in the whole University. More- 
over, of late years Magdalen has enjoyed a considerable measure 
of prestige on other grounds as well. Its continuous success on 
the river has been dazzling to itself and monotonous to its rivals, 
aad its alumni regard themselves as the salt, if not of the earth, 
at all events of the University. A new arrival at Magdalen will 
probably find himself taken up and made free of everything, if 
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possible, even more readily than anywhere else, and it is a 
tradition of the college that sets should be unknown. Now that 
is admirable in theory, but, unfortunately, in practice it tends 
to produce a dead level. At Magdalen, as at New College, the 
average man is very pleasant; he is even occasionally hearty, 
‘but he is sadly uniform, and, to a dispassionate observer, there 
appears to exist in Magdalen a spirit of rigid conventionality 
which, though it doubtless provides salutary discipline for 
would-be eccentrics, would seem to involve a certain repression 
of the individuality which may seem excessive. These very 
pleasant people have a certain intolerance of their own, which 
tends to produce a fixed type, which is undoubtedly a good type, 
but perhaps scarcely as perfect as it appears to the eyes of its 
own representatives. 

It is recorded of a certain Eton master, educated at Oxford, 
that, finding himself in a room with several members of the 
Lyttelton family and hearing one of that family say : “So-and-So 
was at Trinity,” he innocently asked : “ Do you mean Trinity, or 
Trinity, Cambridge ?” I should hesitate to go as far as this 
enthusiastic Oxonian, but Trinity, Oxford, is a college to which 
parents may well turn their attention. It contains a large 
number of undergraduates from the best public schools. It is 
not too big and not too small, while if some Trinity men have 
recently achieved an uncomfortable prominence by their devo- 
tion to nocturnal athletics, as a compensation, the college is the 
proud possessor of a certain element of muscular Christianity. 
On one occasion the writer was actually asked by a father which 
was the best college for a youth with a political bent. It is 
permissible to believe that parent to have been unique; but in 
case there should be others, we may mention that Balliol appears 
temporarily to have abdicated its high position at the Union. 
In the last two or three years Christ Church, Trinity, Corpus, 
Magdalen, and New College have been well represented both at 
the Union and in the political clubs, while now the control of 
the two Conservative clubs (the Canning and the Chatham) has 
passed from Magdalen to University. But embryo politicians 
are hereby warned that to be a keen politician is at many 
colleges considered not quite respectable, while it is the fashion 
among many who ought to know better to consider the Union 
far beneath their notice. 

There is one more college which I must mention before 
concluding. University has of late years given several eminent 
men to the service of the State, and it still holds a deservedly 

high place at Oxford, If the maiority of its members can 
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hardly be described as intellectual, they are, at all events, good 
fellows, and that,in the eyes of many people, is worth much 
uncouth pedantry. 

But, in conclusion, I will reiterate to the readers of the 
National Review the advice which I have so frequently given in 
private with absolute impartiality. If your son is a clever boy, 
send him to Balliol. That is where he will learn to make the 
best use of his wits. Even if he does not appear clever, still 
send him to Balliol, as that is where any latent abilities which 
he may possess will be best drawn out. But if you cannot, or 
will not, or do not send him to Balliol, why then send him to 
New College, Christ Church, Magdalen, Trinity, or University, 
and he will have every chance of spending two or three, or even 
four, completely happy years. By sending him to one of these 
colleges you will have done your share. The rest remains in 
his own hands, and if he leaves Oxford with any feeling of dis- 
content against his own college, then you may safely conclude 
that it is in all probability his own fault. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 13, 1906. 


IN the United States, unlike in England, polling at a general 
election begins and ends on the same day, with the exception of 
three States. These three States are Oregon, which elects its 
Congressmen in June ; Vermont, which elects early in Septem- 
ber; and Maine, which elects a few days later. Asa rule, there 
is not much interest in these elections, as they give little indica- 
tion of the general trend of political sentiment. Oregon is a 
Western State of minor political importance, and for some years 
past has elected Republicans to Congress. Both Vermont and 
Maine are “sure” Republican States and can be safely relied on 
to return Republicans. Whatever interest has attached to 
these elections in the recent past has been technical rather than 
practical ; a question of mathematics rather than anything else ; 
an opportunity for the professional political manager to calculate 
percentages and discover whether the “normal” vote has in- 
creased or decreased. 

But this year the country has watched the fight in Maine with 
absorbing interest. I have already told your readers that this 
year for the first time in the history of American politics 
organised Labour, fired by the example set by English Labour, 
has gone into politics and has determined to make a test of its 
strength. It will be recalled that the American Federation of 
Labour, which has 2,000,000 men inscribed on its rolls, in the 
Spring laid before the President, the President of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House what it termed “a bill of 
grievances” and made specific demands for the more rigid 
enforcement of laws designed for the protection of Labour and 
the immediate enactment of laws to which Lavour had given its 
approval. The deputation of working men, headed by Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, the President of the American Federation of 
Labour, which presented this “bill of grievances” was respect- 
fully but not over enthusiastically received by the President, the 
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President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House. The 
President promised an inquiry into the causes complained of ; 
the President of the Senate was judicially non-committal in his 
reply ; and Mr. Cannon, the Speaker of the House, somewhat 
bluntly, if perhaps undiplomatically, intimated that because 
Gompers and his colleagues were working men, they were not 
entitled to any special laws or preferences that were not granted 
to other American citizens, and that their charge of hostility to 
Labour because of the refusal of the Republican majority to 
enact certain laws had no foundation in fact. Naturally the 
deputation retired in an angry frame of mind, and a few days 
later Gompers, in his official capacity, issued a statement in which 
he said that Labour would rely on its own class to obtain the 
justice which was denied it. That was the beginning of the 
participation of organised Labour, as a body, in politics. 
Heretofore Labour as a unit has steered clear of politics. 
Somewhat paradoxical, it was always believed by Labour leaders 
that Labour could exercise a greater influence on politicians by 
abstaining from direct participation in politics than it could by 
becoming a solidified political force. The argument employed 
was that the moment the attempt was made to unify labour 
politically the individual political preferences of men would 
clash, and the Democratic working man would fight the 
Republican working man with even more bitterness than he 
fought his employer, and instead of the solidarity of Labour 
being opposed to the solidarity of capital Labour would become 
disintegrated and be at the mercy of the compact ranks of its 
opponents. Moreover—it is not a nice thing to say, but then 
the truth is not always pleasant—working men feared themselves 
more than they feared their avowed enemies. They feared that 
by sinking individual preferences and accepting a political faith 
for the common good they would be putting too great power in 
the hands of a few of their leaders, a power so great that few 
men would be able to withstand the temptation, and there would 
be no guarantee that their leaders would not betray them. On 
the other hand, Labour could always exert its power by being 
the unknown factor in the political equation, a sort of vague, 
nebulous, mystic, avenging force ready to be loosed if it be 
provoked. ‘The Labour Vote” was an element that the 
politician carefully considered in all his calculations; the fear 
of Labour exercised a dominating influence. What effect legis- 
lation would have on Labour was one of the first questions the 
politician always asked himself ; and the mere suggestion from 
aman in the ranks of Labour supposedly empowered to speak 
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with authority that Labour would resent it was quite enough to 
make the politicion yield his convictions or deny his connection 
with the obnoxious measure. 

Probably Labour would have gone on in the old way if it had 
not been for the success of the Labour Party in Great Britain at 
the last election, I mention metely as a curious fact that 
sociologists may ponder over at their leisure that American trade 
unionism has been affected practically not at all by the teachings 
of French, or Germian, or Italian reformers or writers, but all its 
impulses have been derived from England. During the last few 
years I have made a somewhat close study of trade uhionism ih 
England and the United States, and the conclusion I have 
reached, which I believe is sustained by trade unionists on both 
sides of the Atlantic, is that the trade union of America, in its 
methods and principles, is a quarter of a century behind the 
English union, due to many causes, but perhaps due principally 
to the superior age of the English union and its homogeneity. 
So-called “advanced Labour legislation,” which has been enacted 
in England as the result of agitation by working men, has almost 
without exception originated in England and been taken up in 
America; so seldom has the operation been reversed that oné 
may say America has taught the English working man nothing, 
while the American working man owes everything to his English 
confréreé. 

The incursion of English Labour in politi¢s is a case in point. 
At once the traditions of American Labour were Swept away. 
What Englishmen had done Americans could do. England had 
agdin led the way; America would follow. There was this 
difference, however, in the methods of the two peoples, In 
England the Labour candidates were only concerned in the 
defeat of their opponents to secure the legislation of their own 
class, In America the working man had not progressed so far 
as to attempt the creation of a distinct Labour Party in 
Congress, which would be the natural and logical thing to do, 
but he would support candidates for Congress, irrespective 
of party, whom he approved and endeavour to defeat those 
of whomi he disapproved. Practically the result was the same, 

but it emphasised the difference between the English and the 
American character, especially in their political methods. The 
English are more direct. The American has been steeped in the 
maze of political circumlocution. England long ago would 
have thtown away, if she had ever used it, that ridiculous piece 
of machinery, the electoral college. Americans cling to it 
because it is one of those beautiful “checks and balances ” that 
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theoretically fill them with admiration, although as practical 
people they laugh at its absurdity. 

The American Federation of Labour went into the movement 
with vigour and intelligence. It began its operations by address- 
ing letters to the Congressional candidates, putting certain cate- 
gorical questions and demanding specific answers. Those men 
whose replies were deemed unsatisfactory were promptly black- 
listed, and preparations began todefeat them. Labour had 
long looked upon Representative Littlefield, of the Second Maine 
district, as its arch enemy. Mr. Littlefield is a man of great 
ability and high courage. He had refused to be bullied by 
Labour or to be frightened by its threats; he had antagonised 
certain measures as a matter of honest conviction ; he had made 
it quite plain that he would not purchase his seat at the price of 
self-respect. Mr. Gompers announced that Mr. Littlefield must 
be defeated at all costs as an example to all the other defiant 
candidates for Congress. 

Two years ago Mr. Littlefield was elected to Congress by a 
majority of 5500, which made it obvious that only a political 
revolution could transform that sweeping majority into a minority. 
When to this it is added that Maine has year after year given 
Republican presidential candidates, and Republican governors, 
and Republican Congressmen heavy majorities, and that Mr. 
Littlefield enjoys the confidence of the Republicans of his dis- 
trict, who are proud of his courage and his intellect, it did not 
seem that he stood in great danger of defeat. Mr. Gompers, 
however, was not dismayed. He sent his agents into Maine to 
organise the working men, he announced through the Press that 
Mr. Littlefield assuredly would be defeated, and in the last ten 
days before election he went to Maine, and day and night 
addressed gatherings, urging working men for their own preser- 
vation to teach the enemies of labour a lesson by defeating 
Littlefield. At the beginning that gentleman and his friends 
were cynically contemptuous. They were full of confidence. 
Gompers was openly laughed at, but as the campaign progressed 
their air of easy confidence deserted them. It became apparent 
even to the outsider that if Littlefield was not to be defeated he 
at least was in danger, and the Republican managers took alarm. 
If Littlefield went to defeat, if Gompers won the most signal 
political victory of years, other Republican candidates who had 
been marked by Labour would also be destroyed, which would 
in all probability mean the loss of Republican control in the 
House of Representatives and the loss of the next presidency. 
This danger must be averted at all hazards. The Republican 
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political managers sent some of their most influential speakers in 
the State, and gave to the election as much importance almost as 
if the fate of the presidency hinged on the vote of the district. 
In no sense is the President involved in the outcome, yet Mr. 
Taft, the Secretary of War, ina notable speech urged that Mr. 
Littlefield must be returned as the President was the real issue, 
and Littlefield’s defeat would be tantamount to expressing want 
of confidence in the President. The dragging in of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s name shows how frightened the Republicans were. Mr. 
Roosevelt is the greatest asset the Republican party has, and the 
Republicans, believing that they were in danger, were forced to 
use all their available resources to save themselves. 

The election was held last Monday, and while actually a 
Republican victory, it was, in fact, a still greater Democratic 
victory. Mr. Littlefield’s majority of nearly six thousand is 
whittled down to a little more than one thousand, and the 
majority of the Republican candidate for governor is reduced 
from 25,000, the normal, to 8000. Even more ominous to the 
Republicans, is the fact that Mr. Littlefield was defeated by the 
votes of the cities but was saved by the farmers, the rural majority 
off-setting his urban minorities. If this is indicative of the trend 
of sentiment throughout the country, it presages a heavy loss to 
the Republicans in the general election in November, as in the 
important States, in New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio and Indiana the cities contain the bulk of the 
voting population, and the cities, as a general rule, are Demo- 
cratic, and even a slight increase of the Democratic vote would 
swamp the Republican rural vote. The New York Times in its 
comment on the election says : 


Mr. Littlefield is elected to the House of Representatives by so small a 
margin that as a gauge of the influence brought against him the result must 
be taken as practically a defeat. This we deeply regret, for reasons we have 
frequently taken occasion to explain. It is a triumph of class feeling. Though 
it will be a source of disappointment to the President, that gentleman cannot, 
we think, escape some responsibility for it. Much that he has done and said 
has served indirectly, and directly too, to encourage the feeling that the 
existing organisation of business and industry is inimical to the interest of the 
working man. The distinctions he has himself made and the reservations he 
has had in mind have totally failed to impress the minds of the class most 
concerned, the leaders of trade unions. Even if Mr. Littlefield is not “kept at 
home,” in the phrase of the President, his narrow escape of defeat in so strong 
a Republican district will tend greatly to strengthen the hands of Mr. Gompers’ 
new party. 


It is only proper to add, however, that the Maine election was 
not fought on national issues exclusively. Apart from the fight 
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made by Labour on Mr. Littlefield, the situation was compli- 
cated by purely domestic State questions, notably whether a new 
prohibition law should be submitted to the people. Still the fact 
remains that the Republicans have encountered their first im- 
portant defeat, and Labour has won its first important victory. 
The result will be greatly to encourage Mr. Gompers and his 
associates, to convince them that they have not miscalculated their 
strength, and to make them more resolved than ever to carry on 
the campaign with determination against the other Republican 
candidates, who are only one degree less objectionable to them 
than Mr. Littlefield, 


In the August issue of this Review, 1 said that “if to-day we 
were living two years hence, that is to say, if this were July 1908, 
instead of July 1906, and if conditions were then what they are 
now, it would not be a difficult matter to name the two Presi- 
dential candidates. Mr. Bryan would be the democratic candi- 
date and Mr. Roosevelt the Republican candidate.” There was 
ample justification for the statement at the time; there is equal 
justification for now saying that Mr. Bryan’s chances have 
decreased 50 per cent. When I wrote in July I regarded Mr. 
Bryan as not only practically certain of receiving the nomi- 
nation, but I considered that circumstances were more favourable 
to his election than any man who might be nominated by the 
Republicans, Mr. Roosevelt alone excepted. Now I think that 
almost any Republican can defeat him, assuming of course that 
the temper of the public is the same two years hence as it is 
to-day. 

For this change Mr. Bryan is alone responsible, and has only 
himself to thank that the growing esteem in which the public held 
him has been so rudely destroyed. Mr. Bryan’s speech, made in 
New York when he returned from Europe in the closing days of 
jast month, has again convinced the country that it is still the Bryan 
of old who would be their President ; that in nothing has he 
changed ; that although his friends tried to fit him in the livery 
of Conservatism, in heart and spirit he is as radical as of yore ; 
still as dangerous to society as when he was the protagonist in 
what was the tragedy or farce of free silver, according to the 
point of view. Mr. Bryan’s home-coming was longed for and 
eagerly awaited by Democrats ; he was to be their Moses as well 
as their Joshua, their prophet and leader and captain ; under his 
banner they were to fight the good fight, and in the promised 
land of power find the reward for their steadfast adherence to the 
true faith. 
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By a single speech Mr. Bryan has ruined all these hopes. His 
advocacy of the Government ownership of railways is considered 
as radical and as dangerous as his belief in free silver, and has 
arrayed against him all the Conservative forces. It is quite 
immaterial that what Mr. Bryan recommends may not be so 
dangerous as people think it is, or that it will bring about the 
reforms that Mr. Bryan is certain will follow, the public, espe- 
cially the thinking public with a stake in the country, is not 
prepared to entertain the suggestion at this time, and therefore 
Mr. Bryan by championing what is neither popular nor under- 
stood, which the public does not demand and dreads, has 
again convinced the public that he is an unsafe and unwise 
leader, a man unfitted to be entrusted with the responsibilities of 
high office. 

It is a great pity for many reasons, I have always be- 
lieved in Mr. Bryan, and his courage and honesty, and I 
feel sure that he would make a most admirable President. 
It is a bad thing for popular government when there 
is no healthy opposition, when the party in power is so con- 
temptuous of its opponents that it can be indifferent to its 
attacks. For the last ten years there has been no opposition 
worthy of the name, and in that time innumerable crimes have 
been committed in the name of honesty. A change of Govern- 
ment, or if not that at least a fighting, vigorous, much to be 
feared opposition, would do the country no harm, and might, 
perhaps, do it a great deal of good. But Mr. Bryan apparently 
has made that impossible. He might have united all wings of 
the Democracy. His past would have insured him the support 
of the Radicals, the old free silver worshippers, who would have 
followed him anywhere and to anything simply because he was 
Bryan ; his acquiescence in what, for the sake of a better word, 
may be termed Conservatism, would have insured him the sup- 
port of men who fear the tendencies of the last few years and 
the dangerous extremes to which they may go unless they are 
checked. Republicans as well as Democrats were waiting to 
enlist under Mr. Bryan’s banner, but first they were anxious to 
know under what flag they would serve. And Mr. Bryan unfurled 
the Jolly Rodger. 

This is not hyperbole. To a great many men there seems little 
difference between Government ownership and piracy. It is 
confiscation, the taking of property under duress ; the encourage- 
ment to the have nots to take from the haves, a doctrine all too 
dangerous to receive the slightest encouragement from any man 
who has even a trifle. And it is allso unnecessary. There are 
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real issues, vital issues, that Mr. Bryan might have championed, 
which demand settlement. He has again thrown away his 
opportunity. The New York World utters the restrained words 
of truth and common sense when it says : 


Will Mr. Bryan never be able to see what an obstacle his own political 
vagaries have presented for the past ten years to any effective movement 
against plutocratic politics ? 

In 1896 he and his free silver friends made it necessary for hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens, who would otherwise not have done so, to vote 
the Republican ticket as a choice of evils. The sixteen to one propaganda 
delivered the Republican party over to Hannaism and inaugurated a new era 
of corrupt corporation government. It convinced corporations that the 
McKinley victory of 1896 had given him a licence to do anything they pleased. 
It started the whole country on a political and financial debauch. ... 

But how will it be if Mr. Bryan clings to his policy of government railroads 
and the Democratic party persists in nominating him? We shall have 
another 1896 campaign in kind if not in degree. All the opponents of State 
Socialism, semi-Socialism, and Socialism, will vote against Mr. Bryan as the 
opponents of free silver did in 1896, and the corporations will again take the 
fullest advantage of the political upheaval. 

Mr. Bryan honestly thinks he is fighting plutocracy. The fact is, that his 
economic fallacies have done more to promote plutocratic government in the 
United States within the last decade than any other single agency. 


The New York Times, the most influential of the independent 
papers, in the same vein says : 


Mr. Bryan will never be President of the United States ; it is very doubtful, 
it is growing every day more doubtful, whether he will be nominated by the 
Democrats in 1908. If he gets any nomination at all it is more likely to come 
to him from some rump of Radicalism than from the old organisation. He is 
about the most disuniting leader the party ever had. He hasa veritable genius 
for discord, division, faction, dispersion, and defeat. He was clay in the hands 
of the silver potters in 1896, but in Ig00 he had developed the nominating 
spirit, and he dominated the St. Louis Convention, forcing the fatal doctrine 
of free silver into the platform against the protest of the party. ... Before 
his recent return from Europe the Democratic party seemed to be getting 
itself into condition again. He puta stop to allthat. His public ownership 
speech was like a bomb exploded in the vitals of the Democracy. It rent and 


mangled it, and the dissevered members and fragments have not even yet all 
fallen to the ground. 


These criticisms, which are typical of hundreds of others, 
are all the more striking when compared with the attitude of the 
Press toward Mr. Bryan only a few months ago. He was then 
complimented for his “Conservatism,” and discussed as the 
leader of the forces of order against Radicalism, against the very 
man who at the time of his election was to save society from 
the menace of Bryanism. Mr. Roosevelt holds the Republican 
party in his hands and the nomination is his for the asking. 
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Mr. Hearst threatens the Democratic nomination. Mr. Roosevelt 
was too Radical and Mr. Hearst was too Socialistic. Mr. Bryan 
was to be the happy mean between Roosevelt and Hearst; the 
only man to defeat Hearst and save the Democratic party from 
annihilation ; the only man formidable enough to make even 
Mr. Roosevelt doubt whether his popularity was great enough 
to submit it to the test of opposing him. 

Mr. Bryan has waved the magician’s wand. He has done for 
Mr. Roosevelt and for Mr. Hearst what neither could have done 
for himself. Mr. Roosevelt need have no fears. No Conservative 
Republican or Democrat would hesitate one moment if required 
to choose between the President and Mr. Bryan, and by com- 
parison Mr. Roosevelt is Conservatism personified. On the 
other hand, if Mr. Bryan hopes to appeal to the extreme 
Socialists he is simply playing second fiddle to Mr. Hearst, who 
has preached more forcibly the dogma that Mr. Bryan now 
accepts. If the Democratic Party, or any considerable section 
of it, intends to make Socialism its battle-cry, Hearst is a stronger, 
certainly a more logical, candidate than Bryan. 


No man ever more wantonly or more courageously sacrificed 
a golden opportunity. Which is it, folly or courage? That is 


the interesting psychological question not easily to be deter- 
mined. Facing the storm hehad raised, knowing that to persist 
in his course was to lose the support of men without whose 
support success is impossible, Mr. Bryan a few days after his 


first speech, was courageous enough to affirm his moral creed 
in these words : 


A few months ago it looked as if { might be asked to be your candidate, 
but I was assured by reading the editorials of your papers this morning that 
some of those who were for me then will not force it on me now... . I tell 
you, gentlemen, that I would rather have the approval of my own conscience 
than the approval of all the people in the United States. Every man must 
act in accordance with the dictates of his own conscience. 

I do not care what the politicians think. If I know what the people want 
to-day I know what the politicians want to-morrow. I know the politicians 
to be the most timid of men, and that they always want to do what thepeople 
want them todo. And I say now, gentlemen, that if the politicians do not 
agree to my course it worries me little ; the people I want to convince are the 
voters of this country, and not the politicians, who pretend to dictate to those 
voters, while in reality they truckle to them. 


The man is either so pedantically honest or so obstinately 
intolerant of opposition—and again I say that the public would 
try to fathom his motives—that he has found it necessary publicly 
to rebuke in the most scathing terms a Democrat of great 
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prominence because he objected to his methods. Speaking at a 
public banquet at Chicago, Mr. Bryan said of this man, Mr. 
Sullivan, one of the leaders of the Illinois Democracy : 

What is the objection to Mr. Sullivan? He is a high official in a franchise- 
holding corporation, which is constantly seeking favours at the hands of the 
Government. He is familiar with all the methods employed by such corpora- 
tions to gain from local and State Governments special favours and privileges. 

I hold that no man who is officially connected with a corporation that is 
seeking privileges ought to act as a member of a political organisation, because 
_ he cannot represent his corporation and the people at the same time. I am 
opposed to allowing a man situated as he is to use the public treasury to pay 
the debts that he owes to those who help his corporation to take advantage 
of the public, and therefore I insist that the fight should be commenced to-day 
to prevent his re-election to the National Committee. 

I do not regard it as a compliment to be endorsed for the Presidency by a 
Convention which endorsed Mr. Sullivan. I told them in advance that I did 
not want an endorsement under such circumstances, and I repudiate it. If 
my nomination for any office depended upon that endorsement, I would not 
accept it. 

Do you ask me whether a candidate can advance his chance for election by 
repudiating Mr. Sullivan and the State Committee which he controls, or 
which, at least, sympathises with him ? I cannot answer, but I deny that any 
candidate has a right to make his election depend upon expediency. I 
express the opinion, however, that the man who opposes Mr. Sullivan boldly 
will be stronger with the people than the man who either endorses him or is 
silent. 

If Mr. Bryan were more adroit and less honest or less self- 
centred, had he listened to the advice of his friends and yielded 
his judgment, he could have thrown the ranks of the enemy 
into confusion instead of having thrown his own into a state of 
panic. Had he boldly declared himself in favour ofa moderate 
and judicious revision of the tariff, insisted upon the proper 
regulation of the trusts and the enforcement of the laws, recom- 
mended sanity and moderation in all things, but in legislation 
especially ; referred in general termsto the “first principles of 
Jefferson,” and affirmed his undying faith in the Republic, Mr. 
Bryan would have disarmed Mr. Roosevelt and drawn Mr. 
Hearst’s fangs. But now !—now Mr. Bryan is floundering in the 
morass of his advanced ideas, submerged by his eloquence and 
wondering why he sinks deeper with every step while his 
opponents stand on firm ground and watch him with amusement 
rather than with anxiety. Mr. Bryan may be the nominee of 
the Democratic Party, but no one believes that he will come any 
nearer being elected two years hence than he was when he 
attempted and failed ten years ago. 


The events of the last few weeks have given Mr. Roosevelt a 
tremendous boom. He has only to sit tight and he has the game 
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in his hands, as he holds all the cards. If he will consent to 
have the nomination he can have it without a struggle: there 
is no other Republican bold enough or stupid enough to 
attempt to contest with him; and his election, if the election 
were to be held now, would be assured. Two years hence may 
witness a change, but it is not likely. 

Only a few months ago any reference to the President again 
being a candidate was resented by his friends as an insult, as it 
impugned the President’s good faith and questioned his sincerity 
when, on the night of election, he declared that under no cir- 
cumstances would he again be a candidate. Now the question 
may be discussed without offence. Last week in a speech in 
Maine Mr. Cannon, the Speaker of the House, himself a 
“receptive” candidate for the presidency, told his audience that 
“stranger things might happen than Roosevelt’s being President 
until 1912,” and the statement was received with uproarious 


applause. The New York Sun, which has for Mr. Roosevelt 
only a lukewarm affection, and has always fiercely resented any 
suggestion of his candidacy as an insult in view of his 
renunciation of further ambition, only a few days ago felt 
impelled to make this significant declaration : 


That Mr. Roosevelt will be a candidate (in spite of all our convictions to the 
contrary) appears now to be of the widest popular acceptance. If one may 
believe in the assertions in the public prints; if one may trust in the utter- 
ances boldly and confidently attributed to Mr. Roosevelt himself ; if one may 
put one’s confidence in the expression that is everywhere current of the public 
temperament and the public desire, then Mr. Roosevelt is assuredly now, and 
inevitably will be at the critical moment, the popular candidate. We are 
called upon to dismiss Mr. Roosevelt’s formal and direct disavowal made on 
election night of further pretence or consent to another term. Many reasons 
are alleged for this; mostly reasons which are sophisticated and devious: 
One reason alone has weight with us, and that is, that it is the prerogative of 
genius to control its own motives, assured that whatsoever its decision it will 
enjoy the approbation of the multitude. 

Make no mistake. The logarithm of Mr. Roosevelt’s career resides in the 
definition of a genius. 

Let no one be deluded with the idea that Mr. Roosevelt’s dominance is on 
the wane, that his star is in declension. He is far yet from his apogee, and is 
to-day a more potential force with the people of the country, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, than any other day hitherto. There is no one else in their 
minds, not one ; no Taft, no Root, no Cannon—no one at all in all that vast 
ineffectual procession. 

No Bryan? Alas! Mr. Bryan is not even a wholesome distraction. 


From the days when Charles Dickens visited this land of the 
brave and the free even until the present day, it has been accepted 
as an axiom by Europeans that the American is a braggart and 
takes pride in boasting that his country is greater, richer, more 
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powerful, larger than any other country, and this amiable habit 
has led most Europeans, whose knowledge of the American 
character is superficial, really to believe that Americans brag and 
bluster simply because like little children they love to hear them- 
selves talk. But this does an injustice to the American character. 
The American believes in himself, and he has superb confidence 
in his manifest destiny. He thinks in large numbers, in billions 
of dollars and millions of people and thousands of acres; the 
very immensity of his continent, its limitless resources and its 
almost ungrasped possibilities, possibilities so great that not even 
the most luxuriant imagination is fanciful, has given the American 
a mind perhaps more imaginative, more quickly responsive to 
emotional oratory, than that of any other people; and, this is 
worth remembering, for the time being, so long as the spell 
lasts, both orator and audience believe in what they say and 
hear. 

Here is the peroration of a speech delivered by Senator 
Beveridge during the Maine campaign before the usual mixed 
American audience, farmers, working men, shopkeepers, pro- 
fessional men. To English ears it sounds ridiculous, it is gas- 
conade so absurd that one fails to understand how a prominent 
public man should be guilty of anything so childish, but the 
newspapers do not regard it as extraordinary, and I am sure the 
audience—and I speak with a long experience of American 
audiences—sat there spellbound, drinking in every word, thrilling 
in every emotion, believing all that they heard, and glorying in 
the thought that they were the chosen people. Hear Mr. 
Beveridge : 

The gloricus American people, torch-bearers of Liberty; this American 
Republic, hope of the world ; this American land, so nobly placed, so rich 
in all that ministers to human use and happiness; that people will not 
be corrupted by their prosperity, because their prosperity will be honest and 
pure ; that Republic will not decay, because its Government will be kept close 
to that people; that land will not be spoiled and rifled by crazed efforts for 
hasty wealth, but made richer by intelligent industry and care. Development, 
not exploitation ; progress, not decadence; while even brighter shines the 
light of the true freedom that men call “equity before the law,” onward and 
upward, carried by the American millions as they press forward in the strength 
and joy of righteous living, passing by the gods of gold and leaving 
behind them the false worship of the broken idols of the market-place—a 
market cleansed, set in order, and regenerated. So shall American civilisation 
be made immortal and American institutions a blessing to mankind. 


A. MAURICE Low, 


MODERN ENGLISH SPELLING 


THE question as to the possibility of reforming English spelling 
has again been recently brought to the notice of the British 
public, and has been generally received, as might have been ex- 
pected, with strong expressions of dislike. It may, however, be 
fairly remarked that most of those writers who have expressed 
such dislike have contented themselves mainly with the use of 
violent and somewhat intemperate language, instead of fairly 
examining the question on its merits. The one unfailing argu- 
ment, to which most of them appeal, is a consideration of the 
look or appearance of a new spelling; but this, rightly con- 
sidered, is a mere encouragement of popular prejudice, and not 
a very creditable one for a writer to use if he thinks he really has 
a strong case. 

The present position of things is, of course, that a certain 
system of spelling, largely but not wholly uniform—for entire 
uniformity as to every point has always been, and will always 
remain, impossible—has for many years been accepted as the 
standard one. It is full of singular anomalies, the result of which 
is that it has to be acquired by the eye only, at a great expenditure 
of time and trouble. Each word has its own symbol, from 
which no one must deviate, however much that symbol mis- 
represents the sound of the word. The result is, at the same 
time, convenient, precisely because it is generally accepted, but 
for no other reason. 

So great, indeed, is this practical convenience that any proposal 
to disturb it is apt to excite general alarm and anger ; and those 
who are thusalarmed area little too ready with arguments which 
seem to them unanswerable, for the sole reason that they 
cannot answer them themselves. Most of our writers know 
nothing whatever of the history of our spelling, and say 
things which can only be described as wild, without any 
suspicion of the ludicrous nature of their utterances in the eyes 
of the not very numerous scholars who happen to have studied 
the subject for many years. Some, for example, are so hardy as 
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to say that any changes would destroy .our knowledge of 
etymology—an assertion which is glaringly,contradicted by the 
hopelessly false spelling (from an etymological point of view) 
of a considerable number of our words ; and no etymologist who 
values his reputation would care to support so dubious a con- 
tention. Others call the modern spelling a natural develop- 
ment, and, therefore, a thing to be cherished; in ignorant de- 
fiance of the fact that our spelling has been frequently disturbed 
and most unnaturally perverted by pedants, especially by those 
of the sixteenth century, whose special aim was, frequently, to 
insinuate false etymologies to please themselves, or to disguise 
true etymologies which they did not happen to know. 

But an Englishman may always expect to be heard if he 
appeals to the sense of fairness which resides in his fellows ; and 
it is for this reason that I venture to call attention to a few but 
important facts. 

The chief one is that our language has a long, varied, and 
instructive history ; one so vast and intricate that, as I have found 
in my own Case, one life is hardly sufficient for the purpose of 
fully understanding it. And it is constantly forgotten that the 
whole of this history ought to be studied from a phonetic point 
of view. That is to say, it is the spoken language alone that is 
the true standard, and that, rightly considered, alone matters ; 
for the written language is only an imperfect representation of 
it, and not unfrequently introduces perversions that would not 
otherwise have arisen. Itis a very common error to regard the 
written form as being the true one ; some even attribute to it an 
almost sacred existence, and for that reason they deprecate any 
change in it, however sensible. The spoken language has been 
developed, on the whole, naturally and regularly (of course, not 
always without mistakes), and is a living and growing thing ; but 
the written language fails, at least at present, to exhibit its growth 
and its many changes. 

This was not the case at the first. Phonetic spelling, i.e. a 
careful representation in writing of the spoken sounds, is no new 
thing, nor has it now been thought of for the first time. We 
have a large number of manuscripts, from about thé year 700 
onwards, which exhibit spellings of words of all kinds and in at 
least three main dialects. In all of these the principle of imita- 
ting the sound is obvious, and the more intelligent scribes really 
wrote etymologically, i.¢., truly, precisely because they did not 
attempt to etymologise, It is indeed extremely fortunate that 
they had no theories to support. The spelling at the first 
followed Latin models, from the year 700 till about 1200 or later. 
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After this it so happened that the Norman, who discovered the 
incapacity of the uneducated Englishman for learning French 
and had the sense to perceive that bilingualism was a nuisance, 
made up his mind that, with his larger brain, he was himself 
capable of learning English, and actually performed this great 
feat. But he could not detach himself from his own habits of 
spelling ; and hence it came to pass that he actually respelt the 
whole language upon French principles, which did not always 
coincide with those that had been adopted previously. And 
to this day this habit has prevailed, in spite of the reaction in the 
sixteenth century, when not only Latin, but Greek, came under 
pedantic revision. To give an easy example, we may notice 
that the Norman adopted the French e in the place of the Latin 
@ and @; and this is why we have such spellings as demon, 
enigma, phenomenon, cemetery, solecism, and the rest. The prin- 
ciple should, of course, have been adhered to; but the meddle- 
someness of the new learning reintroduced the very symbols 
which the French spelling had rejected, and insisted upon such 
forms as apheresis and cenobite. The stupidity of such pedantry 
is apparent, for now neither the old rule nor the new one pre- 
vails ; many people write primeval who hesitate as to medieval. 
The schoolboy (not the best judge) inclines to medieval as being 
the more “learned” form; and his master (who commonly 
knows no more about the history of spelling than the boy does) 
is likely to applaud him. Hence, for such a simple matter, we 
have two distinct and absolutely conflicting rules, productive 
of that very chaos which, to the English speller by the eye, 
appeals as exhibiting the height of wisdom. 

It so happened that, in the fifteenth century, writers were 
becoming much more numerous and far more careless. Many 
were amateurs rather than professional scribes. And it was 
just at this time that printing was invented, which did so much 
to fix and stereotype the spelling, and to retard its free develop- 
ment. The result has, of course, been that the spelling was too 
slow in changing, fell behind in the race, and became ever 
more and more unphonetic and chaotic. It is not, as most of 
us suppose, a thing to be thankful for, but rather one to be 
lamented, 

Some of our spellings, which cannot and must never (in the 
Opinion of many) be improved, are singularly contradictory. 
From the verb to cede, we have the derivatives accede, concede, 
intercede, precede, recede, and secede, all spelt according to the 
Old French model. But we have also exceed, proceed, and 
succeed, and we may well ask why? Old books show us that 
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the long e which prevails in these words was sometimes written 
double, to show its length; hence exceede was written beside 
excede, to denote that it rhymed with reed, and came at last to 
be preferred. The next step was to drop the now useless final 
e, which gave us exceed. ‘That is to say, the spellings exceed, 
proceed, and succeed arose from a desire to show the sound more 
exactly. If all the other derivatives had been similarly altered 
no harm would have been done ; the mistake made was in the 
mending of some only and not the rest. Or they might very 
well have been all let alone. The ludicrous aspect of the case 
is the reverence which we show for such inconsistent forms. 
It is now agreed that we must spell one set one way, and the 
other set the other; and that anything else is sacrilege. 

Very few people realise the extreme lateness of the idea that 
the same spelling must be adhered to throughout the same 
book. It is really no earlier than 1700; for previously to that 
date varieties of spelling, such as he and hee upon the same 
page, can usually be found. In fact, our spelling was reasonably 
phonetic (upon Latin models) from about 700 to 1200, and still 
phonetic (but upon French models) from 1200 to 1500. It 
remained the same, but with much interference on the part of 
teachers of Latin and Greek, till 1600 and later. After that, it 
ceased to have vitality and became a mere instrument for the 
use of printers; so that many serious changes of sound no 
longer received due recognition, and we are now very much 
behind the age. The chief rule for modern spelling is, in fact, 
that we should, in the main, employ the vowel-sounds that were 
prevalent in the time of Shakespeare; and this rule is of no 
use at all to the mass of us, because such sounds are precisely 
what most of us are wholly unacquainted with. That this 
subject is known and appreciated in Germany, where the 
history of English is of far greater account than it is here, is 
apparent from the fact that Professor Viétor, of Marburg, has 
just published two books upon the subject, named respectively 
A Shakespeare Phonology and A Shakespeare Reader. 

The difference between modern English spelling and that of 
the First Folio is, in fact, trivial. If we examine the famous 
speech by Jacques, on the “‘ Seven Ages of Man,” the chief points 
are these : We have rightly dropped the wholly useless final e in 
schoole, snaile, mistresse, sodaine (now sudden, phonetically), quicke, 
moderne, leane, pantaloone, shrunke, shanke, and againe; at the 
same time dropping the e in playes and armes, and the ge in bigge. 
We have rightly altered final // into / in an unstressed syllable ; 
as in satchell, wofull, quarrell, formall, youthfull, Other words 
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which we have altered are meere, meerely, historic, trebble. The 
only striking changes are, in fact, in the modern jealous for Ielous, 
and honour for honor. Of course the form honour is not really 
modern, as it is common in Chaucer; but we see at the same 
time from this example that honor is far older than the ignorant 
are wont to suppose. There is only one really important varia- 
tion, viz., that Shakespeare has sixt for sixth. Doubtless he so 
pronounced it ; for he was credited with having written the three 
parts of Henry the Sixt, and he certainly wrote The Life of Henry 
the Fift, as the old edition has it. And it is worthy of notice that 
fifta and siexta are the Anglo-Saxon forms. 

It is amusing to find that some seriously quote the well-known 
speech of Holofernes against the “rackers of orthography” 
(Love's Labour’s Lost, v. 1. 24) as if it were seriously meant. As 
Professor Viétor well remarks (Phonology, p. 69): “The pronun- 
ciation cauf, hauf[meaning kaaf, haaf| was probably Shakespeare’s 
own, asin the case of debt, doubt, and abhominable, where the 
etymological, or pseudo-etymological, b and h were doubtless 
pronounced only by pedants of Holofernes’s type.” That is just 
the point ; the pedants succeeded in introducing b into Chaucer’s 
dette and doute in the spelling, but they could get nobody to 
sound it. They wanted to make people sound the / in calf and 
half (as if they rhymed with Balfe), but the Normans had suc- 
cessfully destroyed the sound of / in /f and /& some centuries 
previously. And they actually tried to thrust an / into abhomin- 
able, because they had an idea that it was derived from homo, and 
meant “ that which is foreign to man.” Surely Shakespeare did 
well in making Holofernes ridiculous. We are all rackers of 
orthography now, and ignore the b in debt, the g in reign, the n in 
solemn, the gh in through, and so on, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion or compunction. 

One very curious point about English spelling is that it con- 
tains many examples of reform; so that reform, instead of being 
modern, is quite an old thing, and (what is more to the point) 
has several times received complete acceptance. I will take one 
case only, viz., the introduction into the written language of the 
symbol oa. 

I assume that many readers are wholly innocent of any 
knowledge of the origins of our symbols. Ask the average man 
why he uses the symbol ow in spelling house, and, if he is honest, 
he will usually confess that he does not know. I do not here 
write for the information of those who happen to know what 
oa means, 


The story is this. The scribes of Chaucer’s time had no way 
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of distinguishing between the long open o (our oa in broad) and 
the long close o (our oa in road, nearly). At that date, they 
wrote rood to express these two distinct sounds. The former 
was pronounced rawd (with aw as in awe), and the latter was 
pronounced nearly as our road or rode; only the oa was sounded 
purely, without any tendency, as in modern English, to an after- 
sound of u. This want of distinction between two widely 
different sounds was rightly felt to be a serious drawback; so 
that, early in the sixteenth century, the symbol oa was de- 
liberately invented for the express purpose of representing the 
former sound. The result was, of course, that the form road 
denoted the sound rawd, andthe form rood denoted the sound 
road, Ata later period, both of these sounds descended in the 
musical scale, until, at last, the forms road and rood had the 
modern familiar sounds. The former always meant a highway, 
and the latter a crucifix. The same is true of all words having 
oa, with the sole exception of the word broad,in which the 
influence of the preceding 1, fortified by the preceding b, has 
actually preserved the old Chaucerian sound, It will be observed 
that oa is likewise preceded by 1, fortified by g, in the word 
groat, in which the sound of the oa varies. As the New English 
Dictionary well notes—“ the pronunciation of groat with the oa 
in broad is recognised by many dictionaries, but is now old- 
fashioned.” No doubt the word broad may come to rhyme 
with road some day, but not soon; the spelling only influences 
the pronunciation in the case of somewhat unusual or difficult 
words, and its real power in this direction is very slight. The 
principle remains, that the spoken speech is the master, and the 
spelling the too frequently incompetent servant. 

The whole history of our spelling abounds with problems, 
some of which require for their solution a considerable amount 
of time and patience. Of such problems just a few may be 
mentioned, in order to give some notion of their character. 
We might, for instance, inquire into the history of the symbol 
ea, SO as to understand the original difference between sea and 
seé, now pronounced alike ; why /ouse is spelt with ou, but town 
with ow: how the symbols ogh, ugh, and ough came to be con- 
fused under the common form ougii ; how the symbol ow in the 
verb to know is of totally different origin from the ow in now, 
and to this day denotes a different sound; what is the meaning 
of the silent k in knee, of g in gnat, and of w in write; why marine 
does not rhyme with shine, nor go with do, nor wan with ran, 
nor way with quay: why sylvan is misspelt with a y; and so on, 
In close connexion with the subject, the student may do well 
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to study the Roman pronunciation of Latin; the pronunciation 
of Old Icelandic (to explain words of Norse origin) ; of Norman 
or Anglo-French; of the Old French of Paris, of Normandy, 
and of Provence; the spelling and pronunciation of the four- 
teenth century; the spelling of Caxton, which has so greatly 
influenced our printing; the wonderful preservation of many 
old sounds and words in our dialects, as shown in the remark- 
able work entitled the English Dialect Grammar, by Professor 
Wright ; and the vast wealth of spellings, all of them highly 
instructive, exhibited in the great collection of texts published 
by the English Text Society. Here indeed is somewhat to 
interest the Englishman who is proud of his native language, 
who recognises its supreme value as a vehicle for human thought 
and an instrument of human progress. For indeed it is of 
marvellous grasp and greatness, possessing at once a Teutonic 
strength and a Romance flexibility. Its triumphant abolition 
of substantival genders and the simplicity of its syntax render it 
the easiest language in the world to learn in the true manner, 
that is to say, by ear; the difficulties only appear when we 
begin to write it down. Even with all its drawbacks it is 
spreading fast and far ; and we may all combine in desiring its 
increased adoption. At present most of us are too incurious as 
to the true history and meaning of the spellings which we use. 
The very great labour of learning, by sheer memory of the look 
of the written word, and without any real regard as to the sound 
intended, the spelling of every word which we desire to employ 
usually proves so exhausting as to deaden all desire for under- 
standing how it all came about. And no facilities for learning 
this exist, except in a few modern books that are by no means 
generally known. It is somewhat sad to think that our teachers 
of spelling are not at all expected to know anything of the 
matter, although, if they did, they might easily explain such 
rules as exist, and might considerably lighten and shorten a very 
heavy task by recognising and explaining some of the leading 
principles on which the forms of the written words are based. 
The sad result is that,as a rule, even the most highly educated 
amongst us cannot tell, even in the simplest cases, why they 
spell words as they do. How came stone to rhyme with moan ? 


WALTER W. SKEAT, 


TO HENRY NEWBOLT 


(ON THE FLY-LEAF OF A A/STORY OF NEW ZEALAND, 


POET, whose verse in lines that glow 
Shall tell lads yet to come 

Of Hawke’s dread swoop upon the foe, 
Or rattle of Drake’s drum ; 

Bard of that bright sea-glory’s roll, 
Where battle-splendours play, 

What can this bring to touch thy soul, 
This land of mere To-day ? 


Our conquest of the wilderness, 
Our march to plant or spoil, 

Is labour’s trudge in working-dress, 
—Rough, slow, prosaic toil. 

Little of grandeur, fire or tears 
Here prompts the muse’s pen, 

In deeds of scarce a hundred yeurs, 
Plain work of common men. 


Scarce have we turned the first brief page 
Whereon our tale began: 

A single hour of Europe’s age 
Stretches beyond our span : 

So swiftly-built our structure stands 
Its rise a dream appears, 

—But slow they toiled with building hands, 
Our sires, the pioneers. 


Yet are New Zealand’s sons the seed 
Of rovers of the deep: 

Sparks of old fire may stir the breed 
To rouse from gain or sleep. 


TO HENRY NEWBOLT 


The spell that summoned Drake to sea 
Still by the race was felt 

When our young riders sought with glee 
The marksmen of the Veldt. 


Their fathers voyaged oceans three, 
Four thousand leagues of foam, 
Seeking their cities yet to be, 
Their wild sea-prison’d home. 
Blithely they planned the large design 
And flung the gage to Fate 
In hazard of a venture fine, 
The founding of a State. 


Sundered, a hemisphere away, 
Distant, an empire’s length, 
Resistless, friendly myriads lay, 
Great England’s shattering strength. 
But here, strange hills and silent shore 
Shut in the lonely few, 
And o’er dark ridge and torrent’s roar 
The very stars were new. 


Through gorge and flood, ’neath gale and sun, 
They forced their trackless way, 

Meeting in fight hard-fought, hard-won, 
Brown warriors brave as they. 

Through storms they jested, rode or slept ; 
They fought with brightened eye ; 

Baffled or conquering they kept 
A stoic levity, 


And then,—the narrow days ; the numb 
And slack, discouraged mood, 

And coarse monotony, and dumb 
Entombing solitude ; 

The weary, spirit-deadening pace 
Of lean, resultless years, 

These were their foes—more fell to face 
Than soul-awakening fears. 
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’T was theirs to stake, whoe’er might win ; 
To grasp, whoe’er might keep ; 

To build that we might enter in, 
To sow that we might reap ; 

To hold a faith in men unborn 
And years they might not see, 

When thrusting up through tare and thorn 
Should rise their stately tree. 


Strong few, of solitary thought 
And visionary ray ! 
Brave common many, who yet wrought, 
Enduring for their day! 
Passing, they saw their race abide, 
And now we know them great, 
Whose hands took plain and mountain-side 
And graved thereon a State. 
W. P. REEVES. 


RUSSIA FROM WITHIN 


(By OuR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER) 


RUSSIA is now passing through one of those brief periods of 
relative repose during which peoples in revolution are wont to 
draw breath and cast a hasty glance over the space already 
traversed. The force of the first fierce impetus is well nigh 
spent, disappointment tinges hope, fatigue slackens effort, 
wasteful delays and irksome defeats damp revolutionary 
fervour and the oscillating nation, half contented with its 
first success, is swinging back from anarehism towards 
monarchy, order and law. In a word, it is one of those 
decisive moments when the destinies of a people seem to hang 
trembling in the balanee, and a slight touch would send 
either scale definitely downward. Among the Russian people 
the old emotions, strivings, traditions, are not dead but 
smouldering in the ashes of consumed hopes and might yet 
be converted into the motive power of constructive action. 
The conservatism of the masses is still capable of responding 
to the right kind of voice, could it but make itself heard. But, 
on the other hand, in the breasts of that same people the 
human beast, hitherto lulled by Christianity or cowed by the 
Tsardom, has been awakened and unchained, and is ready to 
work havoc in the empire whenever a strong man arises and 
gives the word of command. But it still looks, and probably 
is, easier to keep order then to revolutionise the whole 
nation. 

Anyhow, a politician of moderate intellectual powers, one 
who had but barely a claim to be termed a statesman, might 
—unless all tokens are uncommonly deceptive—bring about 
the triumph either of the monarchy or the democracy. 
Certainly the chances appear to be nearly evenly balanced. 
The projected insurrection in September, for which elaborate 
preparations had been made at home and abroad, was crushed 
in the embryo, the general strike was reduced to an empty 
threat by the hungry wives and famishing children of the 
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workmen, the general paralysis which the reign of revolutionary 
terror was expected to produce in the administration, was 
staved off by dint of dogged perseverance bordering upon 
heroism ; and despite the crimes of hideous ferocity which 
are daily committed in Poland, the Baltic Provinces and the 
Caucasus, the stream of Russian life now flows more or less 
smoothly in its ordinary channel. Stolypin’s name was a 
serious pledge to the Russian nation that the liberties conceded 
a twelvemonth ago will not be subverted, the programme 
issued by his cabinet made that assurance doubly sure, and 
the edge of the popular passion is dulled considerably. 

People are consequently modifying their attitude towards the 
Tsar and the traditions and aspirations which are focused in 
his cause, Their hostility is less sharp. Their eagerness to 
continue the fray is not nearly so keen as it was, while their 
willingness to wait and see what course the crown will take 
when left to itself is perceptibly growing. All they now want 
is a little encouragement—a peg to hang fresh hopes on, On 
the one hand, give the monarch a spokesman who can gauge 
the temper of his people, opportunely humour it, and playing 
on the chord of passion or reason, can strike the keynote of 
the time ; and on the other hand, give the masses a trusted 
guide—that same imperial spokesman—able to discern and 
assimilate the master ideas of the new movement and to 
inoculate with these the transfigured ancient régime, and the 
palsied Tsardom might rise again and render unto the Tsar 
what is the Tsar’s, and to the people what should of right 
belong to the people, in its present phase of development, In 
a word, Imperial Russia, as it is to-day, may be likened to a 
child’s whipping-top which, having struck a stone, is wobbling 
and about to fall. A single stroke of the whip at the right 
moment in the right place would set it spinning anew, as fast 
as ever, whereas that same stroke at the wrong moment or in 
the wrong place will knock it motionless. Analogously the 
monarchy and the dynasty are tottering to their fall, and they 
will perhaps be definitely saved or ruined within the next six 
months by two men of the Tsar’s own choice. In all proba- 
bility the months that have yet to elapse between this and the 
elections will decide the fate of Russia for generations. 

Now the two men chosen by Nicholas II. with or without 
the keen consciousness that he was appointing them to play the 
part of ihe Parcz to his people, his dynasty, and his own 
person are Piotr Arkadyevich Stolypin and Vladimir Nikolaye- 
vich Kokofftseff, the former as Premier, the Jatter as Minister 
of Finances—the one as pilot to the ship of State, the other as 
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engineer and stoker. They had barely six months in which to 
counteract the effects of two years’ disorders, with the help of 
a disaffected crew and by means of broken steering-gear. And 
of those six months one is already gone. Their tasks conse- 
quently are Herculean, while their resources are Lilliputian. 
They have to arrange for the maintenance of public order, for 
the introduction of costly reforms in the army, the navy, the 
civil service, the expenditure of large sums for educating the 
population and satisfying the reasonable demands of the 
peasantry for more land ; in a word, they must effect the rapid 
transfiguration of the whole political framework of the country 
under most adverse conditions. And there is a certain piquancy 
in the fact that much of their work will be Penelopean, will 
consist in undoing in a Liberal Cabinet the threads which they 
themselves industriously wove in a reactionary one. 

In order to estimate the chances which the rejuvenated 
Russian Empire, as they conceive it, has of coming into exis- 
tence, one cannot do better than consider the character of its 
would-be founder and the qualifications which he brings to 
his task, 

M. Stolypin enjoys a personal reputation of which any public 
man in Russia might well be proud. With him word and 
thought are known to stand in a certain fixed relation to each 
other, both emanating from motives which are regarded by his 
friends and acquaintances as above suspicion, He is a sincere 
lover of fair play, eschews base actions, and is withal tolerant 
enough to take men as he finds them and to make the best of 
very bad bargains. In a word, he belongs to the highest type 
of gentleman produced by Russian civilisation, The son of a 
chivalrous general and of a clever lady, Stolypin was brought 
up in the traditions of the old school of the Russian nobility. 
His mother was a Gorchakoff, whose widespread reputation for 
esprit was by no means usurped, A princess not only in the 
social, but also in the intellectual, sphere, her double title 
unhappily died with herself. If intellect were hereditary, and 
will-power were identical with honesty, the present Premier 
would indeed be the man to lead his people to the promised 
land. But inscrutable nature endowed him with other estim- 
able gifts. At school he was distinguished by modesty and 
application among his fellows, of whom many were clever and 
most lazy. Mediocre gifts, good conduct in its bureaucratic 
sense, and a happy easy-going disposition were calculated to 
attract the benevolent attention of his superiors, and P. A, 
Stolypin has uniformly enjoyed the friendship and protection 
of the most Conservative administrators of the old régzme. 
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Thus it was by appointment, not by election, that he became 
Marshal of the Nobility in Kovno and later Governor of the 
Province of Grodno. , 

To the Premier’s personal friends it appears a good omen 
that he invariably stood well with the champions of autocracy. 
He ywas a favourite even of the most reactionary among them 
all. They promoted him over the heads of his seniors, sus- 
pended traditions and usages in his behalf, and, so to say, pitch- 
forked him into high places. For example, when the Province 
of Saratoff was greatly disturbed, disorders were of daily occur- 
rence, and the redoubtable Plehve cast around him for an 
energetic man to administer it ; his choice fell upon M. Stolypin, 
who, though lacking the bureaucratic qualifications for the post, 
was none the less appointed. Rumour affirms that the credit 
of discovering M. Stolypin belongs not to Plehve himself but to 
an ardent Conservative named Rogovich, whose own abilities 
and attainments M. Stolypin now in turn rates so high that he 
has nominated him to the Most Holy Synod as the reactionary 
adjoint to the Liberal Ober-Procuror. Poison and antidote. 
However this may be, M. Stolypin did good work in Saratoff, 
and deserved to achieve even much better results than actually 
attended his efforts. For he visited the disturbed districts in 
person, blithely running serious risks, and once rescuing a police 
agent from the fury of the crowd by boldly accepting responsi- 
bility for all his subordinates’ acts. Witte’s heart warmed to 
this latter-day bureaucrat, and it was the first Russian Premier 
who, when endeavouring to rid his Cabinet of the compromising 
personality of Durnovo in the Home Office, suggested Stolypin’s 
name to the Tsar. It was not, however, until the reactionary 
Goremykin succeeded Witte that M. Stolypin was made Home 
Secretary. During his tenure of this office his relations with 
the retrogressive Prime Minister were excellent, while his attitude 
towards the progressive Duma was correct, and, at the same 
time, he won the confidence of the Emperor by courteous or 
courtly ways which, engrafted upon him by his father, have 
grown to be second nature to him, How he could associate 
himself with such reactionary ministers as Goremykin, Stishinsky, - 
and Shikhmatoff, endorse their views, and uphold their policy 
on the very eve of reversing that policy himself, is a question 
which is seldom asked in Russia. The psychological process 
which it implies puzzles no one there, 

M. Stolypin is eminently possessed of some of what I 
should term the mechanical qualifications for the premiership— 
qualities which in humdrum times would enable him to dis- 
charge the duties of the post satisfactorily, Thus he is an 
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early riser, a hard worker, a conscientious public servant ; 
indeed, his sensitive conscientiousness sometimes borders on 
scrupulosity. For example, having become answerable to the 
Tsar for every measure proposed by the Cabinet, he accepts 
the entire responsibility for them all, Even the ideas and 
schemes which come to him from without he assimilates and 
fathers in the same offhand way. And this habit, or, at any 
rate, its consequences, are sometimes resented and often mis- 
interpreted by enterprising men desirous of getting credit for 
their ideas. The number of friends who thus influence the 
Premier is strictly limited, but their influence is great because 
his confidence is entire. To what these advisers propose M. 
Stolypin listens patiently, and doubtless critically. He then 
ponders over the scheme, assimilates it, finally lays it before 
the Tsar in the form of his own Bill. And of the original 
author there is no mention anywhere. M. Stolypin doubtless 
holds that the author conceived only the idea, whereas he him- 
self elaborated the project and must therefore take the whole 
responsibility for it. Whatever the explanation, the habit is 
profoundly disliked by those bureaucrats who look to their 
inventiveness for promotion, and would fain extend the rights 
of property to the output of the intellect. Neither Witte nor 
Plehve was wont thus to absorb the happy expedients of others 
in the product of their own brains. They felt bound to dis- 
tinguish the originator of every project which they accepted, 
and to speak of him as the author even to the Emperor. M. 
Stolypin never does this, and some of his friends perhaps 
unwisely adduce the habit as a fresh claim to admiration. 
Taken together with this curious disregard for the rights 
of authorship in ideas, M. Stolypin’s implicit faith in foreign 
puffs has given his adversaries ground for scathing criticism. 
Like those who cry Lord, Lord, and fancy they will enter the 
kingdom of heaven without more ado, he appears to think that 
the goodwill of a dozen foreign pressmen would suffice to help 
him over the enormous obstacles that beset his path in Russia, 
Hence interviews without end proclaim to the world the various 
excellences of a programme, which being jejune and stale, 
ought never to have been dished up anew. What is wanted 
now are deeds, whereas the Government continue to offer the 
nation paper black with printers’ ink, M. Stolypin’s accession 
to power was signalised by invitations, tactfully and tactlessly 
made, to foreign correspondents to come and see the members 
of the new Cabinet for themselves as though their policy might 
be inferred from their gestures and looks. And then out of 
a couple of programmatical loaves and fishes an attempt was 
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made to feed millions of curious. It was an unworthy 
expedient. M.Stolypin, whose brother is a respected jour- 
nalist, does well to honour the Press with his confidence, but he 
should not forget that a statesman’s first duty is to keep his 
own counsel and not to wear his heart on his sleeve for daws 
to peck at. 

M. Stolypin’s appointment to the post of Premier, Russian 
patriots say, was an excellent move on the part of the Crown, 
but only as a makeshift. It was an excellent sedative, nothing | 
more. The Parliamentary Opposition feigned to believe that 
the charter of October 1905 was about to be revoked and 
absolute Government reinstated. They pointed significantly to 
the reactionary men of the Goremykin Cabinet and to the 
absence of all reform, The Crown met the false charge by 
placing the authority in the hands of an official whose whole 
force lay in his transparent honesty and moral fearlessness. 
And the move was successful. People argued that if Stolypin 
promised the maintenance of representative institutions the 
charges against the Crown must be groundless. They felt that 
he would give no advice to the Tsar but such as he deemed 
really sound, and they held that even that was much. Much, 
but not all. Witte, too, had often tendered excellent advice, 
but it was not followed. Now what if the Crown turns a deaf 
ear to Stolypin’s counsels, as it did to those of Count Witte, 
asked the Radical tempter? In that case, everybody answered, 
M. Stolypin will resign. He will not remain a single day in 
office after the Tsar has rejected his advice. This moral 
courage, this hardy independence, which the popular voice 
ascribes to the Russian Premier, constitutes his principal merit 
in the eyes of the population. And nobody doubts that this 
estimate of his character is correct. Devoid of that quality he 
would sink to‘the level of a mere bureaucrat, who in the 
presence of Majesty was false to his liberalism as is the needle 
to the pole when magnets are near, 

E pur si muove ! Hero-worship is ever based upon exaggera- 
tions. The truth would seem to be that M. Stolypin’s 
liberalism is of recent date and his disregard of the monarchs 
goodwill is wholly non-existent. People forget that he is an 
honest bureaucrat endowed with uncommon courage, and that 
his first duty 1s to his lawful monarch, not to liberal doctrines. 
A simple test case yields prima facie evidence which cannot be 
slighted. Why did Stolypin concur in Goremykin’s programme, 
accept a place in his Cabinet, and defend a policy of which 
his own is largely the negation? Why even now does he 
tolerate in his Cabinet the presence of colleagues whose political 
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principles disagree with his, whose aims run counter to those 
which he pursues, and whose methods he must by virtue of 
his character condemn? Why does he allow the energy of 
some of his colleagues to be wasted in efforts to trip up not 
the revolutionists but the friends of the monarchy who are no 
less sincere than themselves because they happen to be com- 
petitors ? Loyalty to his Emperor obliged him to do so. And 
that was exactly how Count Witte explained his stay in office 
despite the Tsar’s refusal to sanction measures which the 
Premier deemed indispensable, But it is not the answer which 
Fabricius would have given to a Roman King had Rome been 
a kingdom in his days. Moreover, it is permissible to reason 
from the past and present to the future. In coming 
emergencies patriotic observers affirm M. Stolypin is capable of 
remaining in office, as Count Witte did, after the Emperor has 
disregarded his urgent advice. That conclusion appears fair 
enough from the premises. And if so, it follows that the change 
from Count Witte or M. Goremykin to M. Stolypin was but a 
change from six to half a dozen. 

And therein lies the weak point of the new Premier from the 
liberal point of view. His one presumed strong point does not 
exist. He is not capable of presenting an ultimatum to the 
Tsar and saying, “This do for the weal of the nation, or I 
shall go.” 

Again, even from the dynastic angle of vision, M. Stolypin’s 
utility is exceedingly problematical. In order to save the 
monarchy in Russia, what is now wanted above all is a man not 
only of clear vision but of versatile craft, which in a troublous 
epoch like the present would enable him to discern the cardinal 
issues, to devise the most inspiriting war-cries, to choose the 
most advantageous battle-ground. The Premier should be ready 
to act decisively at a moment which, though it might seem trivial 
to most, is felt by him to be really decisive, and he should be 
capable of striking out, if necessary, a course that is pathless 
to a goal that is far distant. That M.Stolypin is endowed with 
any of these characteristics of a statesman no competent person 
acquainted with the man or his public acts has ever ventured to 
assert. He lacks utterly strength of will while appearing to the 
superficial to possess it. This simulacrum of will-power is the 
result of the Minister’s uniformity of conduct in a country 
where conduct is usually fitful and emotional, combined with 
the way in which he emphasises his ego. Incapable of base- 
ness, the ethical character of his actions is uniform. Courage, 
too, he undoubtedly has, but it is passive, or, say, fortitude in a 
high degree, but of that other active courage which ventures 
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far afield in pursuit of remote ends he has hitherto given no 
proof, 

His insight, judged in the light of his public acts, seems 
equally at fault. He surveys a set of acts, and in accordance 
with these he endeavours to adjust his policy, Yet not all of 
these facts are of the same value ; some are cardinal and un- 
changeable, others secondary and liable to modification. To 
classify them all as homogeneous and equally significant—the 
mistake into which he has frequently fallen—constitutes a 
danger alike to the dynasty and the country. If excellent in- 
tentions and the ingenuousness of a Candide could make a 
statesman, M. Stolypin would well deserve the name. He 
vigilantly watches the waves of tendency sweeping onward, 
and strives to turn the vessel’s head to meet their impact, and 
failing this he tries to keep the boat from capsizing, but he 
does not conquer them and compel them to help them hh his 
forward course. He lacks the gift of creatively combining 
facts that are far apart, of conceiving grandiose designs, of 
shaping effective human instruments from the fruits secs of 
society, and of scoring those splendid triumphs which are the 
milestones of universal history. 

When critics point their finger of scorn at the fissures and 
breaches in the oid political fabric, and when brigands attempt 
to enter in by them and attack the throne, the Premier is 
willing to set about repairing them, At a pinch he can patch 
and tinker to some purpose, but to recast seems wholly beyond 
him. He is honest and moderate in all things, daring in none, 
So devoid is he of vices and passions that one is pleased to 
learn that at least one weakness enters into his moral equipment 
—the amiable kind of vanity which might be aptly termed 
egocentricity. 

That valuable gift of appreciation of human character, with- 
out which even a clever politician is like Polyphemus with his 
eye out, is wanting to M. Stolypin in a degree which is truiy 
exceptional, The appointments he has mace, including that of 
the adjoint Procuror to the Holy Synod, are deplorable. His 
judgment is warped by an ingrained tendency to think well of 
everybody. He has no eye not only for suc): ethical differences 
asfhave to be divined from slender indications, but for great 
moral contrasts when embodied in men. Nestor and Thersites, 
Peter and Ananias, are contemplated through the medium of 
the same beautifying glass. Hence, rarely suspecting evil, he 
is slow to take preventive measures against it, and half-hearted 
in repressing crime. Even when calamities confront him, his 
optimism beiittles their extent and magnifies his means of coping 
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with them, From mercenary subordinates he expects heroic 
self-denial, and even now relies upon this imaginary quality for 
the political success of his government. His own most praise- 
worthy fortitude under a terrible ordeal extorted the admiration 
even of his political adversaries—personal enemies he has none. 
But he is a rare exception. And to assume, as he does, that 
the tag-rag and bobtail of the bureaucracy will, when occasion 
calls for it, display similar heroism is a mistake which, generous 
in an individual, is baleful in a political leader. Yet the plain 
and disquieting truth, as dispassionate Russians apprehend it, is 
that M. Stolypin’s policy is grounded largely upon that postu- 
iate, which does credit to his heart. The victory which he 
anticipates over the revolution will be won, if at all, he has 
told the nation, by a bureaucracy animated by a spirit of self- 
less devotion to the Tsar. That or nothing is the groundwork 
upon which the new Russian Premier is basing public order. 
When Russian officialdom comes up to M. Stolypin’s present 
estimate of it, human life will be fairly safe in Russia and 
property more or less respected. Until then, he hopefully asks 
his countrymen—as General Kuropatkin did—to display patience 
and patience and patience, There is something peculiarly 
pathetic in this touching reliance upon a quality which is purely 
imaginary. One is reminded of the temper of the bureaucracy 
before the war, of the self-confidence with which the campaign 
was undertaken, and of the victorious army which was to 
annihilate the Japanese but which never appeared. Will the 
phalanx of selfless bureaucrats on which M. Stolypin puts his 
trust ever appear ? 

Already the salient results of this easy-going faith are 
alarming calm observers. What they may yet become when 
the revolution waxes stronger one trembles to imagine. Even 
now Russia is being ruled by half a dozen secret governments, 
each of which enjoys more authority than the Government of 
the Tsar, and each of which is connived at by the Tsar’s 
liveried servants, M. Stolypin’s selfless bureaucrats. Officials 
of all ranks are receiving pay from the Treasury and doing 
work for the anarchists, some being moved by a combination 
of the instinct of self-preservation and the impulse of idealism. 
{In the army and navy there are many men who work strenu- 
ously for the ruin of both ; in the post and telegraph depart- 
ment the anti-monarchists are numerous and formidable ; in 
the church there are priests and even prelates who have joined 
the spiritual army against which they had hitherto been fight- 
ing ; in the Home Office, aye, in the very centre of the Home 
Othice, the revolution has its scouts and spies; in a word, the 
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reed upon which the monarchy is leaning is broken and sharp. 
Happily the monarch himself seems to be well guarded. But 
is anybody well protected in Russia? Even now, while M. 
Stolypin is uttering sweet discourses about the ethical respon- 
sibilities of officials, there are enterprising individuals who have 
access to the police, know their every move in advance, and pass on 
the information to those whom it most closely concerns. And of 
these individuals at least one has occasional access to the palace. 
The tricks which are thus daily played upon the police are 
most ludicrous; unfortunately their consequencs are sometimes 
most tragical. Of all this M. Stolypin is unaware ; otherwise 
he would end it summarily. His most experienced detectives 
have no suspicion of it. Indeed it would appear wildly in- 
credible were a true account published of some of the adven- 
tures of these human antennz put forth by anarchism in the 
capitals. It makes one rub one’s eyes in astonishment at the 
swift and emphatic contradictions which the new head of the 
Cabinet gives to all reports that he intends to reorganise the 
police. 

While the Premier is thus trusting to the sense of duty of 
the bureaucracy the insurgents put their faith in violence. 
Bombs and revolvers enforce the decrees of their committees 
whenever they are not implicitly obeyed. In the Caucasus, in 
Poland, in Livland, Kurland, Esthland, heavy taxes are levied, 
Draconian laws are promulgated, cruel death sentences are 
passed and executed regularly and effectually by the rebels. In 
the Province of Kutais the labour population is taxed irksomely 
for the work of “ liberation.” 

The landowners who cannot afford to pay the sum demanded by the 
Revolutionary Committee flee to the chief provincial town and sometimes into 
space. ... The revolutionary brigand, Apraxion Merkviladze, withstands the 
onslaught of the legitimate armed force. Welcomed by his ‘“sympathisers,” 
Merkviladze has become a legendary hero whom it is impossible to arrest. 
Many of the inhabitants of Kutais affirm that the “ liberationists” who attacked 
the peaceful population in order to seize arms remained inviolable. Numbers 
of them stayed on in the service of the State, continuing, as before, to receive 
their very respectable salary from the Treasury. 

Why have not the assassins of Colonel Khodetsky, of Grekoft, the super- 
ntendent of the ecclesiastical school of Kuznetsoff, and others received condign 
punishment? Did they disappear in the waves? Nowise. They are 


sauntering about quite leisurely, well aware that nobody will dare to touch 
them even with his finger.* 


For conscientious bureaucrats conduct of that kind is sur- 
prising ; yet it seems to have escaped the notice of the easy-going 
Premier and his assistants, just as the tricks of the clever 
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anarchists have who hoodwink the police and hobnob with the 
palace officials. Our informant then goes on: 


The extent to which the inviolability of the person of such scoundrels is 
guaranteed, appears from the following fact: “The murderer of Squire 
Melman and of several Cossacks and watchmen—a fellow named Khartvesh- 
villi—when despatching one of his victims was himself wounded in the neck. 
Well, he had himself cared for very comfortably in his own home. He was 
visited there by his friends and acquaintances. Everybody spoke of it all 


quite openly. Avd yet the local administration did not feel called upon to 
apprehend him,” 


It is upon that type of official that M. Stolypin and his col- 
leagues are making the destinies of the Empire dependent. 

The Tsar cannot be informed of these matters, which the 
Premier’s agents must know, and still less of those other more 
dangerous doings which even his detectives do not suspect, 
Here is a pithy statement of what goes on now in Kakhetie, a 
part of the Province of Tiflis: ‘A band of brigands has sub- 
jected to itself not only the terrorised population but also the 
administration,” In Voronesh, the centre, so to say, of the 
Empire, the Vice-Governor, while relied upon by the Premier 
and the Tsar, was in communication with men who openly 
opposed the Tsar. In Odessa a large number of well-to-do 
inhabitants get letters from revolutionary committees demand- 
ing large sums of money under pain of death. The amount 
of these “ subscriptions ” may be gauged from the circumstance 
that one wealthy gentleman was ordered to pay half a million 
roubles. The journal which makes known the fact adds: 
‘If many people subscribe it would hardly be fair to con.lemn 
them. Among the rich there are old, feeble, and also pusillani- 
mous and timid.” * 

How life and property are protected on M. Stolypin’s lines 
in the Baltic Provinces may be reasonably inferred from the 
following narrative, because it is typical : 


In the Riga district armed men appear in a wayside inn, present an order 
of the secret government, furnished with the seal of the Social Democratic 
Committee, which ordains that the business of the inn shall cease immediately 
and that a fine of 200 roubles be paid. After many solicitations they accept 
100 roubles and authorise business for one month longer, but at the expiry of 
that term the order is to be carried out without fail. In that same district 
four individuals enter the grounds of a farmer, and call for his money and his 
fire-arms, and having received fourteen roubles depart. A few minutes later, 
however, they return and kill the farmer on the spot. Then they pass on to 
the school building, shatter the windows, force the doors,demand admittance, 
and are let in by the schoolmaster’s wife. She receives them quaking with 
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fear. The bandits tell husband and wife to turn their backs and raise their 
hands up. Then they shoot the pair dead. When the neighbours came upon 
the scene they found two lifeless bodies lying in a pool of gore and surrounded 
by a number of orphan children of whom the eldest was but eleven. 

In the same district armed men called upon the farmer Kikura, and 
questioned him as to,why he had not obeyed the order to pay in three hundred 
roubles to the revolutionary funds. Kikura besought them to give him a little 
time. He had, he explained, only 139 roubles in hand to which they were 
welcome, and he handed that sum over. The ruffians took the money and 
killed Kikura then and there. Judging by the numerous cases of this kind 
they have trained the inhabitants to fulfil their commands without question, 
and it is a matter of common knowledge that many are at greater pains to pay 
the revolutionary taxes than those of the State. In the same district a pro- 
scription list is being handed around containing the names of thirty inhabitants 
condemned to death, one of whom, M. Aven, has already been shot, but by 
mistake—for in the list of the condemned it is his brother’s name, not his, that 
appears.” 


The revolutionists are silent about heroism, idealism, self- 
less devotion and other civic virtues. They leave the work of 
phrase-weaving to carpet-liberals and hopeful ministers, The 
bomb and the Browning are quite good enough for them, 
And their. work gets done satisfactorily. Taxes are levied— 
heavy taxes too—-uncomplainingly. Disobedience is punished 
ruthlessly. Capital punishment, however, is not abolished, 
nor is there any talk of an amnesty. And if an occasional 
mistake is made, and the wrong persons butchered, it is atoned 
for by the chronic good intention of the executioners. On 
the other hand, the Tsar’s taxes are withheld ; even well-to-do 
landowners offer lame excuses in lieu of roubles and kopecks. 
The Tsar’s servants are shot down like grouse and generally 
nobody is brought to judgment. Even when the assassins 
are strutting about the h ghways and byways or holding /evées 
in their own homes while their wounds are healing, the local 
authorities On whose ethical instincts M. Stolypin relies, regard 
them as inviolable. By a curious freak of ironical fate, the 
bureaucracy which hitherto sinned by shamelessly abusing 
force, is now perishing because it hesitates to use it. A 
judicious blend of force against the anarchist element and 
reforms for the rest of the population would, many Russians 
holi, change the face of Russia and the fortunes of the dynasty 
before the Duma meets. But M. Stolypin and his colleagues 
hesitate, discourse sweetly, and rely upon sentiment to bring 
about a change which would be miraculous. And thus the 
valuable breathing-space granted to the monarchy may pass 
unutilised, 
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This neglect of an opportunity which is rare if not unique 
may mean a national calamity to Russia—where a peasant 
republic is the end pursued. It may also connote a dire mis- 
fortune to the rest of Europe, where, for generations to come, 
the vicissitudes of the Slav upheaval will keep going a constant 
undercurrent of violent striving among the growing demo- 
cracies. The Tsardom has signally failed in all its attempts 
at defence and offence in which force alone was useless. That 
was to be expected. Against fate neither men nor measures 
may prevail, But where force is still decisive failure spells the 
condemnation of the minister who had the wielding of it. It 
was the Tsar’s advisers, not the decrees of Fate, that, operat- 
ing during the past two years, rendered a constitution indis- 
pensable. Russia might have gone on for another quarter of 
a century without it had it not been for the mistaken policy to 
which the Emperor was persuaded to give his sanction, In 
like manner to-day an intelligent and strong Premier, a man 
with an iron hand in a velvet glove, with a clear head and a 
clean conscience, might found a stable government on the 
groundwork supplied by the October Charter without any of 
the new-fangled doctrines that have been recently tagged on 
to it, But the only effective means are the introduction of 
real reforms without delay and the application of ruthless 
force against pitiless human butchers. And the term after 
which this feat may no longer be feasible expires in five 
months, Caveani consules, is the cry of the alarmed Russian 
patriot. 

To-day the Tsar can use force because the army is still faith- 
ful and the bulk of the people is still law-abiding, order-| ving. 
But these good dispositions are largely the result of v¢s inertia, 
After the dissolution of another Duma they may have entirely 
vanished. Already a section of the police and the troops is 
disaffected, But the core is sound. When this too is gnawed 
through by the worm of disloyalty, as it soon may be, the 
Tsardom will find itself among the lost causes and the Demo- 
cratic Republic will be ready for embodiment, This misfortune 
could be hindered by the peasants, who furnish the new army 
recruits. If the Government wins over the rural population it 
will remain in possession of the force which secures victory. 
But this is an arduous task, calling for a campaign of suasive 
propaganda as well as a series of relief measures. And of the 
need of these the Government seems but semi-conscious. The 
revolutionists’ cause is well served by self-denying emissaries 
who inculcate their welcome gospel on the credulous farmers, 
The gooshiz has been told by these to abstain from electing 
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representatives to the agrarian commissions appointed by the 
Cabinet, and in numerous cases he has obeyed. When enjoined 
not to vote for moderate candidates to the Duma, but to return 
extremists, it is to be feared that he will also comply with this 
request. And then what will be the result not merely to the 
Cabinet, which is but a means to an end, but to the cause of 
Russia, which is at present identical with that of the Monarchy ? 
Failure may merge in a national calamity. And it is for this 
reason that Russian patriots, while energetically supporting M. 
Stolypin’s Cabinet, regard the Premier and his team, in spite 
of their excellent intentions, as a serious danger to the dynasty, 
the monarchy, and the national weal. 

With such a Fabian plan of campaign as was floating in M. 
Stolypin’s mind he ought, one would think, never to have 
allowed the Crown to act upon the advice which, judging by 
the policy of the last three months, he himself originated, ap- 
proved, or assented to. For example, when Minister of the 
Interior he must have known full well that the Cabinet, of 
which he was the most distinguished member, intended to break 
with the Duma. For there was no other alternative. He was 
further aware that it behoved the Government above all things 
to have a just quarrel, and on an issue which it could frankly 
submit to the nation and make known to the world. That was 
a vital point and an average politician must have realised it. 
Why, then, when the critical hour struck which brought the 
Government its opportunity did he not insist on its being seized 
and utilised ? That was the day on which the Duma refused 
to vote the smallest credit necessary and sufficient to relieve the 
famine-stricken peasantry. The deputies allotted fifteen instead 
of seventy-five million roubles, an economy which if observed 
would have caused the deaths of some millions of the peasants, 
whose cause they professed to have at heart. That was the 
moment to join issue, to dissolve the Parliament and say to the 
nation: ‘These men whom you sent or allowed to be sent 
hither as your representatives are so unpatriotic that they are 
sacrificing millions of lives in order to inflict a pinprick upon 
the Government. Their protestations of love and solicitude for 
you and the likes of you are hollow. They are using you as 
stepping-stones to power, and care little whether your bodies, 
on which they tread, are living or dead. We are sending them 
back to you to deal with.” 

Had M. Stolypin and his colleagues spoken thus, the pros- 
pects of the cause of monarchy and order would be more 
hopeful to-day than they actually are, and much else would 
be different in the condition of Russia. No statesman would 
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have allowed his Imperial master to run the risks to which 
the neglect of that opportunity has since exposed the Crown. 

Again, when the Duma was dissolved, why ,did the Premier 
act as though he lacked the courage of his convictions? Why 
did he curry favour with the very men whose words and acts 
he and his colleagues had so severely condemned ? The army 
of deputies was disbanded because the Government held that 
their programme was wildly impracticable, and that they misre- 
presenied the nation. Yet M. Stolypin’s first act on taking over 
the duties of Premier implied the very opposite. For he strove 
to persuade some of those oppositional deputies, whose pro- 
gramme was equally wild, to join the Cabinet, in order to 
impart to it some rays of the halo which surrounded the 
‘‘ representatives of the nation.” This is one of those naive 
mistakes which not only a statesman but even an average 
politician would sedulously avoid. And those gas de clerc are 
only the most striking and fateful of a whole sequel of acts 
tending to defeat the ends which the Premier had in view. 
Here it is impossible even to enumerate them. His choice of 
fellow workers whenever a place fell vacant and his silent 
consent to work together with colleagues, some of whom are 
openly bringing each other into contempt, goes far to lessen 
one’s surprise at the verdict of sagacious Russians that it would 
be hard to find in the highest ranks of the bureaucracy a Premier 
more dangerous to the monarchy and the nation than this 
honest official, animated by the very best intentions towards 
both, to whom the Tsar has entrusted the fortunes of his house 
and the welfare of his people. 

M. Stolypin is a truly nob‘e Russian who richly deserves to 
be judged by what he would do rather than by what he 
actually achieves or is likely to achieve. Nobody doubts that 
he would willingly lay down his life for his country and his 
sovereign; and the example of heroic fortitude which he 
recently set warrants even the most despondent of Russians 
to hope better things for their sorely tried fatherland. But 
precisely because of his admirable personal qualities, his 
influence upon the Crown and the nation appears to unbiased 
Russians to be fraught with disaster to both. To the Crown, be- 
cause he may all the more easily persuade the monarch to fritter 
away in petty palliatives the precious respite bestowed by fate, 
which might well be used to reconcile people and sovereign 
and bring together a practical Duma. And on the nation his 
political influence appears not less baleful, because with all 
his sterling qualities M. Stolypin is sadly deficient in the stern 
moral fibre which distinguishes a genuine people’s patriot from 
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an easy-going courtier who sees everything, including his own 
amiable weakness, through the roseate medium of optimism. 
While this judgment leaves the high personal character of the 
minister unaffected, it detracts enormously from his political 
usefulness, and supplies strong grounds why the Russian 
people who desire to rally round the Tsar’s minister must 
look upon him with misgivings. For that reason it ought to 
be substantiated more fully than it has been in the first part 
of this article. The following facts hitherto unpublished and 
unknown to the Russian Press will doubtless suffice.* 

Among the few purveyors of political ideas and schemes from 
whom the Premier regularly draws the raw material of his 
law-projects is his adjoint, M. Kryshanoffsky. This gentleman 
recently laid before M. Stolypin a plan for the revival of the 
Tsar’s popularity by means of a great money sacrifice to be 
made by the Imperial family. The peasants, he said, want 
land, and we want the peasants’ confidence and co-operation. 
Let the Tsar distribute, to those peasants who really need more 
land certain portions of the apanages tf whence the Imperial 
family draws the funds requisite for the support of its 
members. 

M. Stolypin assimilated this idea, worked it up into a definite 
scheme, and laid it before the Tsar with such ethico-political 
condiments as his own suasive oratory and transparent honesty 
naturally provided. The lands in question, he said, must be 
given gratis, No money accounts whatever must arise between 
Tsar and people. His Majesty should bestow the lands freely, 
generously, and the peasantry would pay him back a hundred- 
fold in gratitude. The result would be most satisfactory. 
Among other things, enthusiasm for the Imperial house would 
be revived among the masses. Emulation would be aroused 
among the landlord classes, who would imitate the good 


* I vouch for the accuracy of the data given in the following pages. 

+ It is from the apanages that the members of the Imperial family draw 
their financial resources in accordance with the regulations issued in 1797 by 
Tsar Paul. Under John IV. there were “forty cities, villages, and wards” 
allotted for the purpose. At present the members of the Imperial family 
receive their annual allowance in cash, and not in kind. When the apanages 
were first created they produced less than £200,000 sterling a year, whereas 
ten years ago they amounted to £2,000,000. Besides the yearly allowance 
given to each member entitled to one, the apanages form the source 
of all expenses for travelling, for the maintenance of palaces, &c. In 1801 
only five members of the Imperial family were entitled to allowances from the 
apanages; and the amount expended was about £350,000 ; in 1896 there were 
forty-six members of the reigning house receiving allowances, and the total 
sum laid out was about £520,000, 
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example set by the august occupant of the throne; the 
agrarian problem, and with it the whole political and social 
problem, would enter upon a phase which, no longer acute, 
would afford time and means for the reunion of Tsar and 
people. 

For this daring project, whatever its genesis, M. Stolypin is 
responsible. Hemade ithis own, He believed in its necessity 
and efficacy. He generously suppressed the name of the 
author. It was indispensable to the weal of the nation, and 
for that reason, alone he advocated it. Now, for the same 
reason, One would think, he ought to have insisted upon its 
adoption or else withdrawn from the responsible post of 
Minister. One thing or the other. That was his rd. Yet 
the Tsar refused to sanction the scheme, and for reasons the 
conclusive force of which most dispassionate outsiders will 
probably recognise, But M. Stolypin, who withstood the 
arguments put forward by Baron Friederickx and others, could 
not withstand the influence of the Court. Like Galileo he 
bowed to the decision of his superiors, and mentally, it may 
be, ejaculating a pur si muove he agreed to dispense with the 
indispensable specific for his country’s ills.* 

The amiable weakness of which that incident offers an 
illustration will surely endear the good-natured Premier to the 
general run of easy-going Russians, but it seems eminently 
calculated to deprive him of the confidence of the millions, 
M. Stolypin’s main strength lay in the believe that if his advice 
to the Crown were not accepted he would retire. And this 
belief is now shattered. Moveover, he strongly advised his 

* The powerful arguments on which Baron Friederickx and his friends relied 
were chiefly two. In the first place, the apanages, they urged, are the property 
whence the Imperial family draws its sustenance, nothing whatever being con- 
tributed by the Treasury for the support of the Emperor or the members of 
his house. Now while it would be quite feasible in theory to commute these 
posessions into an annual grant, in practice the scheme would be impossible 
to-day. For it would need the sanction of the Duma, and in the present 
temper of the nation it would be folly for the Tsar to throw himself and family 
on the generosity of its representatives. In the second place, the Premier’s 
proposal is a flagrant violation of the principle publicly laid down by the 
Emperor himself, that private property in the Empire is inviolable. For it 
would involve the expropriation of lands belonging not only to himself but 
also to others who might reasonably feel discontented. And to that extent it 
would run counter to the policy promulgated by the Tsar. And not only to 
that extent. The Emperor would be also putting strong pressure upon his 
courtiers and his loyal subjects among the landlord class to follow his example. 
They would feel morally bound in degrees, varying with their attachment to 


the throne and their devotion to their country, to do as the monarch had 
done, 
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sovereign to make a financial sacrifice which would have 
severely harmed the dynasty without impressing the people. 
It would have put the Imperial house in the power of the 
coming Duma and aroused the passions of the peasantry against 
the landowners. It was just the final touch which would have 
sufficed to send the revolutionary scale downward and to break 
the monarchy. But it would be highly unjust to blame M. 
Stolypin, who acted according to his lights. Nobody is 
intellectually short-sighted or morally weak-willed by choice. 
And the Russian Premier, who has done his best under most 
trying conditions, deserves the hearty support of all the 
patriotic elements in the country. For the cause he represents 
is that of order, of law, of humanity. He is an honest 
administrator in a trothless environment; he is politically 
little in a movement of elemental magnitude, a straw in 
the eddies of a seething maelstrom. Truly he is well worthy 
of genuine sympathy. 

And still more deserving of sympathy is the Russian 
Monarchy with which, during this its brief period of grace, 
fate seems to be dealing as it dealt with the captive mouse in 
the fable. Caught in a casket and seemingly condemned to 
death by starvation, the little rodent ended by discovering 
several places through which it might gnaw its way. All of 
them were safe but the one it chose. For having gnawed its 
way through that and jumped through the aperture, it landed 
in the maw of a hungry snake that was impatiently waiting on 
the other side. 


BRITISH PATENT LAWS AND THEIR 
RELATION TO INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


I 


THE bearing which the granting of Patent monopolies in 
Great Britain to non-resident foreigners has upon industrial 
development and upon opportunities of employment at home is 
attracting an increasing share of attention. Its national im- 
portance cannot be denied, It is one of the root causes of our 
comparative manufacturing decline. Chambers of Commerce 
in this country have long ago recognised the magnitude of the 


evil, and by dint of passing unanimous resolutions in their 
various meetings and annual conferences, asking for the assimi- 
lation of British Patent Law, so far as regards compulsory 
working, to that in force in the Jarger European countries, have 
at length succeeded in obtaining an admission from the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Mr, Lloyd-George, that “ something 
ought to be done.” 

The demand is in itself not only just, but is in accordance 
with our own historic precedents. 

It is not made in the interest of a class but of the nation at 
large ; it will be less unfair to both employers and employés in 
British industries, than the existing law ; and it may help in 
attracting new industries, and in staying some of the loss and 
diversion of trade in established industries at present going on, 
Moreover, British traders seek to impose no disability on 
foreigners that they will not accept for themselves. The com- 
pulsory licence clause in the Act of 1902 has been proved by 
experience to be wholly ineffective to work any good by itself. 

Over 20,000 British Patents have been granted within the 
past three years to foreigners, the relative proportions being : 
United Kingdom, 23,522 ; Colonial, 1342 ; Foreign, 20,729. 
Thousands of these Patents are never used or “ worked” in this 
country atall. They act as a block to the inventive genius of 
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our own people, and check opportunties of employment ; at 
a time, too, when we have many thousands of unemployed 
skilled workmen, and over a million of paupers in the United 
Kingdom. 

Apart from questions of nationality, we have been equally 
indiscriminate in the nature and character of the inventions 
around which we have thrown the protection of our laws. We 
granted, in the three years, 1903-4—5, to all classes 16,840 
more Patents than Germany, for example, granted to its own 
subjects and the rest of the world combined. Many of these 
Patents were for inventions that would be considered un- 
patentable in Germany or America. 

British Patents were granted originally because they brought 
in new industries and afforded employment for our population. 
But instead of foreign owned and foreign worked British 
Patents benefiting this country in this way, exactly the 
reverse has happened in many cases; for it can be shown that 
the granting of such monopolies has often acted injuriously to 
the welfare of the State, either by taking trade away or “‘ holding 
up” and paralysing developments of home industries, in de- 
fiance of the very terms and conditions upon which even 
modern Patent grants are made by this country. 

The warning given on his return from the Colonies, by the 
Prince of Wales, that the old country must “wake up if she 
intends to maintain her old position of pre-eminence” against 
foreign competitors*—and reinforced four months afterwards in 
a speech on technical education, in which he alluded to the 
aniline dye industry {—whilst it added a new stimulus to the 
efforts of those who were citing the decline of various trades 
as an argument for a revision of our Patent Laws, failed to 
effect an efficient remedy. 

Through force of circumstances—Parliamentary exigencies 
—the advocates of “compulsory working” had to be content 
with only a partial measure of reform known as the “ Patent 
Law Amendment Act” of 1902 ; and to accept the half-loaf of 
an ineffective compulsory licence. 


ANILINE DYE INDUSTRY. 


Meantime German manufacturers of the aniline dyes, to 
which the Prince of Wales alluded, continue under the protec- 
tion originally afforded them by the English Patents which they 
own, to charge English consumers of dye-stuffs high prices ; 

* Speech at Guildhall, December 5, 1901. 


+ Speech, March 19, 1902, at Opening of National Physical Laboratory, 
Teddington. 
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English manufacturers are deprived of work, and English 
workpeople are denied opportunities of employment ; national 
development is checked, and the prospects of recovering the 
industry are rendered more remote than ever. Incidentally 
many thousands—estimated by some at 200,o00—of native 
workpeople in India, so far as the growing of indigo is con- 
cerned, have been thrown out of employment. 

Yet English brains created the colour industry; English 
enterprise developed it; and English folly—tlegislative and 
judicial—has been the principal and initial cause of its 
decline, 

At the recent Coal-Tar Colour Jubilee (July 27 last), Dr. C. 
Duisberg, of the Verein Deutscher Chemiker, and manager of 
one of the principal German colour works, said : 

He and his German colleagues were now the gardeners in the large and 
extensive garden laid out by William Henry Perkin fifty years ago ... and 
they in Germany were now gathering the fruits from the large orchard, full 
of strong and mighty trees, which had grown up to full maturity within the 
past five decades from the then small and delicate plant—the young plant 
planted by him (Perkin) when he invented the first aniline dye mauve. 

The decline of our colour industry was long foretold by Mr. 
Ivan Levinstein, a distinguished member of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, and a leading chemical manufacturer 
of forty-one years’ standing. 

It is a deplorable example of national ineptitude and fatuity. 

As far back as the year 1881, Mr. Levinstein brought the 
subject before the Chemical Society, and urged the “ absolute 
necessity of insisting upon the working of Patents in this 
country, or the industry would be ruined.” 

In March 1902, he told the President of the Board of Trade 
we hadin this country only 40,000,000 of people ; they had in 
Europe and America 440,000,000 Taking the inventive 
faculty of an American, German, Frenchman, or Belgian to be 
equal to ours, then we were handicapped to the extent of one 
English invention to eleven foreiga inventions, With this 
Overwhelming number of foreign patentees, are we to 
continue, he asked, granting British monopolies without getting 
a guid pro quo ? 

in the year 1897 the Board of Trade was convinced of the 
public injury done to us by foreign patentees; for the late 
Sir Courtenay Boyle (then permanent Secretary), who in the 
absence of Mr. Ritchie had received a deputation, said : 

There were many instances—Mr. Levinstein had mentioned several—in 
which it was clear that the default of a patentee to work his Patent in the 
United Kingdom, and supply the requirements of the public, had been a 
public injury alike to the traders and industrial interests of this country. 
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In a rough estimate advanced in a discussion in April last, 
before the President of the Board of Trade—an estimate 
which was confirmed at the interview by Mr, Levinstein, and 
was based on inquiries amongst other experts — the loss 
occasioned to this country by the diversion of the aniline 
dye industry to Germany was placed at a sum variously com- 
puted at from five millions directly up to twenty millions 
sterling per annum indirectly ; whilst Mr. Levinstein himself 
stated that the present “turnover” in Germany in_ those 
chemical industries alone amounted to a sum of seventy 
millions sterling per annum. 

It is often alleged that we are losing our manufacturing 
supremacy because we are either too slow in “scrapping” old 
machinery, defective in our business arrangements, or backward 
in our technical education. 

Mr. Levinstein has, however, shown* that the loss of the 
aniline dye trade is in no way owing to the superior technical 
knowledge of the Germans, but largely to our own defective 
Patent Laws, and to the absence of an uniform Patent Law in 
Germany until the year 1877. 

All the technical education in the world is of little avail by 
itself either to create a new industry or to maintain an old 
one. A pertinent instance is supplied by the Coal-Tar colour 
industry itself. The Zimes, in a leading article (July 27, 
1906), speaking on Sir William Henry Perkin’s discovery, 
said : 

We hear a good deal to-day about technical instruction for everybody, and 

a great deal more from other quarters about the need for a University 
Education as the basis. Jiere was a boy who had little of the one, and none 
at all of the other, and who yet made a great scientific discovery, and 
successfully founded upon it an important industry before he was twenty 
years of age. 
And Sir W. H. Perkin himself said his success was due to a 
great extent to the collaboration of his father and brother. 
The former assisted him with capital, and the latter helped him 
in his first small manufacturing operations before the works 
were commenced, and afterwards conducted the commercial 
part of the undertaking. 

His father risked most of the capital he had accumulated 
by a life of great industry, in building and starting the works 
at Greenford Green. Without his father’s capital, he said he 
would not have been able to start the new industry, as few 


* Speeches: Presidential Address to Chemical Society, 1902 ; Associated 


Chambers of Commerce, March 1906 ; and Deputation to Mr. Lloyd-George, 
April 9, 1906. 
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would have been inclined to undertake the risks connected 
with the manufacture of sucha new and untried product as the 
mauve dye then was. 

It would to-day be still more risky than it was half a century 
ago ; for owing to the wealth and power of the great German 
manufacturing combinations, and the “start” which our 
Patent Laws, added to their highly advanced and scientific 
organisation, founded largely on the enormous profits of manu- 
facture, during the time we were “ held up,” gave them, attempts 
would be made to “ freeze out” a new inventor by undercutting 
him in price. 

It is therefore not in our alleged lack of interest in technical 
training alone that we must seek for the cause of declining 
industries in Great Britain. 

Nor is it fair to assume that our manufacturing and com- 
mercial classes are unalert, or unmindful of the advantages of 
technical education as a factor, but only one of the factors, 
in industrial progress. 

Many instances could be cited, both of effort and expense, 
to show how much British manufacturers have done for tech- 
nical education, and are doing, and how little our Governments 
have done, 

The same can be said of their enterprise. British manu- 
facturers are not always at fault ; but commercial considera- 
tiors must take a leading place in their calculations, and 
amongst these considerations are such things as Patent 
monopolies. 

Legislative and fiscal barriers, trusts and financial combina- 
tions, too, also play as great a part nowadays in world-trade 
as technical education, or questions of new machinery, or poly- 
glot commercial travellers. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that new applications of 
science to industry involve costly experiments which require 
capital, which will not be forthcoming in abundance if, as in 
Great Britain, industries are subjected to unfair competition 
by foreign manufacturers who are aided by favourable Patent 
laws, high tariffs, cartels, cheap labour, low export and freight 
charges, and governmental encouragement, 

Capital is thus the pivotal factor, and capital is attracted only 
to those countries which afford most security to industrial 
development—the security of permanence and remunerativeness; 
and under this head I include Patents. 

Incidentaliy, let me say that I have already called attention * 
to the steady diversion of industrial capital from these islands 


* Letter in 7zmes, April 22, 1905. 
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to other countries. I roughly placed it at £600,000,000 
sterling. I deduced this from calculations of Mr. Chiozza 
Money, M.P., in his “Elements of the Fiscal Problem,” in 
which he estimated that British investments in foreign coun- 
tries and our Colonies, represent £2,000,000,000 sterling of 
capital sunk in railways, tramways, docks and harbours, in 
Government and municipal stocks, and in industrial under- 
takings, bringing into this country annual earnings of 
£90,000,000. Since then more British firms have opened 
factories on the Continent and in the United States, 

I found also, on a recent visit to Norway, for example, that 
British paper-making firms and newspaper owners who formerly 
were content to purchase wood-pulp to be made into paper in 
Great Britain, are now purchasing large tracts of forest land 
in Scandinavia to obtain timber for wood-pulp, and are actually 
erecting works in Norway to make the paper itself. 

There are thus many causes which combine to account for 
loss or diversion of manufacturing industries, and our defective 
Patent system is not the least potent of them. 

The same defect in our Patent Law—the absence of a com- 
pulsory working clause—which is largely responsible for tbe 
diversion of the aniline dye trade, is equally responsible in 
varying degrees in many other staple industries—electrical, 
engineering, and so on—for loss and injury to British manu- 
facturing trades. 

A glance at one single industry, which a more reasonable 
Patent Law would have gained for us, will give some idea of 
the havoc wrought in the ranks of skilled labour by the absence 
of a compulsory working Patent Law. I allude to 


THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY. 


Two groups of Patents controlled the telephone industry, 
viz., Bell’s Patent of 1876 for the receiver, and Edison’s 
Patents of 1877 for the transmitter. The English Patent 
rights under both came into the hands of the United Tele- 
phone Company, an English Company formed in 1880, which 
held all rights of the Patents for manufacturing and using. 
This Company never attempted to make a single telephone in 
this country, though they granted a limited licence to a small 
concern in the Farringdon Road, called the Consolidated Tele- 
phone Company, which ultimately failed ; and not 1 per cent. 
of the telephone material used by the United Telephone Com- 
pany was ever made in London, Other electrical firms applied 
for licences, but al! were refused, though one firm offered £5000 
down and a substantial royalty, 
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The United Telephone Company fought many actions in 
the Courts, and stamped out every attempt at manufacture in 
this country, The telephones and accessories have been, and 
are still, mostly made by two foreign firms—the Eastern 
Electrical Company, of Chicago, and the L. M. Ericsson Com- 
pany of Stockholm. During the existence of the Patents, the 
United Telephone Company, and their successors, the National 
Telephone Company, bought from these two foreign firms 
almost every particle of the instruments and apparatus which 
they used in English Telephone Exchanges. 

The amount paid to foreign companies, prior to the lapse of 
the Patents in 1890, for apparatus which ought to, and could 
easily have been made in this country, is computed at 
£10,000,000 atleast. Since the Patents lapsed various com- 
panies have tried to secure a footing in the manufacture, but 
with little encouragement from the British Government, and 
none at all from the National Telephone Company. This com- 
pany and our own Government are still practically buying their 
telephones abroad. A practicai electrical expert, Mr.G. Byng, 
Chairman and Managing Director of the General Electric 
Company in London, calculates that the total amount so 
spent since the beginning cannot be much under £30,000,000, 
and that the loss to Great Britain in wages has equalled 
half a million sterling per annum for the last quarter of a 
century. 

Another well-known electrical manufacturer writes to me : 


Ericsson’s largest customer was our National Telephone Company, and I 
am informed that, when Mr. Chamberlain started his propaganda, the National 
Telephone Company, fearing that they might have.to pay higher prices 
on account of the proposed tariff, joined hands with the Swedish Company, 
and incorporated the British L. M. Ericsson Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
who established works at Beeston, Nottingham. These works were soon 
completed, and I am informed that they now employ 700 to 800 hands in 
completing the manufacture of telephone apparatus: all the parts, I believe, 
are made in Sweden. Large additions are now being made to the works, and 
when these are completed, at least double the number of hands above men- 
tioned will be employed. The National Telephone Company have, I believe, 
iound most of the capital, and Mr. Gaine, general manager of the Telephone 
Company, is a director of both concerns. I am told that these mills would 
never have been started in this country if it had not been for the tariff 


agitation. 

And if we wish to measure the loss of convenience and 
money to the general community in this country over this 
particular industry, we have only to contrast the cheapness 
and universality of the telephone facilities in Sweden and 
Norway with the conditions endured in Great Britain, The 
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smallest cottages in some of the remotest hamlets in the 
northern parts of Scandinavia are better and more cheaply 
supplied with efficient telephones than the best houses in 
Mayfair. 

OTHER INJURED INDUSTRIES. 

The hardships brought upon this country in cases like the 
aniline dye industry and the telephone industry are only a small 
part of the injury inflicted upon Great Britain by Patent 
monopolies granted to foreigners, 

In the case of the aniline dye industry the British Patents 
owned by Germans could neither be bought by Englishmen, 
nor could a licence to manufacture in this country be compul- 
sorily obtained through our Courts, 

But an equally great injury to the nation is done even 
where Patents are bought from foreigners to enable inventions 
and processes to be worked in this country, because unneces- 
sarily large sums have to be paid in order to acquire rights, 
owing to the absence of the power to impose compulsory 
working within fixed limits of time, and these heavy initial out- 
lays severely handicap new industries. 

An English company owning Patents in, say Germany and 
France, has, in order to avoid forfeiture after two or three 
years, either to find capital and put up works in those coun- 
tries and manufacture its patented goods there, or offer its 
Patents for anything it can get. But a patentee, say, in 
Germany, France, or even in America, owning British Patents, 
can manufacture his patented goods abroad, and they can enter 
this country free from risk of legal forfeiture of the Patent 
under which they are made or payment of any Customs 
dues, Where the patented goods threaten an existing British 
industry, terms, often very onerous, are exacted for acquiring 
the Patents. 

Under our Patent Laws an Englishman always works with 
one hand tied behind his back, and necessarily gets worsted in 
effecting a bargain. 

THE MOTOR INDUSTRY. 

There is another class of Patents taken out by foreigners 
which is not worked in this country, of which the motor 
industry is an example. Motor cars and cycles protected by 
British Patents are extensively manufactured in France, Ger- 
many, and America, and imported into this country. The 
statistics of this trade show that in the last three years we 
imported cars and cycles of the aggregate value of over five 
and a half millions sterling—the increase in two years being 
over 30 per cent. 
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A TOOL INDUSTRY. 


There is a still further class of Patents which are used to 
deprive this country of work—viz., Patents taken out by 
foreigners, afterwards sold to Englishmen, and then, when 
found profitable, re-acquired, under threats, by the original 
vendors in order to form a trust. 

Some years ago an English engineering firm bought certain 
American Patents with a view to establishing a pneumatic tool 
manufacturing industry in this country and ultimately building 
works. In the meantime they imported the patented goods from 
America, and when they found, after years of hard work, that 
the industry was a profitable one, they proceeded to expend 
capital in building works in Scotland. While the works were 
in process of erection the original American vendors made an 
amalgamation of all the American businesses in their line ; and, 
finding there was a growing market in Great Britain for the 
products of the industry, came over and offered to buy out the 
English company. The talk was not about monopolies or 
trusts, but simply about the prosaic fact that by producing ona 
large scale in America they could very considerably reduce the 
cost per article. My English friends said they were quite con- 
tent with their bargain ; they were getting a good return upon 
their capital, and hoped to make it more when they could 
manufacture for themselves and empl: y British labour. The 
original vendors thereupon used threats, and said if the English 
Owners would not sell back the Patents they would refuse 
further supplies of goods. As the Englishmen could not help 
themselves until their works were finished and equipped they 
reluctantly had to submit; and they sold back to the American 
combine their Patents, also the works in Scotland, and the 
general control of the industry. 


ENGINEERING AND ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. 


There are even stronger instances on record, showing that 
when we do get control, through purchase, of Patents owned 
by foreigners, Great Britain suffers. Let me give one or two 
concrete cases. One machine i1.dustry with which I am 
especially associated, and which I was the means of introducing 
into this country—the Linotype Composing Machine—had to 
spend £1,365,000 in the purchase of forty-five Patents, apart 
irom some hundreds of others which they have taken out in the 
Course of seventeen years. When the European rights of these 
parent Patents were originally offered for sale, no country outside 
Great Britain would buy them. Those foreigners who had 
behind them the privilege of the compulsory working clause ~ 
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in their own Patent Acts said : “ We have only to sit tight for 
a year or two and the Patents will fall into our hands for little 
or nothing,” pretty much as ownership of a house falls to a 
lessor on the expiration of a lease. Taking Germany as one 
country in point, parties in that country agreed to manufacture 
under the Linotype Patents, without waiting for forfeiture, and 
to pay a small royalty consideration rather than fight the ques- 
tion of revocation.* The total amount which is being received 
from Germany in royalties, because they would not purchase 
the Patents, on the average of the last eight years, is less than 
£4000 per annum, whereas we British employers are taxed 
in perpetuity with interest on the purchase cost of these 
Patents, asum equal, say at 5 per cent., to over £68,000 a 
year. 

The second case is that of an English electrical manufac- 
turing company which has spent nearly four millions of money 
in Patents, in land and in building and equipping extensive 
works at Old Trafford, near Manchester.t| The English Com- 
pany paid £750,000 for the British Patents in the first instance. 
The Pittsburg (parent) Company went to the Continent to sell 
their corresponding Patents, Their rights for France, Belgium, 
Spain, and Italy, in the three former of which there are “ com- 
pulsory working” laws, were sold for £120,000. Thus those 
four countries bought the same rights for one-sixth the sum 
paid by the English Company. 

Those two instances may be taken as illustrations of how 
new industries in this country are handicapped at their birth 
by high initial capital outlay, owing to the absence of the com- 
pulsory working power in British Patents. 

There is a further class of hardships inflicted upon British 
manufacturers owing to the absence of a compulsory working 
clause—viz., the cases where Patents have virtually to be 
bought twice over. Certain English investors—of whom I was 
one—bought for about £80,000 a very important Patent. 


* One of the Patents, however, was revoked for non-working within three 
years, in a suit tried in the German Courts. 

+ Incidentally this illustration is, outside of the Patent question, a good 
object-lesson to those who attribute declining manufactures to old machinery 
and old methods. This electrical industry is the newest and most up-to-date 
we have, yet foreign competition is keen to the point nearly of destruction of 
home industries. German manufacturers are able to obtain contracts in this 
country from municipalities and railway companies at prices which are 
wholly unremunerative to English firms, but which are possible to German 
firms, who have the entire control of their own markets, from the profits of 
which they can compete with English manufacturers, in order to weaken the 
power of English firms to compete against them in neutral markets. 
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They put up an experimental plant. Further improvements 
were made; further Patents were taken out by the 
original inventor, and then the people from whom the 
Patents were bought said, “This improvement is more than 
an improvement; it is a new process, and if you want it you 
will have to buy it from us and give us a further payment.” 
If that difficulty is experienced in cases where Englishmen are 
able to buy an original Patent out and out, the difficulty is 
immeasurably enhanced where a compulsory licence is granted 
against the patentee’s wishes, for the seller invariably refuses 
to give the English licensee either working drawings or any 
information to assist him in the manufacture of the article. 
He certainly will not give his latest experiences or the benefit 
of his latest improvements. The consequence is that by the 
time the English purchaser of a Patent, or a licensee, has 
floundered through his initial difficulties, he finds that the in- 
vention has entered upon an entirely new phase, and he has to 
scrap perhaps nearly the whole of his experimental work and 
machinery. 
PATENTS AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


Convincing testimony of the necessity of working Patents in 
this country, in connection with the question of National De- 
fence, was recently given by Mr. W. F. Reid, the introducer of 
the smokeless powder industry. Speaking asa member of the 
deputation from the Associated Chambers of Commerce to Mr, 
Lloyd-George, on April g last, he said : 


We were entirely dependent at present on the foreigner for the supply of 
materials necessary to manufacture explosives. There was an extremely impor- 
tant invention now being worked out abroad for the manufacture of this most 
important material. It was being patented in this country, and if the Patent 
here became the monopoly of foreigners then we should be dependent upon 
foreigners even to a still greater extent than we were at present for the means 
of defending ourselves against our enemies. He referred to the manufacture 
of nitric acid in various forms. It was useless for us to say that the Govern- 
ment had the power to take over any invention which applied to the defence 
of the country. The Government would never do such a thing. He could 
give instances to show that the War Office would never dream of taking over 
Patents in their infancy. The Whitehead torpedo was invented by an 
Englishman. It was offered to our Government and refused, and our Govern- 
ment afterwards had to buy it from Austria and had to give an enhanced sum 
to the patentee. He (Mr. Reid) took the smokeless powder to our Govern- 
ment, as an Englishman should do ; but they would not look at it. He then 
approached the French Government, and they took it up. Our Government 
then had to go to foreigners. If we did not insist upon foreigners working 
Patents of that kind in this country—he referred also to armour-plating and 
different weapons of defence—we should be exposing ourselves to a grave 
national danger. It was quite useless to have a Patent if the industry was not 
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established here, for otherwise when the time of stress came, we should not be 
able to produce the materials required to keep the enemy from our shores. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY COMPULSORY WORKING. 


It is, therefore, worth while, in view of prospective legisla- 
tion, to try and make clear what is meant by this demand for 
the compulsory working of Patents in Great Britain. 

First let me sum up the principal grievances of British 
inventors and manufacturers against the British Patent system. 

These are: (a) That it gives to foreign inventors holding 
British Patents advantages in Great Britain which are denied 
to British inventors holding foreign Patents in countries outside 
Great Britain; (4) That British Patents are yranted to any- 
body without adequate preliminary inquiry either as to the 
novelty * or originality or merit of the inventions, as in Germany 
or the United States ; and (c) That the fees charged by Great 
Britain to inventors yield a large and increasing profit to the 
Patent Office, and cast a needless and burdensome cost on 
inventors. 

The first grievance (2)—the one upon which the Chambers 
of Commerce have more particularly concentrated their efforts— 
is covered by the demand for “‘ compulsory working.” 

England at one time granted no Patents to foreigners unless 
they came here to manufacture their patented articles—in other 
words, “worked” them. Englishmen in the past were able to 
manufacture and ship patented goods to European and other 
countries without fear of Patent Laws or hostile Customs 
duties in those countries. Germany, for example, had no 
Patent Law worth talking about until 1877—about the time 
when she also began to impose high tariffs on imports, 
which tariffs she continues to increase to our disadvantage, 

The importance of compulsory working has become acute 
since the United States, Germany, and most other European 
countries have begun to put forth so much scientific and 
inventive effort and invade our country with their manufactures. 

Compulsory working of Patents in Great Britain as a 
primary condition of their being granted existed as far back as 
the reign of Edward III. He granted letters of protection to 
various trades, “in consideration of the value of industry to 
the Realm,” 

It was not, however, until the reign of Elizabeth that the 
principles of a system of Patent Laws began to take form. 
Compulsory working or manufacture in this country as a 


* This is outside the question of a search for prior patents (known as 
“ anticipation ”) inaugurated by the Act of 1902. 
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condition precedent to the grant of a Patent was the principal 
feature. 

Monopolies of this class inured to the good of the State, 
for before the end of Elizabeth’s reign they had secured 
the establishment of several useful industries in Great Britain. 

The continued misuse of the prerogative in granting hurtful 
monopolies at last resulted in the passing of the famous 
Statute of Monopolies in 1623 (21 James I., c. 3). This Act 
swept away all monopolies, with one exception—Patent 
monopolies—because it brought ‘““NEW MANUFACTURES WITHIN 
THE REALM.” 

There is also a provision inserted in all Letters Patent for 
inventions up to this day for the determination of the grant if 
it appears to be “ prejudicial or inconvenient” to His Majesty’s 
“subjects in general”; or “that the said invention is not a 
new invention as to the public use and exercise thereof in the 
United Kingdom.” 

These obligations to work a Patent have fallen into desuetude, 
This was not. of much moment when the American Colonies 
were in their infancy, and freely imported the manufactured 
articles which they required almost mainly from Great Britain; 
and European countries had little or no Patent Laws or 
Customs Tariffs to harass British traders. But the stress of 
present-day competition requires that our Government should 
breathe new life into those wholesome and honest provisions 
of the old Patent grants by carrying through Parliament a 
short Act to render them operative. 

What this falling away from the letter and the spirit of the 
Patent Reservation Clause in the Statute of Monopolies has 
cost this country can never be gauged, but the sum, measured 
by the value of lost employment, must be fabulous. 

When the Patent Law Amendment Bill was before Parlia- 
ment in 1902 I summed up the case of the Chambers of 
Commerce in favour of compulsory working in words which 
are as true to-day as they were then : 


The absence of the power to compel the effective working of English 
patents, owned by foreigners, was a tremendous shackle on British industry, 
and a serious menace to its future prosperity. 

If the aim and spirit of the old Patent Laws was to encourage the establish- 
ment of new industries, he could only say that the tendency of recent legisla- 
tion and practice had been to smother the whole Patent system under a mass 
of legal subtleties and contradictions. 

They asked for the restoration and recognition of the old principle, which 
was in truth the corner-stone of their Patent Law policy, viz., to grant Patents 
only to such new inventions as led te the introduction of new manufactures 
which gave employment to labour. 
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In the Meister Lucius Patents case nobody laid down this doctrine in more 
forcible language than Mr. Fletcher Moulton, a member of the Patent Com- 
mittee upon whose report this Bill was founded. Mr. Moulton said the 
peculiarity which reigned dominant in English law was that the merit con- 
sisted in the introduction of a new trade into England, and when monopolies 
were condemned by the English Courts in the past, exception was made in 
favour of new inventions which gave employment to labour in this country. 
Compulsory licences would not meet their case. 

If, forexample, a German or American firm owning an English patent made 
goods in pursuance of such Patent, and shipped them to England, they thereby 
sufficiently complied with with what was termed the “ reasonable requirements 
of the public,” which meant the consumer, but in the meantime they might 
destroy or seriously cripple an existing analogous industry, and instead of giving 
more employment to British labour, absolutely result in giving less employ- 
ment, whilst on the expiry of the patent itself a native industry might have 
been destroyed without a new British industry having been established to take 
its place. No labour moreover, would have been trained in this country to 
carry on that special industry. 


THE COMPULSORY LICENCE. 


The compulsory licence was unknown in England until in- 
troduced by Section 22 of the Patents Act of 1883. 

How utterly the compulsory licence has failed to induce 
manufacturers and business men generally to resort to it as a 
practicable, reliable, and ready means to acquire the right to 
work a Patent owned by a foreigner is shown by the fact that in 
twenty-two years—1884 to 1905, both inclusive, 258,906 
Patents were granted—yet only fourteen petitions for compul- 
sory licences were presented to the Board of Trade, and of 
these only two were granted, during a period which has been 
more fertile in invention and more progressive in commercial 
and industrial methods than any similar period in the history of 
the world. 

The process of obtaining a compulsory licence in England is 
tedious, costly,* and, worse still, uncertain in its results, because 
the licence when obtained may be useless. A person who 
obtains a licence does not always succeed to the complete 
mature knowledge of the patentee, A licence may simply 
mean a right to work under a Patent without giving the 
licensee any assistance whatever ; whilst many a Patent does 


not accurately describe the invention as carried out three years 
afterwards, 


* The law costs of the petitioner in one of the two successful petitions 
above mentioned (Meister Lucius—Imray’s—Patents, Levinstein’s petition) 
were over £4000. In Germany the entire costs of an action for the revocation 
of a patent rarely exceed £200. 
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FOREIGN PRACTICE OF COMPULSORY WORKING. 

It is sometimes said that foreign countries do not strictly im- 
pose compulsory working, or rather that it is more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance. This is dangerously mis- 
leading. Germany, France, Austria, Belgium, and many other 
countries in Europe do exercise the power of insisting on the 
literal carrying out of the compulsory working clause within a 
fixed period. A notorious case, and one which I quoted in 
the House of Commons on the second reading of the Patent 
Bill of 1902, is that of Herr Gruson, a manufacturer of Magde- 
burg, in Germany, who obtained a Patent in France for making 
armoured trains. At the end of two years the public official in 
France intimated to him that his Patent was about to be re- 
voked. The patentee pointed out in defence that he could not 
sell his Patent to anybody in France. The Government, he 
said, were the only people who used armoured trains, and he 
offered his Patent to them and they declined it. ‘ Neverthe- 
less,” said the French authorities, “ you made a large number 
of trains for the Roumanian Government. Why could they 
not have been made in this country?” He replied it would 
not have paid to have erected separate works in France. His 
French Patent was nevertheless revoked. 

German Patent Law (Par. 11, sec. 2) provides, it is true, 
for the granting of licences; but the Germans do not seem 
much fonder of this cumbrous machine than we are, as only 
two or three applications for licences are made each year in 
Germany. 

In Germany the interpretation of the compulsory working 
clause by the Patent Office and the Supreme Court of the 
Empire furnishes a splendid example of how Germany makes 
the Patent Law contribute to the prosperity of the nation as a 
whole, and every one knows how marvellously her manufac- 
tures have bounded upwards in the past twenty years. The 
clause in question was part of the “International German 
Patent Law” passed in May 1877, and was re-enacted without 
alteration in the “ Patent Law Amendment Act” of April 1891. 
The decisions of their Courts leave no room for any doubt as 
to what the law means by saying a patentee must “ work his 
invention in the country,” and “to an adequate extent,” These 
phrases are always interpreted by the German Courts to mean, 
in short, that the patentee shall do everything in Germany which 
he can do there. 

A long series of successful actions for the revocation of 
Patents in Germany, on the ground of non-working, show that 
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the question considered by the Courts is whether the Common- 
wealth has suffered, or is likely to suffer, by the neglect of the 
patentee to work his Patent in the country. The law keeps the 
commonweal in view in compelling the working of the Patent 
in Germany.* The production must contribute to the advance- 
ment of inland commercial industry.| The articles protected 
by the Patent must be produced in the country.{ The patentee 
cannot excuse himself from the legal obligation to work his 
Patent by the plea that there is no remunerative demand for the 
patented article.§ Only Jdond-fide efforts to work are of any 
avail; part of the work being done in Germany will not be re- 
garded as working “to an adequate extent.”’|| In no case is it 
admitted that the patentee can delay working till he has a certain 
prospect of a market to recoup him for his outlay. 

As recently as April 1904,a Patent for stoppered bottles 
was revoked because, though the bottles had been made in 
Germany, the aluminium stoppers had been imported. One 
of the reasons given by the German Court for its decision is 
noteworthy. ‘ Because aluminium is cheap in Germany, German 
industry as such has an interest in the Patent being worked 
in this country.” ** 

Other Continental nations prefer. to insist on the working of 
Patents within their respective countries ; amongst them the 
following countries (the details vary, but the obligation to 
work remains): Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Hungary, 
Luxembourg, Roumania, Russia, Spain and Turkey. 

These facts are admitted even by the few and diminishing 
number of interested opponents of compulsory working now 
left in this country ; but they plead as a last flickering excuse 
that the “trend of Continental opinion” is towards relaxing 
the stringency of their respective compulsory working laws. 
That opinion is not shared by manufacturers or even by lead- 
ing Patent Agents in practice on the Continent. 

A leading Patent Agent in Berlin, for example, wrote to 
me in June 1902, that “it is not in any sense true that the 
Continent is gradually giving up compulsory working,” and in 
June of this year he confirms and emphasises this statement, 
adding that Germany is increasingly in favour of compulsory 
working “ in the interests of German industry.” 


* Patentblatt (the official organ of the Patent Office), May 11, 1887, p. 172. 

+ Jbid. January 9, 1889, p. 25. 

t Jéid. January 9, 1889, p. 26. (This passage is printed in italics in the 
Judgment of the Court.) § Patentblatt, July 8, 1891, p. 345. 

|| Zéid. February 4, 1891, p. 55. q /bid. July 8, 1891, p. 348. 

** Patent, Muster, und Zeichenwesen, October 19, 1904, p. 361. 
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Turning to one of our own Colonies—Canada—the 
Dominion has a compulsory working law. According to 
section 4 of the (Dominion) Patent Amendment Act of 1903, 
every Patent granted under the said Act shall, unless otherwise 
ordered by the Commissioner, as thereinafter provided, be null 
and void at the end of two years unless the Patentee shall by 
that time have established the manufacture of it in the country. 
But, by section 7, certaia classes of Patents may be made 
subject to compulsory licences instead of being liable to be 
declared null and void under section 4. But there is a 
counterbalance in the shape of a Customs Tariff. Canada is 
now attracting a number of industries, founded on Patents, 
from the United States. 

America, it is true, has not hitherto insisted upon the com- 
pulsory working of Patents, but in her case also a prohibitive 
. Customs Tariff, in most cases, is sufficient in itself to compel 
foreign patentees or their licensees to work American Patents 
in the United States; and many English firms have established 
works there to escape Customs duties. But even America has 
endeavoured to amend her Patent Law in regard to drugs, 
medicinal preparations, and chemical medicines. The Mann 
Bill, which,.according to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
Monthly Record for January 31, 1905, had then just passed the 
House of Representatives, proposed to enact, amongst other 
things, that if any person who holds an American Patent, in 
reference to the above-named articles, does not himself or his 
licensee manufacture the patented articles in the States within 
two years from date of application, and uninterruptedly con- 
tinue the manufacture, he shall lose all rights and privileges 
granted under the Patent Law of the United States. 

But even the United States do not seem hkely to remain 
satisfied without a general compulsory working law. There 
is a growing agitation in favour of it. Three recent American 
newspapers (July 1906)—the Baltimore Sun, the [ron Age, and 
the Jnland Printer—advocate that a “ Patent not utilised 
within a certain time should become void”; and contend that 
the “progress of industry which the Patent Laws should assist 
is too often hampered.” 

A rather Utopian suggestion has been made that we might 
avoid the necessity for a compulsory working law in Great 
Britain, if we could induce Germany to agree to a Convention 
with us to reciprocally treat '* working ” in each other's country 
as ‘“* working” in both countries. And the example of the 
arrangement made between Germany and Switzerland is cited 
as a pattern. Unfortunately it is too late. Germany, as 
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shown in the case of the aniline dye industry, has become 
entrenched in too strong a position. She would lose virtually 
nothing by the exchange of facilities with us. But we should. 

Germany entered into her Convention with Switzerland purely 
for her own benefit, and not with any idea of benefiting 
Switzerland, The effect of this Convention, as of that with 
Italy, is that Germany is released from working in either 
country, while neither Italy nor Switzerland has ever had any 
compulsory working law. Germany, moreover, threatens to 
revoke her Convention with Switzerland, unless the latter so 
alters her Patent Law as to make chemical and other processes 
patentable in Switzerland, as well as things which are repre- 
sentable by model. 

Hitherto British law has been satisfied if the public are able 
to obtain the patented articles, though made abroad, regardless 
of the higher prices of the articles so made and imported, or 
whether their importation into Great Britain prejudicially 
affects an existing industry or deprives English workpeople of 
employment. 

Sir Edward Fry, in a luminous note added to the Report of 
the Departmental Committee of 1900 on Patent Law Amend- 
ment, was against the compulsory licence, and preferred a 
compulsory working clause, of the kind now desired by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

Indeed, the very words of the Report of the Departmental 
Committee of 1900 itself, speaking of the compulsory licence 
clauses in section 22 of the Patent Act, 1883, as being 
“needlessly complicated . . , and either inoperative or very 
difficult to enforce,” admirably express the views of the 
commercial community regarding the conditions upon which 
compulsory licences under the Act of 1902 can be granted. 

Notwithstanding this, a majority of the Committee declined 
to recommend the only obvious and effective remedy—the com- 
pulsory working of Patents in Great Britain, as recommended 
by several of the witnesses before the Committee. 

It is believed that the majority of the Committee, as well as 
the framers of the Bill of 1902, were under the impression 
that the provisions of the International Convention of 1g00 
would be infringed if this country were to conform to the 
wishes of the Associated Chambers of Commerce by the intro- 
duction of a compulsory working clause. But the Convention 
itself (in Article 3 d%s) provides for the forfeiture of the Patent 
in each country on account of failure to utilise it (Jour cause de 
non exploitation) after the expiration of at least three years from 
date of the deposit of the application in the country concerned, 
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if the patentee cannot show reasonable cause for his inaction. 
The regrettable thing is that in the terms of reference to the 
Departmental Committee of 1900, the Board of Trade seemingly 
never considered this point at all, and consequently no evidence 
was taken concerning it, and no recommendations could be 
founded upon it. In my statement, however, before Mr. 
Lloyd-George in April last, I said that we did not seek to dis- 
criminate against foreigners, and were prepared to accept for 
ourselves the same conditions that we sought to impose upon 
foreign inventors—a point that the President was quick to seize, 
as a solution of a self-made difficulty. 

Had manufacturers and others who knew something about 
the practical working of patented inventions been invited to 
give evidence before the Committee in 1900, they would cer- 
tainly have offered this solution of the question. 


RECENT ACTION OF THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 
Chambers of Commerce have, in resolutions passed at their 
meetings, never ceased to express their dissatisfaction with the 
Bill and Act of 1902; and at the annual conference of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, held in London in March 
last, the following resolution was proposed by Mr. Ivan Levin- 
stein, seconded by myself, and carried unanimously : 

That a deputation wait upon the President of the Board of Trade to sho w 
the necessity of further amending the Patent Law by legislation which would 
enforce in the United Kingdom the forfeiture of all British Patents for inven- 
tions which are worked without but not within the United Kingdon, after 
the lapse of three years from the date of application in the country of origin, 


unless the patentee can justify his inaction to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Trade. 


As the outcome of this resolution* a deputation waited upon 
the President of the Board of Trade on April g last, repre- 
senting great industrial interests, organised by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom. 

This deputation was non-political. It represented, as Sir 
William Holland, M.P., the introducer, said, upwards of a 
hundred Chambers of Commerce, and also embraced Members 
of Parliament of all shades of political thought—Liberal, Con- 
servative, and Labour ; manufacturers, merchants, inventors, 
managers of leading industrial, co-operative, and scientific 
undertakings, trade unionists, &c., and representing, as the 
introducer said, ‘‘scores of millions of capital and hundreds 
of thousands of workpeople.” 

“There are,” he added, “staunch Free Traders here; and 
there are also enthusiastic Tariff Reformers ; dut we all join 


* A similar resolution was passed at the Annual Conference in 1905. 
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hands on this question, because we think we sce in the compulsory 
working 0) Patents a plan by which employment can be increased 
without penalising the consumer.” 

Mr. Levinstein and myself, as the mover and seconder re- 
spectively of the Associated Chambers’ Resolution, were selected 
to open the case on their behalf. 

Mr. F. Cawley, M.P.; Mr. G. D. Kelley, M.P.; Mr. Alderman 
Southern (of Manchester); Sir John Cockburn, and others, gave 
testimony to the urgent necessity of introducing legislation— 
Sir John Cockburn adding that Mr. Haldane (Secretary for War) 
was in entire agreement with the aims of the deputation. 

At that interview I spoke of the Act of 1902, and of the 
Committee upon whose recommendation it was founded, in the 
following terms: 


The Act of 1902 was founded on the report of a Departmental Committee 
which has never been recognised by the trading community in this country 
as a representative one. The Committee comprised many eminent lawyers 
and Treasury and other public officials, but few representatives of the manu- 
facturing classes who knew anything about the working of Patents or the 
creation of Patents, and the great question which we are much moved by— 
that is, the economic question—the bread and butter aspect—was never gone 
into at all. In fact, the Lord Chief Justice, when examining an important 
witness, declared that the economic question was not very material to the 
inquiry. The majority recommended, as a half measure, compulsory licence, 
though confessedly ineffective. There were witnesses, however, like Mr. 
Cunliffe (Solicitor to the Board of Trade), and members on that Committee 
like Sir Edward Fry, Sir William Houldsworth, and Colonel Harding, of 
Leeds (the latter two being the only representatives of the commercial 
community), who are on our side to-day. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE’S REPLY TO DEPUTATION. 


So important in their significance were the words of the 
President’s reply, that I make no apology for quoting, verbatim, 
the material part of his speech :— 

It is a great pleasure to me to meet this very important and exceedingly 
influential body on a matter which I agree is in itself one of urgent moment 
to the commerce and industry of this country. I remember having a chat 
with my friend Sir Joseph Lawrence upon it in the House of Commons when 
this Bill® was brought before the House. He was good enough then to 
explain the whole matter to me, and I must say I thought he made out the 
very strongest case. I think I was on the Committee f at the time, and it 
gave me very grfeat pleasure to support him on that occasion. That is why 
I was very anxious to get from him and from others the defects in the 
present Patent Law according to their view of the matter. I agree that this 
is not a matter which has anything to do with Free Trade or Protection. I 
repudiate that suggestion altogether. After all, a Patent is a monopoly 


* The “ Patent Law Amendment Bill” of 1902. 
+ Grand Committee to whom the Bill of 1902 was referred after the second 
reading. 
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which is granted by the State. It is granted for adequate consideration, but 
at the same time I think the State is entitled to demand that adequate con- 
sideration shall be given. It is a very valuable asset which the community 
gives, but it gives it in return for something which it expects. It expects 
the burden of labour to be lightened, production to be increased, and there are 
several other things which induce the State to confer these monopolies. I think 
the State is entitled to say that if it is not getting its share of the bargain it 
must revoke the whole monopoly it has conferred. Therefore I put on one 
side altogether the suggestion that this has anything to do with the great 
Fiscal controversy. There are two other things which, to my mind, put it 
completely out of that category. One is the exceedingly important statement 
made by Sir Joseph Lawrence in the course of his speech that he, for his 
part, is not seeking to discriminate against foreigners. That is very impor- 
tant. It is important for two reasons. Undoubtedly the Convention would 
come in there, because under Article 2 of the Convention it is laid down that 
the subject citizens of each of the contracting States shall in all the other 
States of the Union as regards Patents enjoy the advantages that their 
respective laws now grant or shall hereafter grant. Therefore if we sought 
to discriminate against the foreigner it would undoubtedly put us outside the 
Convention. We have received so many benefits under that Convention 
that it would be a very gross blunder if we did anything that would put us out- 
side the benefits of that Convention. But I think the suggestion made by Sir 
Joseph Lawrence that whatever is done to amend this Act must extend to 
native inventors as well as to foreign inventors, completely puts out of the 
guestion any idea that we are breaking up this International Convention. 
There is another point. As my friend Alderman Southern said, he is a 
Free Trader; I ama Free Trader. 1 do not consider that this is an infringe- 
ment of the principles of Free Trade. My view of the suggested Fiscal 
Reform is—and probably Sir Joseph Lawrence would not accept it—that it 
would increase the cost to the consumer, and therefore limit production ; 
whereas the effect of the amendment in the law in support of which you have 
come here to-day would be to cheapen production and therefore benefit the 
consumer. That is why I cannot agree that this is in any way an infringe- 
ment of the principles of Free Trade. It is therefore purely a practical 
question how we are best to arrive at what we have all got in our minds. 


After entering into a number of questions as to details to 
ascertain in what respect the compulsory licence clause of the 
Act of 1902 failed in practice, the President added : 


I am accepting your principle ; but in putting that principle into operation 
you must take very good care that you do not punish the British worker in 
trying to get at the foreign monopolist who is keeping these things out of the 
British market. 

Sir JoSEPH LAWRENCE: Will you agree to meet a smaller Deputation on 
this and other points of detail ? 

The PRESIDENT; Yes.* I am afraid nothing can be done this year. I 
agree that something ought to be done, but we ought to proceed very 
Cautiously, lest we punish the English inventor as well. 


JOSEPH LAWRENCE, 


* This deputation is to wait upon him on October 18 next. 
} From a shorthand report of the proceedings: Deputation to President ot 
Board of Trade, April 9, 1906. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


WE have to face the certainty that the pending revision of the 
Canadian tariff, which will be based on the data collected by 
the Committee of Ministers last year, will diminish the effective 
value of the discrimination in several important lines in favour 
of the British manufacturer, The existing “ flat,” or all-round 
preference of 334 per cent., has in some instances appreciably 
affected the position of the Canadian producer by restricting 
the natural expansion of his business. Under the new arrange- 
ment each class of manufactured import will be dealt with on 
the merits of the case, the percentage of Preference given being 
just enough (and not a fraction more) to make British competi- 
tion a factor in preventing the profits of the Canadian producer 
(who is at present hampered by a shortage of skilled labour) 
from exceeding a certain limit and so making for the building up 
of petty Trusts. As long as the Canadian manufacturer 
believed that the Canadian farmer would receive some con- 
sideration for the gift of Preference he was content to preserve 
the status quo, setting off what might be called the present value 
of a future boon to his best customer against the occasional loss 
of business incurred by himself as a result of British competition. 
But there can be no doubt whatever that he has abandoned this 
hope for the time being. Even such Canadian politicians as 
Mr. Oliver, the Dominion Minister of Militia, who is a Western 
man, and knows what a British registration tax on foreign wheat 
would mean to the farmers of the three premier Provinces of 
the Dominion, seems to have come to the conclusion that the 
cause of Imperial Preference is lost in this country. But what 
is the reason for this change of opinion? Making every allow- 
ance for the inevitable application of the maxim Beati possidentes 
and the natural sympathy between the Liberals, who are enjoy- 
ing the usufruct of the official flesh-pots in Canada and in the 
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United Kingdom, we must admit the causa causans of the change is 
the world-wide impression that the Unionist party is moribund; 
that there is not a spark of inspiration in its leadership ; 
that we, as a party, cannot hope for a new lease of power until 
the time-limit—ten years more or less—of the Canadian “ offer ” 
has been exhausted. It would be unjust to blame the average 
Canadian, who cannot see below the surface of British political life, 
for thus despairing of the future of the Unionist party. The 
formulze of Balfourism are still accepted by its leaders, despite the 
grim object-lessons of the General Election; one by one the 
members of the stop-gap Cabinet are being allowed to re- 
enter Parliament; the dead hand of the Front Bench still 
prevents re-organisation by the younger minds; and only 
the noise of voices—each vor et preterea nihil—wrangling 
over the past is heard in Canada and naturally disregarded 
by Canadians, with whom “let the dead bury their dead” 
is at all times the counsel of political salvation, Canadian 
Imperialists await with impatience the coming of a new leader, 
the heir-apparent to Mr. Chamberlain’s influence, who will re- 
new the party’s intimate connection with the people by some 
such device as the “ farmers’ picnics” arranged by Sir John 
Macdonald, when the recapture of Ontario from his opponents 
seemed a forlorn hope. Let such a leader appear and take in 
hand the task of a drastic re-organisation, and the present dis- 
position of the Canadian people to accept Messrs. Winston 
Churchill and Hamar Greenwood and the rest at their face-value 
will be promptly arrested. Meanwhile the growth of anti- 
Imperialist feeling and the gradual whittling-down of the 
Canadian Preference are part of the penalty which we, as a 
party, must pay for allowing Mr. Balfour and his friends to 
retain the control of our policy. 

Though the majority of Canadians, because of their belief 
that the Unionist party has entered a period of lean leaderless 
years, comparable with that which came on Canadian Con- 
servatism after the death of Sir John Thompson, are inclined 
to despair of the possibility of creating a bond of mutual 
preference with the Mother Country, they are very much alive 
to the necessity of finding fresh markets for the yearly increasing 
Western wheat crop. During his recent tour in the West over 
“a thousand miles of garden soil’—a phrase which will not be 
forgotten in the lands beyond the Great Lakes—Lord Grey 
warned the people of Prince Albert, the capital of Northern 
Saskatchewan, that the time was near at hand when Great 
Britain would not be able to consume the surplus produce 
of Western Canada, and urged them to secure control of the 
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Far Eastern market, But the wheat requirements of the Orient 
are not likely to increase so rapidly as the production of the 
Canadian North-West (even supposing the Western wheat- 
grower follows the Governor-General’s advice and goes in for 
mixed farming) ; and the time must come when, 1n view of the 
growing competition of British India and Argentina, which will 
also send wheat into the Far Eastern market, the price even of 
“Manitoba No. 1 Hard” begins to decline as a warning that 
the world’s demand is falling behind the supply. Then the cry 
fora British preference, or for the alternative—reciprocity with 
the United States—will be raised again, and the West, with as 
many members in the Dominion House of Commons as Quebec 
possesses, will not be denied a prompt solutivn of its new 
problem. Then, however, the manufacturing industries of the 
East should be infinitely more advanced than is the case at 
present, and the benefits accruing to the British manufacturer 
and his employees from any poss:ble treaty with the Dominion 
would be obviously restricted, The nature of the guzd pro quo 
offered by Canada would be changed—perhaps to a propusal to 
take over some part of the burden of Imperial Defence. 

It must be remembered, however, that one-half—perhaps 
the better half—of the policy of Imperial Preference is already 
being carried out. Ina very short time all the self-governing 
Colonies will be held together in a network of preferential 
arrangements which will become stronger and more coherent 
as time goes on, and the “younger nations” are added to the 
list of commercial great Powers. In the case of Canada the 
necessity of obtaining an economic dependency in the tropics 
—a necessity which, as Mr. Benjamin Kidd has shown, is one 
of the mainsprings of the expansion of the modern world- 
State—must sooner or later lead to much closer trade relations 
with the British West Indies. In the Maritime Provinces of the 
Dominicn nearly all business men are convinced that the com- 
mercial union of Canada and the West Indies would be a great 
boon to either party to the arrangement, and is in point ot fact 
the only practicable plan for counteracting the economic pull 
of the United States on the scattered islands which are the very 
spolia opima of our naval warfare with other colonising Empires. 
If Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island 
formed a single Province—there is a movement in favour of 
thus concentrating the influence of Canada-by-the-Sea—there 
can be little doubt that the Dominion Government would soon 
be compelled to take action in this all-important matter. As 
things are, the politicians of Quebec, Ontario, and the West 
hardly appreciate the strength of the desire for commercial 
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union with the West Indies. At Halifax, St. John, and other 
industrial foci of the fishing Provinces, Canada could supply 
the West Indies with nearly everything they import, and could 
hope to obtain a large extension of her trade (now valued at 
about $2,500,000, of which amount fish and food-stuffs form 
more than half) in this direction without injuring a single West 
Indian interest. On the other hand, only one-third of Canada’s 
dutiable imports of tropical produce comes from the West Indies, 
which could easily provide her with the remaining two-thirds. 
The establishment of direct steamship service at frequent 
intervals of time, which would give Halifax, St. John, and 
Quebec the entrepdt trade now enjoyed by Boston and other 
American ports, is the final step towards the much-desired end 
of a close commercial rapprochement between the continental 
and the insular possessions of the Crown in the Western hemi- 
sphere. I hear that the Laurier Administration is seriously 
considering what can be done in this direction, and the argument 
that it would be a very useful piece of Empire-building (or 
re-building) is not likely to be overlooked by Canadian Liberals, 
who, whatever their faults may be, are not afraid of thinking 
and talking about the Empire even in the presence of Hamar 
Greenwood or any other Boanerges of parochialism. 


2 


It is possible that the policy of encouraging European immi- 
gration into Canada will be respected in the future, possibly 
as a result of the recent inquiry by the Minister of the Interior 
into the propaganda conducted on the Continent from the 
offices at Charing Cross, and possibly because there is a growing 
feeling in Quebec that the political consequence of that nation 
within a nation is endangered by the rapid and continuous 
increase of Western population, which in 1911, according to 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s estimate, will have seventy-eight represen- 
tatives in the Dominion House of Commons. Le Nationaliste 
surveys the future of the French-Canadian people in a 
remarkable article, from which the Montreal Gazette quotes the 
following excerpt: 


Let this increase continue till 1921, and we shall have in the West, not 
2,000,000 of new comers, but 10,000,000, This fact is so evident that it needs 
no discussion ; consequently, the French-Canadians will then have sixty-five 
members in the House of Commons out of six or seven hundred. In 1931, 
Canada having a population of 25,000,000 at least, it will be decided, in order 
not to have too numerous a Parliament, to reduce to twenty or thirty the 
members from the Province of Quebec. We would then have twenty or thirty 
representatives out of a House, say, of 400 members. This, therefore, is the 
result of a quarter of a century’s policy of conciliation and compromise. We 
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believe we have as much patriotism as all the Siftons and Olivers in the 
world ; but it is this policy of development now going on in the West which 
saddens us, and which threatens the near ruin of our nationality. We protest 
therefore against the exclusion of people of the French tongue from this 
development. We also protest against the fact that this policy of develop- 
ment is the starting-point of a vast conspiracy directed against our race, 
carried on with the ready or unready complicity of our Ministers and mem- 
bers speaking the French tongue. We have often heard it said that the 
French and Belgians do not emigrate ; but the fact remains that last year 
135,000 people left those two countries, and the greater number would have 
only been too glad to come where their tongue was spoken. Lord Durham once 
said that if you wish to Anglify the French-Canadians, go about it slowly ; 
cover them with honours, dignities, and lucrative positions, and you can do 
whatever you please with them. Lord Durham, who was the Sifton of his 
time, was no fool, and they have certainly not forgotten his receipt in the 
conspiracy which is now being carried on. Let us now look into a source 
from which the funds are derived to carry on this anti-French policy. During 
the past five years the Government has spent $3,000,000 on immigration, and 
out of this sum the French-Canadians have furnished a third, or about 
$1,000,000. In other words, for this million they have given us 7000 out of a 
total of 580,000 immigrants. We give a third of the money, and we receive 
1 per cent. of the immigrants. What supreme irony! -It is with French- 
Canadian money that they work to ruin French-Canadian influence in the 
confederation. 

Le Nationaliste is Mr. Bourassa’s paper, and many persons 
who do not know how strong is the personal influence of 
Papineau’s grandson among the /aditants will be disposed to 
underestimate the effect of this and many other similar articles 
which have appeared of late in the French-Canadian Press, Mr. 
Bourassa is the modern Mercier, though his political power is still 
largely latent, and no Government which is in anyway dependent 
on French-Canadian votes can afford to ignore his eloquent 
appeals to racial prejudice. It will be found, I feel sure, that the 
reorganisation of the London Emigration Office will involve a 
restriction of the Continental propaganda to France and Belgium 
and the disappearance of the Canadian ‘ soul-stealers ’—as the 
emissaries of that office are styled in Germany and elsewhere 
—from other European countries, Another factor in a change 
of immigration policy is found in the antipathy felt by Mr. 
W. S. Fielding and other Ministers for the bringing-in of alien 
elements (e¢.g., the people of Southern Europe) not easily 
absorbed and assimilated by the very inclusive society of 
Western Canada. But all this will not do much to prevent 
the gradual reduction of the French-Canadian vote toa position 
of comparative impotence. The difficulty is that the French- 
Canadian will not sever himself from his people in order to 
seek his fortune in the West. He is gregarious in his patriot- 
ism, and must do his colonising ew masse, as in the case of his 
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conquest of the Eastern townships of Ontario, which was 
accomplished by a process of co-operative underliving, so to 
speak, ‘ Decanting” is not a possible method of setting up a 
country in these days, or it might be possible to compel this 
patient unaspiring people—which is yet the ultimate guarantee 
against the absorption of the Dominion in the great Republic 
to the South—to take their share of the vast profits of develop- 
ing the West. If Mr. Bourassa’s protests help to prevent the 
swamping of the West by non-British, non-French elements 
introduced in order that emigration officials may “ cut up easy 
money,” he will have served not only Canada, but also the 
Empire, even though his motives are not beyond criticism and 
his arguments merely an outflow of Latin magniloquence. 


3 


The development of the “Middle North” of Canada pro- 
ceeds apace, and the success of the Cobalt “mining camp” 
with its amazingly rich surface deposits seems already assured, 
though hardly enough development work has been done as 
yet to transform its many rich claims into mines for the 
serious consideration of the investor. But there is no reason 
in the nature of things why it should not take its place in the 
near future among the most famous of North American 
silver-producing districts. All the chief properties have paid 
well, from the grass down (in one case ore to the value of 
$1,100,000 has already been taken out and treated in American 
smelters), and the records of the Slocan and other well-known 
silver-mining camps in British Columbia have been far sur- 
passed, But until the results of deep exploration are known 
it will be impossible to gauge the future prospects of Cobalt, 
though, in the preliminary stage of its exploitation as “a poor 
man’s camp,” whence large profits could be obtained with but 
small outlay on labour and machinery, it has been abnormally 
successful. 

The little town of Cobalt, which now has a population of 
2500, is situated on the Temaskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway, in one of those regions full of beautiful Jakes and 
forests, whither the Canadian of the large Eastern cities was 
in the habit of resorting in order to recover from the strain of 
business life—a strenuous affair in these days of Canada’s 
“ spectacular development”—by renewing his contact with 
the enforested wilderness out of which Ontario or “ Upper 
Canada” was literally cut by the axes of his ancestors, A 
comfortable railway journey of fifteen hours from Toronto, 
the most English of Canadian cities, brings one to the little 
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mining town, which is described as follows by a visitor: “A 
little lake, a small railway station on its shore, and behind, on 
the rising and rocky ground, roughly constructed wooden 
houses, looking in many cases like huge packing-cases with a 
few holes cut in the sides, and between those a number of 
tents—but nowhere any sign of bustle or activity.” This 
observant visitor, whose experiences have been published in 
Canada, was struck by the quietness of the Cobalt camp, 
which has no resemblance whatever to the mining settlements 
of the West, where the old Occidental saying “ There’s nobody 
holding you ” is still a rule of life. The fact that the sale of 
liquor has been entirely prohibited accounts for the absence 
of the undesirable persons whom one meets in the stories of 
Bret Harte’s disciples and less frequently in the foci of the 
actual American Silverado. There are no_ professional 
gamblers there, and neither poker nor euchre is practised by 
the rich claim-holders in their scant leisure-time. They prefer 
the more humane game of bridge, which they play with a 
scrupulous fairness not always met with in English houses. 
Even the “ blind pig ”—the illicit saloon, consisting often of a 
keg under a pine tree, which is met with in many of the 
lumbering districts of Northern Ontario—is non-existent in 
the vicinity of Cobalt. Since the camp is in the well-known 
transition stage (through which even the Rand passed in the 
Eighties), when the arrival of the masters of /a haute finance is 
awaited and the company is beginning to take the place of the 
working capitalist of moderate means and no influence in the 
world’s money markets, it is also “ quiet” in the business sense 
for the time being. Naturally the claim-owners are not now 
sending ore to the United States in view of the building of a 
smelter at Hamilton, which will soon be completed. The 
probability is that by far the greater share of the profits of 
permanent development will go to the American capitalist and 
his following of investors. The same thing has happened in 
British Columbia, the financial capital of which is Spokane, 
rather than London, According to the modern Radical, mine- 
owners are expressly debarred from the rights of our common 
humanity, and the mere suggestion that Canadian mining 
offers a wide and profitable field in which the young English- 
man might invest himself and his trifle of capital will be 
scouted as non-Christian by Puritanical persons. None the less 
I suggest this way out of genteel poverty to the able-bodied, 
able-minded young Englishman. 
E, B. O. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION, 


Attention ought to be called to the fact that the Letters 
Patent granting a new constitution to the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies, a constitution described by Lord Elgin and Mr. 
Winston Churchill on July 31, have not been issued up to the 
time of going to press. The elections in South Africa are 
therefore being prepared for under singular circumstances, for 
no one exactly knows what the electoral conditions are. We 
know the main lines of the constitution and that they are 
drawn in favour of the Boers, but we do not know the 
text. This should not be forgotten, or that the Government 
have not published the Ridgeway Report, which would have 
too openly condemned their anti-British policy. The truth is 
that the regrettable numerical weakness of the Opposition in 
the House of Commons altogether blinds the members of the 
present Administration to the weight of Imperialist opinion in 
the country. Ministers think they need consider no one 
but their own followers and the Labour members. No doubt 
in time they will realise their mistake, but meanwhile serious 
attacks on British interests will be made in any outlying 
parts of our Empire which have the misfortune to be directly 
under Downing Street, 


THE RAILWAY RATES, 


Under an agreement which was published many months ago 
the Natal Government undertook to build and to maintain in 
the Orange River Colony’s territory a line between Bethlehem 
and Kroonstadt. In return for this undertaking on the part of 
Natal the Central South African Railway, that is to say the 
joint railway system of the Orange River Colony and the Trans- 
vaal, agreed to give Natal “most favoured nation” treatment 
in regard to rates on this line. In the West, the Central South 
African Railway had already made the same arrangement with 
regard to the construction of the Klerksdorp, Fourteen Streams 
Railway. The two cases, one to the advantage of Cape Colony 
and one to the advantage of Natal, were precisely similar, The 
Times Johannesburg correspondent, telegraphing on Sep- 
tember 13, gives a clear account of the present inter-colonial 
situation, and we quote at length from his telegram : 


In June the Cape Government began a tremendous protest and very soon 
translated the protest into action by announcing that they would gran 
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rebates on traffic in the disputed area. This sudden move seems really to 
have spoilt their case, seeing that it absolutely violated their agreement with 
the other administrations. Moreover, it was made immediately after an 
appeal to Lord Selborne to act as mediator in the whole controversy. Never- 
theless, Lord Selborne devoted the whole of July and August to an effort to 
effect an amicable arrangement either by way of conference or by submission 
of the case to arbitration. His efforts proved abortive owing to the refusal ot 
the Cape Government to suspend their rebates meanwhile, and the High 
Commissioner has now yielded to an appeal from the authorities of the 
Central South African Railways to allow them to counteract these rebates by 
the imposition of countervailing rates on their own section of the lines 

That is the present position of affairs. There is no question that the 
feeling here is unanimously opposed to the claims of the Cape Government, 
which are certainly weakened by the acrimonious and unfriendly tone which 
marks their correspondence. On the other hand, it is just and fair to remem- 
ber that the committee of the Central South African Railways are in the 
fortunate position of being able to conduct their case in a spirit of pure 
reason, whereas any responsible Government is practically bound to propitiate 
public opinion in view of the elections. It is clear that feeling is running high 
at the Cape and that it is largely augmented by the popular and, apparently, 
quite erroneous idea that they have been checkmated by intervention on the 
part of the Imperial Government. I imagine that the result of Dr. Jameson’s 
visit to England, which is connected primarily with this affair, will be that 
Lord Elgin will add his weight and influence to Lord Selborne’s original sug- 
gestion of a conference or arbitration. That may be expected to be the 
ultimate end of this particular crisis, but there will be no end to similar crises 
so long as the carrying trade of the interior is divided between competing 
ports and railway systems. The correspondence on the subject of the 
Bethlehem-Kroonstad railway forms the strongest argument of recent times 
in favour of the unification at least of the railway administrations of South 
Africa. 

It is one of the great misfortunes of South Africa, that since 
the departure of Lord Milner there has been no one of com- 
manding personality to whom British South Africans could 
turn for help on a matter like this. He would have been 
listened to where no one else has a chance of being heard 
above the din of conflicting interests. The Cape Government, 
in this case, seem to have allowed themselves to be pushed 
into an untenable position by their supporters, and, being 
British and tenaciously anxious to keep the connection 
with the Mother Country, they are not likely to receive much 
help from the Home Government. 

Englishmen in South Africa are like Englishmen in England, 
and therefore you have the unedifying spectacle, at a moment 
when the British ranks should everywhere be closed, of 
an intercolonial squabble which may seriously affect the 
political prospects of South Africa in general. It is particu- 
larly to be regretted that so able and patriotic a Colonist as 
Mr, Walton, the Cape Treasurer, should have, in public, made 
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anything in the nature of an attack upon Lord Selborne. 
Lord Selborne’s position is a difficult one, and if we have not 
always seen eye to eye with him, if we have regretted his 
delusions about personalities in the Transvaal and his occa- 
sional tendency to try to make friends with our enemies 
instead of keeping friends with our friends, we have always 
recognised his high sense of duty and the devotion to Imperial 
ideals which keep him at an ungrateful task, He has to serve, 
and serve loyally, men who look upon patriotism asa crime ; 
he has to stand between the British in South Africa and the 
Home Government. By his promptitude and firmness he 
saved Chinese Labour, at any rate, temporarily, and any- 
thing which is tolerable in the new constitution we owe to the 
fact that certain members of the Home Government do not 
want him to resign. That being so, Britishers all over the 
sub-continent ought to stand by him and bear with any 
mistakes he may make. Would they prefer to exchange Lord 
Selborne for—say—Lord Courtney or any other pro-Boer 
who might be sent out by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ? 
It is easy to preach, hard, if you are fighting with disloyalty in 
Cape Town, to practise forbearance. But the tendency among: 
Englishmen for every man to be his own Prime Minister 
and lawgiver has great drawbacks when you are going into 
action against such homogeneous and resolute political foemen 
as the South African Dutchmen. 


INDIA 


(By Our OWN CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA) 
Mail of September 1. 


Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, the ex-Lieutenant Governor of the 
new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, sailed from India 
a week ago, the victim of one of the worst blunders made by 
Great Britain in this country since the time of the Mutiny. 
In ten months we have thus seen the resignation of one of the 
greatest Viceroys India had ever known, and of a Lieutenant- 
Governor whose conspicuous ability is not denied even by the 
severest of his critics. Whatever may be the rights or wrongs 
of the controversies which led to their disappearance, a system 
which produces the loss of two such able and devoted servants 
of India within a year is not working very happily. Mr. 
Morley said in introducing the Indian Budget that he had seen 
what was called the “sun-dried bureaucrat,” and had found 
that what was meant by that phrase was “a man eminent for 
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experience, for knowledge, and for responsibility, faithfully 
and honourably discharged.” The description exactly fits Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller, who has been so unwarrantably sacrificed 
to the malignancy of his opponents, by the desertion of those 
to whom he was most entitled to look for support. He was 
appointed to control the new province when it was created 
last October. He had to organise the new Administration, and 
naturally Old Bengal did not give him her best men. That is 
a fact to be remembered in considering the occasional mistakes 
that were made, though Sir Bampfylde Fuller is the last man 
to evade responsibility for the mistakes of subordinates. It 
was plain that he had a difficult task before him. The re- 
arrangement of Bengal had been furiously resented by the 
Nationalist party, which has its headquarters in Calcutta, and 
from the outset the Calcutta agitators showed they meant 
mischief. The new province contains a population of about 
thirty millions, of whom about 60 per cent. are Mahomedans, 
and about 35 per cent. are Hindus. The Mahomedan 
population, in the old united province, had been elbowed back 
from public office and the Government services by the pre- 
ponderating Hindus. Though backward, they were eager for 
recognition, and their grievances were well founded. Very 
early in his new undertaking—perhaps too early—Sir Bamp- 
fylde Fuller intimated that he meant to give every oppor- 
tunity to the Mahomedans for advancement, and to treat 
them with special consideration. That was enough for the 
Calcutta caucus, an entirely Hindu organisation. From 
that moment every expedient that malignancy could devise 
was utilised to compass his downfall, 

Two salient features in the agitation against Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller have never been properly understood in England. The 
first is that in its primary inception he was, in spite of what 
has just been stated, to some extent only the accidental object 
of obloquy, by virtue of his office. It was thought that by dis- 
crediting him the Partition of Bengal would be discredited ; 
and the addition of the element of Hindu jealousy of Maho- 
medans only meant more venom in the attack. The second, 
and far more important point, is that the agitation did not 
emanate from the new province at all. That is the most 
amazing feature of the whole business. The bulk of the people 
of the new province were not only delighted at the change, but 
have shown within the last week or two that they soon con- 
ceived a warm regard for Sir Bampfylde Fuller. Calcutta was 
the root-centre of the whole agitation, From Calcutta went 
forth the emissaries who stirred up trouble—always amongst 
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the Hindus—at various centres in the new province. It was 
the Calcutta native press that carried on the campaign of vilifi- 
cation. The gatherings of “ protest” and “ indignation” were 
invariably addressed by Babu agitators from Calcutta. Even 
at Barisal—though no one now seeks to defend all that hap- 
pened there—the uproar began on the advent of a steamer-load 
of Calcutta delegates, There is nothing more certain than 
that if Eastern Bengal had been left alone, it would have 
remained almost from the outset as peaceful and as free from 
disturbance as Madras. It is difficult to convey any adequate 
idea of the calumnies and misrepresentations of the Calcutta 
native press during this period. In any other country such 
journalistic excesses would be impossible, because the ludicrous 
character of the exaggerations would be at once perceived ; 
but here the fables are implicitly believed by multitudes. 
There was a partial crop failure in the new province, involving 
some temporary scarcity for two or three months over a dis- 
tinctly limited area. The number of people really involved 
was comparatively so small that in any other province it would 
not have occasioned special remark ; and relief works were at 
once instituted for them. Yet the Bengali press instantly 
proclaimed that millions were starving, and that Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller was wilfully leaving them to die. I recall actually 
reading in one paper a gruesome description of “a road strewn 
with living skeletons ”—wholly an effort of the imagination. I 
sometimes wonder whether the Daily News and the other 
amiable journals in London, which gleefully print the cable- 
grams written and paid for by the Calcutta caucus, have any 
real conception of the way in which news is manufactured by 
their “ esteemed communicants.” I sometimes wonder whether 
those Members of Parliament who write out here, like some one 
did to the Cape, for a “stream of facts” with which to em- 
barrass the Administration of India, realise how those facts are 
often compiled. To the Bengali reporter, for instance, every 
gathering of a few hundred people at a street-corner becomes 
‘‘a mass meeting attended by at least ten thousand.” I do 
not think this is always wilful. I have been constantly struck 
by the capacity of the Bengalis for self-deception. They are a 
race of Oriental Tartarins. 

But let me pause a little longer to illustrate my point by 
some events of the last few days which have nothing to do with 
politics. A prominent Bengali wrote to the Calcutta papers 
declaring, in the most explicit manner, that a boy had been 
kidnapped. Other Babus immediately followed suit by describ- 
ing other cases of kidnapping, the most detailed evidence being 
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set forth in proof. I counted six alleged cases of kidnapping 
of boys in one issue of a paper, all supported by chapter and 
verse. Seventeen cases, professing to be authentic, were pub- 
lished in all. The Calcutta police declared that the stories were 
all concoctions, and that those responsible for communicating 
them to the press had been imposed upon. The police were at 
once denounced by the newspapers for wilful neglect of duty, 
and charged with “lack of sympathy.” In three or four days 
the whole of the teeming native population of Calcutta, inflamed 
by the newspaper stories, had worked itself into a wild panic 
which produced numerous acts of savage violence. An unfor- 
tunate boatman, under the influence of liquor, was wandering 
along a street when the cry was raised that he was a kidnapper. 
He was immediately assaulted by a large crowd, but rescued 
by an influential Babu, who had the windows of his house 
smashed for his pains, The driver of a hackney carriage stopped 
to look at the disturbance. The story was started that the 
carriage belonged to the kidnapper; the mob severely 
wounded the driver, and poured petroleum over his carriage and 
burned it. In another case, the driver of a hackney carriage 
had not taken out a licence and therefore the vehicle bore no 
municipal number. The omission aroused suspicion, and a mob 
procured petroleum and burned the conveyance. A Babu was 
proceeding in his carriage and pair along an important thorough- 
fare when the carriage accidentally knocked down a little child. 
The Babu alighted to help the child. Result: the cry of 
kidnapping, the burning of the carriage, and the infliction of 
such injuries on the coachman that it is feared he will die. The 
humane Babu was lucky enough to escape. A Punjabi football 
team was driving through the streets. Some one said: “ There 
go the kidnappers,” Instantly they were stoned and beaten to 
such an extent that several had to be taken to the hospital; it 
is said that some were “hammered out of recognition.” A 
passing Englishman left his carriage to go to their assistance ; 
he was kicked and stoned, and had not Mr, Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, who chanced to be close by, come very pluckily to 
his rescue he would probably have been killed, Mr. Banerjee’s 
own paper declares that the victim was saved from “ certain 
and violent death.” It is instructive to note, by the way, that 
the same journal, in describing the outrageous attack on the 
Punjabis, speaks of “the merciless hammering of the poor 
foreigners.” Those who talk of “ Indian National Government ” 
do not realise that a Punjabi is far more of a foreigner in 
Calcutta than a Russian would be in London. The cases of 
Outrageous assault and the destruction of carriages were nume- 
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had an entirely imaginary basis. The stories were stupid con- 
coctions, as the police and the English press had declared 
without avail from the start. In the few instances where boys 
were really missing, one had gone off with a theatrical company, 
another to his native village, another to pray at a shrine, one 
had run away from school for the sixth time, and so on. Ail 
were traced; and with regard to the story of the hero 
of the first case it was proved by medical evidence that he was 
under treatment for cerebral disorder leading to hallucinations. 
Yet this was a scare created by the native press of Calcutta, 
supported by column after column of the most deliberate state- 
ments, followed by violent denunciation of the police authorities, 
and resulting in one of those outbreaks of gross lawlessness for 
which Calcutta is becoming notorious. Had it possessed any 
political significance, had any prominent administrator been 
concerned, the cables would have been at once set to work, Mr. 
Morley would have been implored to “intervene,” and the 
Tribune and the Daily News would have tearfully clamoured for 
the application of “ Liberal principles” to India. 

This is rather a long divagation from the case of Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller, but it carries a certain lesson which should 
be applied to the clamour concerning him ; for there is much 
that is common to both agitations, especially in their revelations 
of the Bengali temperament and method of statement. No 
man has been more cruelly and unjustly maligned than the 
late Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam; and 
his detractors are entirely Bengalis. If every home-staying 
Englishman asked himself this question: “Are the Bengalis 
necessarily mirrors of truth, and are my countrymen in India 
necessarily liars ?” they might in time learn how to appraise 
the storm of abuse in which Sir Bampfylde Fuller has been 
enveloped. The real truth is that Eastern Bengal is now as 
quiet as possible, and if Calcutta let it alone it would proceed 
peacefully with its development. Many of the worst things 
said about Sir B. Fuller are wholly untrue ; and in regard to 
other accusations he was in no way personally responsible. 
The Tribune pointedly refers to “the execution of a murderer 
which Sir J. B. Fuller had carried out without waiting for the 
reply from Simla to the culprit’s appeal for mercy.” It is 
absurd to talk of a Lieutenant-Governor having a man executed ; 
one might as well talk of the Prime Minister having a man 
executed, the connection would be about as close. Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller, except on the occasion when he examined 
the condemned man’s earlier appeal to himself, knew no 
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more about the case than Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
Every experienced Indian administrator will understand this. 
His answer to the charge brought against him in_ this 
respect has never been published. The Government of India 
promised to make a statement on the subject, and have not 
done so, If they did, it would be found that if the sub- 
ordinates of Sir Bampfylde Fuller blundered, the subordinates 
of Lord Minto erred in even greater measure. The handling 
of the Barisal affair,in which the Bengal Provincial Conference 
was eventually stopped, a procession in the streets broken up, 
and Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee prosecuted on charges that 
were eventually withdrawn, is now universally recognised to 
have been a mistake. Sir Bampfylde Fuller has had to bear 
the full odium of the error, and has necessarily remained silent 
regarding his real share of responsibility. If the truth were 
known, it would probably be found that such orders as he 
issued were purely general and not repressive in character, and 
that he knew nothing of the action taken on the spot until it 
was too late; but, as has been said, Sir Bampfylde Fuller is 
not the man to shelter himself behind subordinates. Take, 
again, the celebrated circular insisting that schoolboys were 
not to be permitted to take an active part in political agitation 
or in boycotting and picketing in connection with the Swadeshi 
movement: Every Radical newspaper in England seems to 
believe that Sir Bampfylde Fuller was the author of this 
circular ; it is for this reason that we have had all the parallels 
drawn with Russia, and comparisons made with M. de Plehve. 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller had nothing to do with its origin, It 
was issued and circulated by Sir Andrew Fraser’s Government 
before the province was reconstituted; but Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller has had to bear il the criticism concerning it, and 
even Mr. Morley has given no sign that he is aware of the 
real facts, What Sir Bampfylde Fuller did on assuming office 
was to confirm the circular, and to reinforce it by further 
instructions. It was not his child, except by adoption. 

The immediate question which led him to tender his resigna- 
tion arose out of this very circular; and though it has seemed 
to the general public that he resigned on a paltry matter, it will 
be seen some day that he is one of the few men who have 
perceived that it is a matter fundamentally affecting, by the 
principles that lie behind it, the future of British rule in India. 
When the agitation against the rearrangement of Bengal was 
commenced, and was associated with the Swadeshi movement 
and the boycott of English goods, the pupils of the schools and 
colleges of Bengal were at once utilised for the “ active work.” 
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The wire-pullers did not go forth themselves; they set the 
professors and schoolmasters to incite their pupils to the task. 
Much of the molestation of shopkeepers and purchasers, the 
burning and destruction of property, and the scenes of disorder 
that ensued, was the work of these youths, It is easy enough 
to talk lightly of such episodes in the House of Commons ; but 
in India it meant rank lawlessness, quite apart from the inter- 
ruption of ordinary educational work. Mr. Morley’s “ instruc- 
tions,” which led to the circulars being withdrawn, may have 
sounded very free and enlightened and progressive in Parlia- 
ment; but what has been their actual result? Mr. Morley’s 
views have been literally interpreted in Bengal as a deliberate 
intimation that the schools and colleges may be utilised to any 
extent as centres of political propaganda. Many were such 
centres in secret already ; now nearly every school and college 
is being openly made a hotbed of disaffection, where anti- 
British principles are steadily inculcated. If any Government 
officer interferes, or endeavours to counteract these influences, 
the native press raises an uproar, the cables flash the news to 
England that Mr. Morley’s “instructions” are being “violated,” 
and half a dozen egregious persons who know nothing of 
Indian conditions are at once bobbing up and down in the 
House of Commonsat question-time. Sir Bampfylde Fuller under- 
stood the situation perfectly well, and knew its dangers. He 
knew, too, that in India one small but sharp check still suffices 
sometimes to stop a whole stream of tendencies. He took his 
stand on the cases of two notorious schools at Serajgunge. The 
students at these schools had repeatedly been guilty of disorderly 
behaviour. One of them was punished six years ago, because 
its pupils participated in a riot which ended in the drowning of 
an unfortunate ferryman. The present charges against them 
were that the students, while out “ picketing,” had raided carts 
laden with English cloth, and had afterwards attacked and 
stoned a European bank-manager who happened to be driving 
past. Sir Bampfylde Fuller asked that these two schools 
should be deprived of recognition by the Calcutta University, 
the result of which would be that they would not be able to 
send up pupils for the University examination. Plainly he 
knew quite well that the result of disaffiliation in these two 
instances would mean a salutary check upon the pernicious 
influences at work among the schools in his province. The 
Syndicate declined to accede to his request, and he then 
appealed to the Viceroy. If a Lieutenant-Governor feels that 
his policy is dependent upon the acceptance of a particular 
view, he has only one method of bringing pressure to bear. It 
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is the method which very few administrators in India have 
ever had the courage and self-sacrifice to adopt when they see 
things going wrong; it is a last resort which the members of 
the Army Council and the Board of Admiralty at h. me seem 
to have agreed tacitly to ignore. Yet there is every reason to 
believe that Sir Bampfylde hardly dreamed that he would not 
be supported by Lord Minto ; and he knew that if Simla backed 
him up he was not likely to be overruled at home. 

Probably to his own surprise, as much as to every one else’s, 
his appeal was disregarded, and the resignation was accepted ; 
and though people seem to think that the downfall of Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller was due to Mr. Morley, the real cause thereof 
was Lord Minto. Anglo-Indian criticism has not been quite 
fair to Lord Minto in this matter. It has not made sufficient 
allowance for the fact that he was placed in a rather difficult 
position by the refusal of the Calcutta University Syndicate to 
grant Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s request, But it is correct enough 
in its diagnosis of the larger issues, for the general feeling is 
that Sir Bampfylde Fuller really has been most unwarrantably 
sacrificed in the hope of allaying the existing agitation, regardless 
of the fundamental point that the agitation does not emanate 
from the new province at all. So far as the immediate question 
is concerned,-the result will be to stimulate political activity 
in every high school in Bengal, and members of the Civil 
Service will be made to feel that their only safety lies inignoring 
the wholesale manufacture of precocious agitators—not against 
“ partition,” but against the whole fabric of British rule. And, 
far from allaying the general agitation, the overthrow of Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller seems inevitably destined to stimulate it. 
The tone of the native Press shows that it is regarded as a 
triumph for the agitators, and having been successful in their 
attacks upon the immediate object of their hatred, they are now 
girding themselves afresh for a renewed and more vigorous 
attack upon the partition issue. There is probably not a native 
politician in India who does not firmly—and, in effect, quite 
rightly—believe that Sir Bampfylde Fuller has been abandoned 
in response to popular clamour, and who does not, therefore, 
conclude that he and those who think with him can accom- 
plish anything if they only make noise and riotenough, The 
newspapers are full of articles frankly demonstrating this 
point. The very downfall which the Radical Press at home 
fondly believes will “allay agitation” and “strengthen Mr. 
Morley’s hands,” is everywhere used as a text to encourage 
opposition to the British Administration on a larger scale. 
Even the Proclamation of 1858, on which so much stress has 
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been laid, is now said to have been wrung from the late Queen 
by the Mutiny; the India Councils Act is asserted to have been 
forced from an unwilling Government by the creation of the 
Congress; the overthrow of Sir Bampfylde Fuller is claimed to 
have been brought about by organised turbulence ; and the 
people are invited to draw their own conclusions, That is 
why grave and experienced men in high place feel the sacrifice 
of Sir Bampfylde Fuller to have been the worst mistake made 
by British rule since the Mutiny. Carry forward a wise and 
enlightened policy of progressive development, if you will ; 
enlarge the scope of representation, and concede all reasonable 
reforms ; there are many reforms which might be made, But 
once let it be felt that any Lieutenant-Governor can be hurled 
from his place at the bidding of the native Press, once en- 
courage the impression that the Administration will weakly 
reverse its own solemn decisions, and upset the most solid of 
“settled facts,” through fear of the results of popular clamour, 
and you may say good-bye to the stability of British rule in 
India. 

And there is another and a very serious problem now 
arising out of Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s departure, and that is 
the attitude of the Mahomedans, They represent two-thirds 
of population of the new province, and not only were they 
thoroughly satisfied with Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s administra- 
tion, but they bitterly resent his going and the manner thereof. 
Their feelings may be sufficiently gauged by the following 
resolution passed at a large and representative meeting of 
Mahomedans at Dacca, the capital of the new province, on the 
proposition of the Nawab of Dacca: 

That the Mahomedan community of Eastern Bengal and Assam, in meeting 
assembled, deeply deplore the resignation of Sir Bampfylde Fuller, who was a 
just, sagacious and sympathetic administrator. 

They regret to think that Government by accepting it without any regard 
for Mahomedan interests has done a great injustice to his Majesty’s loyal 
Mahomedan subjects, who form two-thirds of the population of this province, 
and have never joined or been in sympathy with the Hindu agitators, as is 
often misrepresented by a section of the Press and some members of Parlia- 
ment who unwarrantably take upon themselves to speak on behalf of the 
millions of India. 

The Mussalmans of the new province beg to record their disapproval of a 
system of government which maintains no continuity of policy and which they 
feel, by lowering the prestige of British power in this country, is bound to 
affect materially both the efficiency and popularity of the administration, and 
to alienate the sympathy of a numerically important and a loyal section of his 
Majesty’s subjects in India. 


A Mahomedan resolution of such strength and candour is 
absolutely without precedent in India, and it may be taken as 
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certain that it portends trouble if the policy of gratifying 
Calcutta Hindus at the cost of everybody else is to be persisted 
in. The Mahomedans are slow to move, but very difficult to 
hold if once they start. In the face of much provocation from 
imported agitators, they have behaved with great quietness and 
restraint in the new province during the last few months, 
Their reward has been that their views and feelings have never 
been considered either by Mr. Morley or the Government of 
India, and now that they realise this, they are brooding over 
it. Itis unquestionable that any attempt to reopen the general 
question of partition now would have the most disastrous effect 
upon their attitude. They represent the bulk of the popula- 
tion, they have the most right to be considered, they welcomed 
the partition and are content with it. The Calcutta agitators 
realise that the smouldering force of Mahomedan opinion is at 
last growing stronger, and they are doing their utmost 
to belittle and ridicule the Mahomedan meetings now 
being held; but whenever the Calcutta caucus sends cable- 
grams to England during the next few months, it would be 
well for moderate men to turn to the Dacca resolution just 
quoted, and to ponder over the solemn warning it contains, 
For if ever Mahomedan opinion ceases merely to smoulder and 


suddenly blazes up, it generally produces some very astonishing 
flames, 


